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r Jer. 525% we read: “So the city was besieged unto the 
eleventh year of king Zedekiah. In the fourth month, 
in the ninth day of the month, the famine was sore in the 
city, so that there was no bread for the people of the land. 
Then a breach was made in the city, and all the men of war 
fled and went out of the city by night by the way of the 
gate between the two walls, which was above the king’s 
garden (now the Chaldeans were against the city round 
about); and they went by the way of the Arabah. And the 
army of the Chaldeans pursued after the king, and over- 
took Zedekiah in the plains of Jericho.” In 2 Ki. 25% 
this passage is repeated with slight textual differences. Jer. 
89% is another duplicate, which, however, contains several 
additional items: “In the eleventh year of Zedekiah, in 
the fourth month, the ninth day of the month, a breach 
was made in the city. And all the princes of the king of 
Babylon came in and sat in the middle gate, even Nergal- 
sharezer, Samgar-nebo, Sarsechim, Rab-saris, Nergal-sharezer, 
Rab-mag, with all the rest of the princes of the king of 
Babylon. And it came to pass that when Zedekiah the king 
of Judah and all the men of war saw them, then they fled 
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and went forth out of the city by night by the way of the 
king’s garden, by the gate between the two walls.” The 
only other passage in the Old Testament where the expres- 
sion “ between the two walls” occurs is Is. 2274: “Ye saw 
the breaches of the city of David that they were many, and 
ye collected the waters of the lower pool, and ye numbered 
the houses of Jerusalem, and ye brake down the houses to 
fortify the wall, and ye made a reservoir between the two 
walls for the water of the old pool.” 

The question, what these two walls were, is of such 
importance for the archwology of Jerusalem that it seems 
worth while to make it the object of a special investigation. 

Nebuchadrezzar, like all the other besiegers of Jerusalem, 

‘must have made his attack from the north, since this was 
the only side on which the city was not protected by deep 
ravines. The Middle Gate, in which his officers sat after a 
breach was made in the wall, is not called by this name 
elsewhere in the Old Testament ; and one might suspect 
textual corruption, but that the reading is confirmed by the 
LXX. The name implies that the gate lay in the middle of 
one of the sides of the city, and if this side was the north, © 
then it must be identical with the Fish Gate. According to 
Neh. 37, the wall was repaired from the Sheep Gate, which 
was the northern entrance to the Temple (cf. Neh. 12”) to 
the Tower of Hammeah, which stood on the site of the later 
Antonia; then to the Tower of Hananel, which was the 
northernmost angle of the city (cf. Jer. 81%, Zech. 14”) ; then 

to the Fish Gate; then to the Old Gate, which must be identi- 
fied with the Corner Gate of the older histories at the north- 
west corner of the old city on the site of the modern Jaffa 

Gate (cf. Zech. 14% where 7®*, ‘old,’ should be read instead 
reer, ‘first”). The same location in the middle of the 
north wall of the city is assigned to the Fish Gate by 
Neh. 12”, which represents the second company of Levites 
as marching upon the north wall from the Old Gate to the 
Fish Gate, and then to the Tower of Hananel, the Tower of 
Hammeah, the Sheep Gate, and the Temple. The precise 
location of the Fish Gate depends upon the course of the 
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second wall on the north. I believe it to have been practi- 
cally identical with that of the present north city wall from 
| the Jaffa Gate to the Damascus Gate (see my article in this 
t JOURNAL, vol. xxiv. 1905, pp. 196-211). In that case the 
| Middle Gate, or Fish Gate, is to be identified with the mod- 
ern Damascus Gate, and is still to be seen in the ancient 
stones that appear in the foundations of this gate. If other 
theories are correct, and the second wall lay inside of the 
present north wall, then the Middle Gate was situated a 
little farther south. In any case it lay in the valley El-W4d, 
the Tyropwon of Josephus. 

If the city was captured at this point, and Nebuchad- 
Hi rezzar’s Officers established their headquarters there, it is 
| obvious that Zedekiah would seek to escape on the opposite 
| side of the city, that is, by the gate at the southern end of 

the Tyropeon valley. This is expressly indicated by the 

statement of Jeremiah and Kings that he fled by the way 

of the Arabah. The shortest and easiest route from Jeru- 

salem to the Arabah is down the W&dy en-Nfr or Kidron 

valley. It took Zedekiah to the Plains of Jericho, and here 
| he was overtaken and captured by the Chaldeans. It is 
t! clear, accordingly, that “the gate between the two walls” 
H must be sought somewhere near the southern extremity of 
the city. 

Its location is fixed more precisely by the statement of 
Jeremiah and Kings that it was 997 73759, that is, “above,” 
| or “near the garden of the king.” The King’s Garden, 
It according to Neh. 8%, was adjacent to the Pool of Siloam 
and the Stairs of the City of David. The Pool of Siloam is 
H one of the few localities of ancient Jerusalem whose position 
| is undisputed. The narrative of the rebuilding of the wall 
_ in Neh. 3, where the several landmarks are mentioned in 
| regular order, shows that it lay near the southern angle of 
the city. In Neh. 2% 5 Nehemiah rides down the valley of 
Hinnom from the Valley Gate at the southwest corner (cf. 
2 Chr. 26°) to the Dung Gate and the Fountain Gate, which 
tt must have been near the fountain of Siloam, then to the 
King’s Pool, which must be the same as the Pool of Siloam, 
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and then up the Nahal, or Kidron valley. This also shows 
that Siloam lay at the southern angle of the city. Josephus 
(Wars, v. 4) states that Siloam lay at the southern end of 
the Tyropeon valley, and describes it as a fountain with 
much sweet water. In Wars, v. 9, he describes it as a 
spring outside of the city. In Wars, v. 4%, he names it as 
the southern point at which the wall bent around (cf. Ware, 
ii. 167, v. 123, v. 6, vi. 72, vi. 85). These passages all indi- 
cate that Siloam is identical with the modern ‘Ain Silw&n, 
whose name is the exact Arabic equivalent of the ancient 
Siloam. 

The other landmark by which the King’s Garden is located 
in Neh. 3" is the Stairs of the City of David. After long 
controversy it is now coming to be generally recognized 
that the City of David lay on the southern end of the 
eastern hill of Jerusalem. The evidence for this opinion in 
brief is as follows: (1) The stronghold of the Jebusites, 
which David renamed after himself, must have been near a 
water supply, and the Gihon, or Virgin’s Fountain, on the 
slope of the southeast hill in the Kidron valley, is the only 
spring in the neighborhood of the city. (2) The tombs of 
the kings are repeatedly said to have been situated in the 
City of David, but according to Ezek. 487 they have defiled 
the Temple by their proximity. (8) Is. 29'%7 identifies the 
City of David with the place where the feasts are celebrated, 
that is, with the Temple mount. (4) Nowhere is one said 
to go up to the City of David, but always to go up from 
it to the Temple or palace quarter (cf. 2 Sam. 6”, 1 Ki. 3}, 
81, 9). This indicates that it lay south of the Temple, as 
all the other hills of Jerusalem are higher than the Temple. 
(5) In 2 Chr. 82” we are told that Hezekiah stopped the 
upper outflow of the waters of Gihon, and brought them 
straight down to the west side of the City of David. This 
can only refer to the construction of the Siloam conduit 
which carries the water of the Virgin’s Fountain under the 
southeast hill to Siloam. (6) In 2 Chr. 88” it is stated that 
Manasseh built an outer wall to the City of David on the 
west side of Gihon in the Nahal. Gihon in the Nahal is 
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_the Virgin’s Fountain in the Wady Sitti Maryam, and the 
wall of the City of David west of Gihon can only be a wall 
on the eastern side of the southeastern hill. (7) In 1 Mac- 
cabees the City of David is identified with the Akra or 
stronghold of the Syrians, and is located on the same hill 
with the Temple (cf. 1 Macc. 1%, 7% %, 14%). (8) Josephus 
equates the City of David with the Akra of the Syrians in 
Ant. vii. 8** (cf. Ant. xii. 3%, 6%, 76, 9%4, 104, xiii. 18, 2%, 4°, 
53, 54, 6%”). He also equates the Akra with the Lower 
City in Wars, i. 14, v. 41,61. His statements in regard to 
the Lower City show that it lay on the eastern hill south 
of the Temple (cf. Wars, v. 4}, Ant. xiv. 16%, Wars, ii. 175, 
iv. 9%, vi. 6%, 72). It appears, accordingly, that there is an 
unbroken tradition in favor of the location of the City of 
David on the southeast hill from the earliest times down 
to Josephus. After the destruction of Jerusalem the City 
of David was supposed to have lain on the southwest hill, 
where to-day the Tomb of David is shown by the Moslems, 
but of this theory there is no trace before the fourth century 
A.D., and it is worthless over against the large body of 
ancient evidence in favor of the southeast hill. The Stairs 
of the City of David, near which the King’s Garden lay, 
according to Neh. 815, must therefore be sought at the 
southern end of the southeastern hill where the rocky cliffs 
make an ordinary road impossible and necessitate steps to 
reach the summit. At this point a number of steps cut in 
the rock are still visible, and there is no reason to doubt 
that they are the original Stairs of the City of David.) 

If, as we have just seen, Siloam is ‘Ain Silw&n, and the 
Stairs of the City of David lay at the sovthern end of 
the eastern hill, then the King’s Garden, which was adjacent 
to these two landmarks, must be identified with the fertile 
tract watered from Siloam at the mouth of the Tyropcon, 
which now serves as the market-garden of Jerusalem. But 


‘1 For pictures of many of these localities from recent photographs, see the 
illustrations to Professor H. G. Mitchel]’s article, ‘‘ The Wall of Jerusalem 
according to the Book of Nehemiah,’ in this Journat, vol. xxii. 1908, 

pp. 85-168. 
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according to Jer. 52’, 394, 2 Ki. 254, the gate between the 
two walls lay above the King’s Garden; it must, therefore, 
have lain in the Tyropeon valley a short distance above the 
point where it opens into the Kidron valley. In this case it 
is identical with the Fountain Gate that is- mentioned so 
frequently by Nehemiah. In Neh. 2¥ the Fountain Gate 
was passed by the governor in going along the wall from 
the Dung Gate to the King’s Pool. In 8% it was rebuilt 
between the Dung Gate and the wall of the Pool of Siloam. 
In 12® it was traversed by the first company of Levites in 
going from the Dung Gate to the Stairs of the City of 
David. The name Fountain Gate shows that it gave access 
from the city to the Fountain of Siloam, in which case it 
must have lain in the Tyropeon valley near the mouth of 
the Siloam conduit. This, however, is precisely the location 
that our references demand for “the gate between the two 
walls.” 

The other passage in which the expression “ between the 
two walls” is used is Is. 22%: “Ye held back the water of 
the lower pool . . . and ye made a reservoir between the 
two walls for the water of the old pool.” Here “lower 
pool” is identical with “old pool” (note the similar par- 
allelism of v.°* with ™), and the idea is that the water 
was prevented from flowing into the lower or old pool, 
and was made to flow into a new reservoir between the 
two walls. There is no room for doubt that this refers 
to the hewing of the Siloam tunnel by King Hezekiah. 
In 1886 Schick discovered an aqueduct on the surface of 
the ground on the east side of the eastern hill, leading 
from the Virgin’s Fountain to Birket el-Hamra, or the 
lower Pool of Siloam, at the mouth of the Tyropcon 
valley. This is evidently older than the rock-hewn tunnel 
under the hill, which was designed to be a substitute for it. 
When now we read, *“ Ye held back the waters of the lower 
Pool, and ye made a reservoir between the two walls for the 
“water of the old pool,” this can only refer to a blocking up 
of the old watercourse outside of the city from the Virgin’s 
Fountain to Birket el-Hamra, and a bringing down of the 
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water through the Siloam tunnel to ‘Ain Silw&n. This is 
the same undertaking that is referred to in 2 Ki. 20”, where 
it is said of Hezekiah, “He made the pool and the con- 
duit and brought water into the city.” 2 Chr. 32* states 
that Hezekiah “stopped all the fountains and the brook 
(m3) that flowed through the midst of the land, saying, 
Why should the kings of Assyria come and find much 
water ?” and 2 Chr. 32 states that “ Hezekiah stopped the 
upper outflow of the waters of Gihon and brought them 
straight down to the west side of the City of David.” The 
“upper outflow” that Hezekiah stopped is the old channel 
on the surface of the ground outside of the city wall, on the 
east side of the eastern hill. Gihon is the Virgin’s Fountain, 
and ‘the west side of the City of David” is the west side 
of the eastern hill where the Siloam conduit empties (cf. 
2 Ki. 18). In the light of this evidence it is unquestion- 
able that the Siloam tunnel is Hezekiah’s conduit. In this 
tunnel the famous Siloam Inscription was discovered, and it 
is interesting to note that the word 8XiS, which it uses 
of the outflow of water from the source, is the same that 
2 Chr. 32 uses of the outflow of Gihon. 

The result of our investigations thus far is, that “the gate 
between the two walls” is the Fountain Gate, which lay in 
the immediate vicinity of ‘Ain Silwin; and that the “pool: 
between the two walls” is ‘Ain Silwan itself. 

The question that must now be raised is, What do we 
know about walls in the vicinity of ‘Ain Silwan? From 
2 Sam. 5° we know that David fortified the City of David 
with a wall; this wall, accordingly, must have inclosed the 
southern end of the eastern hill. Traces of it and of 
the scarps that formed its foundation have been discovered 
by Bliss and by Guthe on the southern and eastern sides of 
the hill high above the bed of the Kidron. No traces of 
this wall have yet been discovered in the Tyropcon valley, 
but the artificial scarp on which it stood may be followed , 
for some distance above Siloam. 

At a later period a wall was built around the western hill, 
which joined the wall of the City of David at Siloam. This. 
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is described by Josephus in Wars, v. 4’, as follows: “On the 
other side, on the west, beginning at the same place [i.e. at 
the Tower of Hippicus, at the modern Jaffa Gate] it 
extended through a place called Bethso to the Gate of the 
Essenes; then, on the south, it made a curve past the foun- 
tain Siloam; after which it made another bend out of its 
course on the east side at Solomon’s Pool, and ran to a 
certain place called Ophel, where it joined the eastern 
cloister of the Temple.” From Wars, v. %, it appears 
that the Pool of Siloam lay outside of the city. This 
indicates that the wall did not cross the Tyropeon val- 
ley from the southern end of the western hill to the south- 
ern end of the eastern hill, but that it followed the cliff 
on the western side of the pools to a point above Siloam 
and there crossed the valley to join the wall of the City of 
David on the eastern side. This wall as described by Jose- 
phus corresponds with the remains discovered by Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Bliss in 1894, extending all the way from Maudslay’s 
scarp in the Protestant Cemetery to the south end of the 
west hill. From this point Bliss traced a wall on the west- 
ern side of the Tyropeon as far as the Upper Pool of Siloam, 
where apparently it crossed the valley and joined the wall 
of the City of David. Bliss also found another massive 
wall that served at one time as a dam for the Lower Pool of 
Siloam, crossing the mouth of the Tyropeon valley from: the 
southern end of the western hill to the southern end of 
the eastern hill. 

These are the historical and archxological facts in regard — 
to walls in the vicinity of Siloam. In view of them, what is. 
one to think of the meaning of the expression “ between the. 
two walls”? The following theories have been held : — 

1. That the two walls are the eastern and western walls 
of the old City of David at the southern end of the eastern 
hill. But Hezekiah’s pool is identical with ‘Ain Silw&n, 
and this does not lie between the walls of the City of David, 
but at the bottom of the Tyropeon valley outside of the 
City of David. Moreover, the Gate between the Two Walls, 
or Fountain Gate, did not lie in the wall of the City of 
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David, since, according to Neh. 3%, 12", one had to go east- 
ward from it to reach the City of David. 

2. W. Robertson Smith, as edited by G. A. Smith in 
Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 2419, suggests the view that 
“Hezekiah’s pool was protected by an outer line of fortifi- 
cation, and that here lay the gate of the two walls.” This . 
theory is a necessary corollary of Robertson Smith’s idea 
that Jerusalem was limited to the eastern hill until Macca- 
bean times; but it is destitute of archeological evidence. 
No walls have been found in the vicinity of Siloam that 
serve to join the Pool of Siloam as a sort of appendix to the 
City of David. The wall on the west side of the Tyropeon 
defends, not the pool, but the western hill; and the wall 
across the mouth of the Tyropeon is evidently designed to 
defend the whole southern end of the city. The expression 
“between the two walls” is applicable to a pool inclosed 
with an outer wall which attached it to the city, but it is 
not applicable to a gate which lay outside of this enclosure. 
Robertson Smith disguises this difficulty by calling it the 
“gate of the two walls,” but the Hebrew says distinctly 
“the gate between the two walls.” 

8. Bliss, Guthe, Benzinger, Kittel, Marti, Duhm, Wil- 
son, think that the “two walls” are the wall of Josephus 
that crosses the valley above ‘Ain Silwfin and the massive 
wall at the mouth of the valley from the end of the western 
hiJl to the end of the eastern hill. This theory explains 
satisfactorily the name “ between the two walls” applied to 
the Pool of Siloam, but it does not explain this name as 
applied to the Fountain Gate. If the two walls are the 
wall north of Siloam and the wall south of Siloam, the Foun- 
tain Gate was not between two walls but through one wall. 


‘Furthermore, it is very doubtful whether the wall across the 


mouth of the Tyropwon was in existence as early as the 
time of Hezekiah. It was not in existence in Josephus’s 
day. He says distinctly that Siloam lay outside of the city, 
and that the wall bent above Siloam, and again at the 
Lower Pool, which he calls Solomon’s Pool. It seems un- 
likely that the preéxilic city should have been more exten- 
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sive than Herod’s city, and that the task of crossing the deep 
Tyropeon valley should have been shunned by Herod when 
it was accomplished by the ancient kings. We know that 
the Empress Eudoxia (450-460 a.p.) built a wall across the 
mouth of the Tyropeon, so as to protect the church at the 
Pool of Siloam. The outermost wall that Bliss discovered 
is probably her work, and there is no good reason to suppose 
that it followed the line of a more ancient wall. 

4. The only theory left is that the two walls are the 
walls on the two sides of the Tyropwon valley, that is, 
the eastern wall of the western hill and the western wall of 
the eastern hill. This is the view of Duhn, and is suggested 
as an alternative tneory by Benzinger and Marti. If this be 
80, it throws light on the moot question among archeologists 
of the antiquity of the south wall as described by Josephus. 
If the valley of Hinnom be identified with WAdy er-Rab&bi, 
then the Valley Gate of Neh. 2% and 8%, which was in 
existence as early as Uzziah (2 Chr. 26°), must be identified 
with Josephus’s Gate of the Essenes and with the gateway 
which Bliss discovered at the southwest corner of the city 
near the Protestant Cemetery. In that case Nehemiah’s 
wall, as described in Neh. 2115, 31%15, 128187, followed the 
same line as Josephus’s wall; but Nehemiah’s wall was 
merely a repairing of the preéxilic wall, consequently we 
shall have to assume that the western hill of Jerusalem was 
inclosed in preéxilic times. If, on the other hand, Robert- 
son Smith is right in identifying the Hinnom with the 
Tyropwon, then Nehemiah’s wall did not follow the same — 
course as that of Josephus, and there is no evidence that the 
western hill was inclosed in preéxilic times. There is a 
strong probability in favor of the identification of Hinnom — 
with the Wady er-Rab&bi, but the case cannot be regarded as 
settled, and so long as this is uncertain there will be doubt 


. concerning the area of preéxilic Jerusalem. 


The phrase “ between the two walls” throws a great deal 
of light upon this matter, for it indicates the existence of a 
wall on the western side of the Tyropon valley at the time 
when this phrase was used. The mention of the “gate 
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between the two walls” in 2 Ki. 25 carries us back to the 
period of the Exile, and shows at least that the two walls 
were in existence before the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadrezzar. This means that the wall described by 
Josephus and excavated by Bliss was in existence in pre- 
exilic times. The mention of “the pool between the two 
walls” in Is. 22" carries us back to a still earlier period. 
Is. 224 is in the main an oracle of the time of Sennacherib’s 
invasion in 701. Recent commentators (e.g. Duhm, Cheyne, 
Marti) reject vss.°>4¢ on the ground that they interrupt 
the connection between ®* and 4°. In ®°°4 we read, “Ye 
looked to the armor in the House of the Forest, and ye saw 
that the breaches in the City of David were many.” Verse 2 
continues, “ But ye looked not to Him who prepared all this, 
and Him who fashioned it long ago ye did not regard.” 
These two sentences seem to belong together, and the 
description of the repairing of the wall and of the con- 
struction of the new pool that comes between looks like the 
interpolation of a learned scribe. I am not quite sure that 
this argument is valid. These items are not irrelevant to 
Isaiah’s thought that the nation has depended upon worldly 
helps rather than upon Yahweh, and the contrast “ ye looked 
to the armor, but ye looked not to Yahweh,” could easily be 
carried over the short, intervening clauses. Moreover, these 
clauses are in poetic parallelism, and show the alternation of 
parallels that is favored by Isaiah (cf. Is. 7”). The lan- 
guage also is archaic and poetic. It is possible, therefore, 
that these words are an original part of the prophecy. How- 
ever, even if they are an interpolation, this does not affect 
their value as archzological evidence. The scribe who added 
the statement, “‘ Ye held back the water of the old pool, and 
ye numbered the houses of Jerusalem, and ye brake down 
the houses to fortify the wall, and ye made a reservoir 
between the two walls for the water of the old pool,” must 
have had access to historical sources for the reign of Heze- 
kiah independent of our books of Kings or Chronicles, which 
contain no such statements as these. There is no reason, 
accordingly, to doubt the correctness of this information, 
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even if it be not an integral part of the prophecy of Isaiah. 
This passage indicates that the expression “ between the two 

walls” could be used as early as the reign of Hezekiah, that 
is, that the wall inclosing the western hill existed as early 
as his time. The expression “between the two walls” is 
never used before the reign of Hezekiah, and this fact leads 
to the conjecture that “the other wall,” which Hezekiah is 
reported to have built, was the loop around the southern 
end of the western hill. In 2 Chr. 325 we read: “And he 
took courage and built up all the wall that was broken 
down, and raised it up to the towers, and the other wall 
without” (or “another wall without”). This passage is not 
found in the book of Kings, but it does not show the pecul- 
iarities of the Chronicler, and must have been derived by 
him from an ancient source. It is confirmed by Is. 22%, 
“And ye numbered the houses of Jerusalem, and ye brake 
down the houses to fortify the wall.” It was the building 
of this southernmost line of wall that first made the descrip- 
_ tion “ between the two walls” possible for the region round 
about Siloam. If these arguments be valid, then Josephus’s 
southern wall was as old as the time of Hezekiah. The 
inner line of wall on the south, which Bliss discovered, en- 
circling the upper portion of the western hill, must then be 
the line of Solomon and the other kings who preceded 
Hezekiah. 
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Ethnological Parallels to Exodus iv. 24-26 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


HIS little paragraph Ex. 4% has been a puzzle to the 
expositors, older and more recent. It narrates that 
Moses was on his way from Midian back to Egypt; “ And it 
came to pass on the way, at the camping-place, that Yahweh 
encountered him and sought to kill him. Then Zipporah 
took a sharp flint and cut off the foreskin of her son and 
touched his feet, and said... Then he refrained from 
him.” What Zipporah said will occupy our attention later. 
For the present it is sufficient to note that according to the 
main stream of the narrative just quoted, the author desires 
to teach the efficacy of the blood of circumcision as a remedy 
(or, more exactly, a charm) against disease. When one is 
suddenly threatened with death, this blood saves his life. 
The words used to describe the application of the blood 
to the patient are yor yim). The modern commentators 
see in 395 a euphemism, as though with the amputated 
M999 Zipporah touched the corresponding part of Moses’ 
person. On the basis of this interpretation they assume that 
the wrath of Yahweh was aroused by the fact of Moses’ 
uncircumcision, and argue that the circumcision of the son 
was a substitute for that of the father. But this is to read 
something into the text. The words “his feet” are per- 
fectly intelligible in their ordinary sense, and the passages 
cited to sustain the theory that they are euphemistic cannot 
be called convincing. The verb before us is D3). The 
pointing shows that it is parallel to BADIM. of Ex. 12%. In — 
this latter passage it is used of sprinkling or smearing the 
blood of the passover lamb on the doorposts of the house. 
The two narratives seem to be from the same hand, and we 
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can hardly be wrong in supposing that the author (J in both. 
cases) thought of the two actions as strictly parallel. As 
in the one case the Sons of Israel were threatened with death 
and were delivered by the blo~d of the passover lamb streaked 
on the door, so in the other case, Moses, when threatened 
with death, was delivered by the blood of his child rubbed 
on his feet. 

It is evident that we have here a view of circumcision 
which differs markedly from the one which has passed into 
tradition. The directions of P in Gen. 17 say nothing of the 
disposal of the blood shed in the operation. The author 
there emphasizes the rite as a sign of the covenant, the mark 
in the flesh which showed membership in the people of 
Yahweh. In the passage before us this view does not appear, 
and the blood is the most important thing. It would scarcely 
be fair to say that the operation is in the writer’s mind only 
a means for procuring the blood, for the blood owes its effi- 
cacy to the fact that it is shed in a religious rite. But in 
the religious rite the disposal of the blood is a matter of 
prime importance,—so much we are authorized to say. 
This is a more primitive view than the one held by P, and 
the passage makes upon us the impression of great antiquity 
both in this respect and in the matter of the stone knife, 
which appears only here and in the primitive rite of Josh. 5. 

As illustrating the view of circumcision present in the 
Hebrew writer’s mind, I venture to adduce some ethnological 
parallels which have never, so far as I know, been brought. 
into connection with the Biblical passage. They are from 
the two works of Spencer and Gillen, entitled The Native 
Tribes of Central Australia, 1899, and The Northern Tribes 
of Central Australia, 1904. 

It is well known that the tribes whose customs are de- 
scribed in these works all practise circumcision. “After the 
operation the foreskin is handed to the boy’s okilia (elder 
brother or son of his father’s elder brother), who also takes 
charge of the blood from the wound, which has been collected 
in a shield. He greases the piece of skin and gives it to the 
younger brother of the boy and tells him to swallow it, the 
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idea being at the present day that it will strengthen him and 
make him grow tall and strong. The blood is taken by the 
okilia to his camp, where he hands it over to his unawa or 
wife, and she then rubs the blood over the breasts and fore- 
sheads of women who are elder sisters of the boy’s mother or 
of himself. These women must not on any account touch 
tthe blood themselves, and, after rubbing it on, the woman 
adds a coat of red ochre. The mother of the boy is never 
allowed to see the blood. Amongst some groups of western 
Aruata the foreskin is presented to the sister of the newly 
eireumcised youth, who smears it with red ochre and wears 
it suspended from her neck” (Native Tribes, p. 250f.). In 
another tribe (we are told) the blood and foreskin are taken 
as before by the okilia, and buried in a hole in the ground. — 
Small stones are laid in the hole, after which the sand is filled 
in and a small stick — perhaps six inches long — is laid over 
the place. This stick is called ultha, and neither the boy 
who has been operated upon nor. any woman may go near it 
(p. 268). After a young woman has undergone the opera- 
tion which corresponds to circumcision, the blood is smeared 
over the bodies of her female relatives, who also drink some 
of it. When a man is very ill, blood drawn from a woman 
may be given him as medicine. or rubbed over his body, and 
@ woman may be treated in the same way with man’s blood. 
The point of interest is that blood so used is drawn from the 
organs which have been operated upon by one of the rites of 
initiation (p. 468 f.). 

From the work entitled Northern Tribes we have the fol- 
lowing : “In the Urabunna tribe the stone knife used in the 
operation is made ready by the boy’s maternal uncle and by 

. his elder brother. After the operation the knife and the fore- 
skin are handed to the elder brother who provided the knife, 
and he goes around and with the foreskin touches the stomach 
of every man who stands in the same degree of relationship 
to the boy. This is then buried” (p. 884). “Similarly, in 
the rite of subincision, which is common to all these tribes, 
the young man who is operated on touches the head of his 
father with a little of the blood from himself” (p. 861). In 
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another case, after subincision, the boy who had been oper- 
ated upon was lifted up over two men who stood in the rela- 
tionship of brothers to his destined wife, and the blood from 
the wound was allowed to drip on their backs. This we are 
told established a special friendly relation between him and 
them. At the same time and place some of the blood was as 
usual “ placed in a paper bark dish and, together with the 
‘spears and boomerangs, handed over by the father to one of 
the boy’s tjakaka (mother’s elder brothers), whom he told to 
go and bury the blood in the bank of a water-hole where the 
lilies grew. The foreskin, tied up in bark, was at first taken 
possession of by the tjakaka man, who subsequently handed 
it over to his son, telling him to send it on to a tribal father 
of the boy living in a distant group. This man finally 
brought it back to the boy’s father with a present of spears, 
and it was then handed once more to the takaka man who, 
after cutting it in pieces, buried the remains in the ground 
by the side of a water-hole” (p. 872). It may be remarked 
that the bulbs of the water-lilies are eaten by the natives, 
and the burial of the foreskin at the place where they grow 
is supposed to insure an abundant crop. 

I may add the following: “The drawing and drinking of 
blood on certain special occasions is associated with the idea 
that those who take part in the ceremony are thereby bound 
together in friendship, and are obliged to assist one another. 
At the same time it makes treachery impossible. As de- 
scribed in connection with the avenging expedition of the 
Arunta tribe, the men taking part in this [expedition] 
assembled together, and, after each one had been touched 
with the girdle made from the hair of the man whose death 
they were going out to avenge, they drew blood from their 
urethras and sprinkled it over each other” (p. 598, with 
which compare the statement at the bottom of p. 560). In 
these tribes, as in the cases cited above, special care is taken 
of the blood drawn by circumcision. The only difference is 
that, in the tribes now in view, the boy’s mother drinks some 
of it. Here also we read of one locality where it is buried 
by the sido of a water-hole—in this case by the boy’s 
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mother. Here also we find the practice of giving a sick man 
or woman blood to drink, and of rubbing blood on the body 
(p. 599 f.). 

Among all these cases only one can be called strictly par- 
allel to the one in Exodus. This is the one in which the 
foreskin was made to touch the stomachs of a definite group 
of men. But I think it clear that the theory at the basis of 
the whole group of observances is the same, and that it illus- 
trates the thought of the Biblical author. This theory is that 
the blood of circumcision is a powerful charm. The ampu- 
tated skin is also a powerful charm, and, in case the actual 
rite cannot be performed, blood obtained from the place 
of circumcision is equally efficacious. All the Australian 
instances show this to be the view, and it is the only view 
which will account for the passage before us. If now we 
seek for a further explanation, in other words if we ask 
ourselves how this efficacy came to be attributed to the blood 
of circumcision, we are reminded again of the blood of the 
passover. That defended the Israelites from death because 
it was the blood of an animal consecrated to Yahweh as a 
sacrifice. The dedication of the animal made it partake of 
divinity to such an extent that the destroying angel or even 
Yahweh himself could not attack those protected by it. 

If the parallel holds, we may justly argue that the blood 
of circumcision has its magic power because it is the blood 
of a consecrated person, and that the rite of circumcision is 
thought of as an act of dedication. But we are not yet at 
the most primitive conception. The passover victim, when 
consecrated, is put to death. The tradition which brings 
the passover feast into connection with the slaying of the 
first-born intimates, not obscurely, that the original rite was 
the consecration and consequent sacrifice of the first-born 
son. The acceptance of an animal as a substitute was a 
modification of the original rite. May we not argue that 
circumcision is another modification of the original rite? 
In the case narrated of Moses, it was actually the first-born 
son whose blood saved his father from death. If we are to 
speculate at all on the reason for the anger of Yahweh, the 
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most plausible hypothesis seems to be that Moses had delayed 
to sacrifice his son, and that Zipporah saw that the blood of — 
the boy would be accepted, though his life was spared. If 
that were the lesson of the passage in its original connection, 
we can account for the fragmentary form in which it has 
come down to us. The editor would be reluctant to pre- 
serve so primitive a trait. Circumcision is in fact supposed 
by some scholars to be a substitute for human sacrifice. 

Confining ourselves to the more obvious teaching of the 
passage, which we have seen to be the efficacy of circum- — 
cision blood, it may be interesting to notice that even in late 
tradition the blood has not become a matter of indifference. 
Rosenau, in his recent book on Jewish Ceremonial Institu- 
tions, says, “If a circumcision has for some cause or other 
been performed at night, blood, known as the blood of the 
covenant, must be drawn from the male organ of the child 
during the following day.” And again, “A child born with- 
out a foreskin has simply the drop of blood constituting the 
blood of the covenant taken from him by incision.” This 
requirement of blood to be shed seems to be a survival of the 
primitive view, though the blood is no longer applied to the 
persons present. 

Up to this point we have had no difficulty with our text. 
Fragmentary as it is, it is perfectly clear, and the author’s 
main interest is plain. The substitution of “the angel of 
Yahweh ” or simply “an angel” for Yahweh himself in some 
of the versions is plainly secondary; aside from this there is 
nothing that calls for remark. It is different when we come 
to the part of the narrative heretofore ignored, verses *° 
and ™, These are usually rendered: “A bridegroom of blood 
art thou tome. Then He refrained from him. So she said: 
A bridegroom of blood for circumcisions.” To see how inap- 
posite these words are, we must put ourselves in the position 
of the original writer. The incident which he narrates from 
tradition was of importance to him not so much because he 
found it in the life of Moses, as because it had some connec- 
tion with the customs and usages of his own time. In the 
real sequence of events the usage was first, the narrative 
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which justified it was secondary. At the time when the tra- 
dition arose it was already an established custom to rub the 
blood from a young man or from a child just circumcised, or 
to rub the amputated piece of skin, on the men of the clan. 
Tradition supposed this to have arisen because at one time 
Moses was very ill and was saved by the circumcision blood 
of his first-born son. The sequel of the story should, there- 
fore, be something like this: “ Therefore, to the present day, 
when a child is circumcised, the foreskin is rubbed on the 
feet of each man of the family.” And I believe that some- 
thing like this was the original ending of the paragraph. 
The present ending is unintelligible, first, because it makes 
Zipporah use twice the phrase B21 jM. Conceding that 
she might have used it once, we are yet wholly at a loss to 
account for the repetition. To give a reason for present 
usage (which we have seen to be the author’s purpose), the 
second phrase should be put in the mouth of the people. 
What we expect, but do not find, is some phrase which the 
people still use on the occasion of circumcision. But this is 
only the beginning of our difficulty. The phrase D°S" |FN 
is likely to mislead us, as it has misled the older expositors, 
if we translate it ‘a bridegroom of blood.’ To us the most 
natural understanding of the words is the one given by 
Ewald: “She threw the foreskin at the feet of her husband, 
and reproached him with being a blood-bridegroom, that is, 
a man whom she received in marriage under the cruel neces- 
sity of shedding her child’s blood unless she were willing to 
lose him.” But the word {MM does not primarily mean a 
bridegroom. It means a relation by marriage, whether son- 
in-law, brother-in-law, or cousin-in-law. It is indeed used 
of a bridegroom in passages which correlate groom and bride, 
passages where we might also say son-in-law and daughter-in- 
law. In the case before us, it would be inappropriate to call 
Zipporah a bride, and it is equally so to speak of Moses as 
her bridegroom ; for there is no reason why she should think 
of him as her newly wedded husband. What must have 
filled her thought (as the incident was conceived by the 
narrator) was the efficacy of the circumcision blood, and 
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what she said must have been intended to encourage her 
husband by reminding him of this efficacy, or else to call the 
attention of the threatening God to what she was doing. 
A &'=t {FN is one who has been brought into covenant rela- 
tions with the clan, and, therefore, with the clan-god, a 
FV"3 [3 in later Jewish usage. It is clear that it would 
have been perfectly appropriate for Zipporah to say to 
Moses: “ Thou art in covenant with this hostile Yahweh, 
and therefore canst not die at his hand.” It would have 
been equally appropriate for her to say to Yahweh: “ This 
is a man in covenant relations with thee, and therefore safe 
from thy wrath.” If we allow O°" [FAM to stand, we must 
change the rest of the sentence ( MMR) and read either 

I am aware of the precarious nature of conjectural emen- 
dation. It may be well to notice therefore that the earliest 
interpreters of the passage felt it necessary to get from it 
some such meaning as I have indicated. The Greek version 
renders, with no substantial variation in the manuscripts, 
éorn Td THs Tot qatdiov pov, and this is con- 
firmed by the Old Latin which has: Stetit sanguis circum- 
cisionie infantis mei. The verb éorn (stetit) is difficult to 
account for. Whether it has been corrupted from an origi- 
nal éo7, or whether, as the lexicons intimate, ferns may on 
occasion be practically equivalent to ejué, I will not attempt 
to decide. But the translators understood the passage to 
contain Zipporah’s warning to the hostile power, as though 
she had said: “Here is the most potent of all charms to 
ward off thine attack — the blood of circumcision.” Those 
copies which have vs.* (it is omitted by homeoteleuton from 
B) have a similar understanding for that verse, rendering it: 
“ Then he released him because she said: It is the blood of 
circumcision of the child.” 


Onkelos shows a similar apprehension of the passage: 


“ By this circumcision blood is the IMM given to us. . . . 
Therefore she said: Had it not been for this circumcision 
blood the *3M would have been condemned to die conte 
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salem Targum, which paraphrases rather than translates, also 
takes pains to show that the chief point in the narrative is 
the expiation for guilt wrought by the blood. It is not 
probable that the Targums had access to any different text 
from the one now in our hands. They are of importance as 
showing how the translators were compelled to find in the 
passage what I have tried to show must have been there 
originally. Whether the Greek translators had a different 
text before them is not easy to say, and I am not prepared 
to restore such a text. The original intent of the passage 
has been sufficiently indicated. 

One question still remains. Is the passage designed to 
give the origin of circumcision in Israel? This view is now 
generally held, if we may judge by the most recent com- 
mentaries, the best and, so far as I know, the earliest state- 
ment of it being that of Wellhausen, which I may quote in 
full. Speaking of the difference between the method of P, 
who defines the obligations of Israel in the form of statute- 
law, and that of J, who deduces these obligations from some 
event of past times, he says: “ Yahweh does not command 
that the sinew of the thigh shall not be eaten; he wrestles 
with Israel and dislocates his thigh, and, for this reason, the 
sinew must not be eaten. How it came about that the 
young boys are circumcised in Israel is related thus [here 
follows our text in its accepted meaning]. Zipporah circum- 
cises her son instead of her husband, and so frees the latter 
from the wrath of Yahweh, under which he has fallen because 
he is in reality no blood-bridegroom, that is, because he has 
not been circumcised before his marriage. In other words, 
the circumcision of young boys is here historically explained 
as a milder substitute for the circumcision of young men 
before marriage” (Prolegomena®, p. 354 f.). 

With reference to the alleged parallel in the sinew that 
shrank it must be recognized at once that the Biblical author 
has left no doubt in our minds. He says in so many words, 
Gen. 32%, that the custom arose on account of the specific 
incident which he has narrated. In the case before us there 
is no such specific declaration. We are left to discover the 
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lesson of the incident for ourselves. Being thus left, all we 
discover is what has already been pointed out — the value of 
circumcision-blood in danger or sickness, and the custom of 
streaking such blood on the men of the clan. That it is 
legitimate, when such an exigency as severe sickness arises, 
to circumcise a child without waiting for any fixed date in 
its life, would also be a fair deduction from the passage. 
But that the passage is intended to teach the introduction of 
the rite into Israel does not seem probable. It may be that 
the author thought of Moses as uncircumcised, though this 
seems hardly likely, and it is not a necessary inference from 
this passage. 

To the latest times of Israel’s existence it was clear that 
circumcision was the sign of the covenant between Yahweh 
and the people. We now see that in the earlier period this 
thought was expressed in the significant action of streaking 
the blood of the newly circumcised youth or boy on the men 
of the clan, or on as many of them as happened to be present. 
The use of blood in covenant ceremonies is too common to 
excite remark. But we are tempted to push the inquiry one 
step farther back; why should circumcision be the mode of 
obtaining the covenant blood? Some light is thrown upon 
this custom by the Australian customs which suggested this 
paper. As we already know from other sources, mutilations 
of the body are often imitative. For example, among some 
of the Australian tribes, at initiation, a series of cuts is 
made on each side of the spine of the novice. These are 


from four to eight in number on each side of the spine, and — 


are completed by one at the nape of the neck. The scars 
which are left by these wounds enable a man who has been 
through the ceremony to be distinguished at a glance. 
“The cuts, according to tradition, are supposed to represent 
the marks on the back of the bell-bird, and they are made in 
commemoration of the time in the Alcheringa (the mythi- 
cal age of the world before the present system of things 
came into being) when the bell-bird was instrumental in 
causing the death of a great hawk-ancestor who used to kill 
and eat the natives” (Northern Tribes, p. 885). Similarly, 
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the knocking out of the front teeth practised by some of the 
tribes is known to be imitative. A myth recounts that in 
the Alcheringa the snakes thus knocked their teeth out. 
And the point of interest here is that we find a similar myth 
with reference to circumcision. ‘Two Parenthie lizards, 
who were elder and younger brothers, came away from the 
south into the country of the Utmajera, and finding there 
some men antl women whom an old crow had transformed 
out of Immintera (that is, imperfectly formed men and 
women), they operated on the men, both circumcising and 
subincising them. When all was over they said to the men: 
Do not say anything to the women about what has been done 
to you, because it is churinga (sacred) and must not be 
known by women, and they will think you arose just as you 
are. The men promised to do just as they were told, and, 
looking at themselves, said that they were like the Paren- 
thies” (Northern Tribes, p. 495). : 

In all these cases the rites of mutilation are explained by 
the desire to imitate the appearance of animals. But this 
desire is explicable only by the system which we call “ totem- 
ism.” Totemistic societies (all the Australian tribes belong 
in this category) recognize the kinship of men, animals, and 
gods. To make the relationship real, the human members 
of the organization make themselves (especially on solemn 
occasions) as nearly like their animal brothers in behavior 
and appearance as they can. Moreover, they cement the re- 
lationship by various blood-rites. The rite of circumcision 
answered a double purpose; it made the men like some 
totem animal, and it furnished the blood by which the cove- 
nant was sealed. This does not invalidate what was said 
above about circumcision being a modification of an original 
human sacrifice, for in totemistic rites the sacrificial victim 
must be made like the totem animal, and the blood most effi- 
cacious for cementing the unity of the clan is the blood of a 
sacrificial victim. From the particular totem clan which 
originated it, this rite easily spread to others because of its 
connection with the sexual life. 
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The Judgment of Foreign Peoples in 
Amos i. 3-ii. 3 : 


CRAWFORD H. TOY 


HE attitude of a Hebrew prophet toward foreign nations 
appears to be determined, as a general rule, by the at- 
titude of such nations toward the prophet’s people; it is 
friendliness for friendliness, hostility for hostility. This is 
manifestly the case in Is. 7, 17** (Ephraim and Syria), 10, 31 
(Assyria), Nahum (Nineveh), Zeph. 2 (Philistia, Moab, 
Ammon, Assyria), Jer. 46 (Egypt), 49 (Ammon, Moab), 
Ezek. 25 (Ammon, Moab, Edom, Philistia), 26-28 (Tyre, 
Sidon), 29-82 (Egypt), 85 (Edom), Obadiah (Edom), 
Is. 18, 14, 213, 48, 47 (Babylonia), 45 (Cyrus), Jer. 50, 51 © 
(Babylonia), Zech. 2°" (Babylonia), 145 (unfriendly nations), 
Mal. 12* (Edom), Zech. 9'* (Syria, Tyre, Philistia). In 
other cases the historical relations of the peoples and the 
tone of the prophetic passage are uncertain ; so in Is. 14% 
(Philistia), 15, 16 (Moab), 18 (Ethiopia), 217°” (Dumah, 
Arabia), 28 (Tyre), Jer. 25**! (all nations except the Baby- — 
lonians). In none of these cases is the prophet’s denunciation 
or applause dependent on the moral character of the nation 
in question. The sudden change of front in the seventh 
and sixth centuries is significant. Nebuchadrezzar is re- 
garded by Jeremiah and Ezekiel as an invincible monarch 
and as Yahweh’s instrument for the purging of Israel, and 
they are friendly to Babylon; but when Cyrus approaches 
and there is hope that captive Israel will return to its own 
land in peace, the prophet of that time gives vent to fierce 
exultation over the imminent downfall of Chaldea. The 
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necessary inference from all these facts is that, while the 
intranational moral code of the prophets was good, their 
judgment of foreign nations was in these cases morally low, 
and that Yahweh, as they thus describe his conduct, was not 
just. 

It is held by many recent expositors, however, that the 
denunciation of foreign peoples in Amos is based on purely 
moral grounds — that the atrocities mentioned are condemned 
not because they were inflicted on Israel but because they 
were sins against humanity. This is by no means clear. 
They all refer to deeds committed in war, and in ancient 
Semitic warfare cruelty was the universal rule. In this re- 
gard the Israelites did not differ from their neighbors. Ac- 
cording to the record Saul by Samuel’s direction (1 Sam. 15) 
put the Amalekites to the sword, men, women and children ; 
Jehu (2 K. 9, 10) slew all the males of Ahab’s family, and 
Jezebel, and a temple-full of Baal-worshipers; Menahem 
(2 K. 15%) did in Tiphsah just what is charged in Amos 
against Ammon; and wholesale slaughter is enjoined in 
Deut. 13% 25”, and is promised by Yahweh in Deut. 3241. 42; 
and while these prescriptions in Deuteronomy were never 
carried out, their spirit is the same as if they had been 
carried out. Only in one passage (Hos. 1*) is there any 
condemnation of such procedures on the part of Israelites, 
and in this passage the ground of condemnation seems to be 
not the cruelty of the act but the religious apostasy of the 
house of Jehu. In fact this strenuous way of conducting 
war was not regarded as wrong. When Elisha (2 K. 8178) 
weeps over Hazael’s future deeds, it is not at their cruelty, 
but for the reason that Israel will be the sufferer; Hazael 
thinks it a “great thing” that is promised him, and Elisha 
was doubtless of the same opinion. 

Devastation of territory and slaughter of the inhabitants 
are the things charged against Damascus, Edom and Ammon 
in Amos; they might also be charged against Israel, and 
there is no good reason to suppose that in such a case Israelite 
moralists would condemn them. However, a distinction is 
made in Deut. 2013.14; the men are to be killed, but the 
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women taken as slaves. This rule is a hundred or more 
years later than Amos. It is possible, however, that he an- 
ticipated it, and that in the indictment of Ammon he lays 
the stress on the treatment of women; but comparison with 
2 K. 811-13 and the expression in Amos 1% “that they might 
enlarge their border” make it probable that he is thinking 
merely of the slaughter as intended to get control of Israel- 
itish territory. 

The charge against the Philistines and Tyre is selling cap- 
tives into slavery. This also was permitted by the laws of 
war of the time, and was probably practiced by the Israel- 
ites; the special prohibition of the sale of Israelite slave 
wives to foreigners (Ex. 21°) and of foreign slave wives 
(Deut. 21) makes it probable that other slaves might be 
sold. There is no evidence that the Israelites engaged in 
wholesale slave-trading as the Phenicians and Philistines 
are said to have done; but the right of such trading is 
recognized in the Torah, and is not called in question any- 
where in the Old Testament. It is not said whether the 
captives sold by the Philistines and Tyre were Israelites or 
others, nor is the precise nature of the “covenant of brothers” 
violated by Tyre stated, and therefore the interpretation of 
the paragraphs devoted to those two countries is doubtful. 
The obscure phrase m5w mid) seems to refer to the carry- 
ing off of all the people of some community; but our his- 
torical records give no information on this point, and we can 
only surmise from the context that the reference is to some 
Israelite city or region. 

As to the offence of Moab (2") it is impossible to say, 
from the Masoretic text, what its precise nature was. The 
text of vss. 1-2 is in disorder,! and the historical reference, if 
there be one, is not known. The paragraph, on its face, 
alludes to a ritual crime, some insult to a dead king of 
Edom. If this be connected with the campaign of 2 K. 3, 
it is to be noted that Edom was then the ally of Israel, and 

1 In 2° I suggest the omission of the words Mi and 3X1 so as to bring 


the expression into accord with that in 14; 3¥1% may be gloss and Ms} 
erroneous scribal repetition from the preceding word. 
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insult to the one was insult to the other. In any case no 
strictly moral consideration is involved. 

It appears from this review that it cannot be said that the 
judgment of foreign peoples in Amos rises above the narrow 
national point of view. How much of this introductory de- 


nunciatory section is from the hand of the prophet Amos it. 


is not easy to determine. The paragraphs on Tyre and Edom 
(and that on Judah) are pretty certainly of later origin. 
That the book begins with a string of denunciations is a 
surprising fact. The only other example of such a prologue 
(omitting the monographs of Nahum and Obadiah) is 
Zech. 9!, in which the countries mentioned are Syria, Tyre 
(and Sidon) and Philistia; the coincidence is noteworthy, 
though not decisive for the date of the Amos passage. For 
the purpose of this note the dates are of secondary importance. 
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The Dating of their Manuscripts by the 
Samaritans 


RICHARD GOTTHEIL 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE immediate occasion of this paper was the offer to 

sell in New York a fine manuscript of the Samaritan 
Hebrew text of the Pentateuch. The codex, two pages of 
which are here photographed, is indeed a superb piece of 
calligraphy, and its parchment generally excellent, though 
of varying quality and thickness. It contains 265 leaves. 
Added interest in this manuscript has been aroused by the 
report that it is the oldest dated Hebrew codex in existence, 
its date being quite circumstantially given as 116 a.H. 
(= 784 a.c.). It has been further asserted that the caliph 
Marwan is mentioned in the cryptogram. By means of 
photographic reproductions of certain pages, the manuscript 
has been offered for sale in various places, with a price 
attached to it quite in keeping with its supposed date. 
I understand that at one time this had reached the dizzy 
height of $100,000, but lately it has fallen to $35,000. 
A speculative trust is said to have been formed in Beirit to . 
hold and eventually to sell the manuscript, which will prob- 
ably remain a holding trust for some time to come. 

Though the age assigned to the manuscript has been de- 
clared authentic by a number of scholars—among them 
Dr. B. Moritz, Keeper of the Khedivial Library in Cairo — 
the statements made concerning it could hardly contain 
more errors than they do. Even if the reading of the date 
were correct, the inference drawn would yet be erroneous: 
the St. Petersburg codex No. 4 is dated 99 a.H. (= 717 A.C.), 
and codex Watson II is dated 85 a.H. (= 655 a.c.). But, 
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in the first place, there is no mention of a caliph Marwan in 
. the cryptogrammic colophon. I can only suppose that the 
word (plural of “law”)! has been mistaken 
for a proper name and connected with that of the caliph. 
Moreover, the date 734 A.c. would conflict either with the 


burial day of Marwan I, which was some time in the year 


685, or with the birthday of Marwfn II, which was some 
time in the year 744. Furthermore, the date itself has 
been wrongly construed. I find that one of the photo- 
graphs came into the hands of Mr. A. Cowley, the learned 
sub-librarian of the Bodleian; and that he very justly ques- 
tioned the construction placed upon the ta’rikh2 For this 
ta’rikh is cryptogrammic in its arrangement only, and not at 
all in its real sense. Upon its face the codex does indeed 
look old ; and from what I have seen of similar synagogue 
codices in Cairo, Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Rome, I should 
have assigned to it quite a respectable age. This the Samari- 
tans themselves seem to have done; and either in Nablus, or 
in Gaza, or in Damascus, or in Egypt (wherever it may 
have tarried), it must have been the object of much venera- 
tion. At two places this veneration has spoilt. the beauty of 


the text. Lev. 92 oom Sx and | 


Num. 6% (the M543) are much blurred and blotched, 
as if from an excess of kissing. The manuscript must have 
been open at these pages, in order that the worshipper might 
come into physical contact with the promised blessings.® 

RAK, or even MIN (Harkavy, Catalog der he- 
brdischen und samaritenischen Handschriften ... in St. Petersourg, ii. 
p. 49) is the Syriac j2uje] the Talmudic ®A’"8 or RN, The plural 
oceurs in the following forms: pW, 
PTW, TUK, [RWW (Harkavy, ibid. p. 49; JQR, xiv. 31). In place of 
this Aramaic form, we sometimes find the Hebrew AWNpA ANNA or WN 
simply. 

2See JQR, xvi. p. 483; Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly State- 
ment, 1904, p. 396. 

8 This is a practice common to Karaite and Rabbanite Jews in the Orient. 
Nearly every synagogue has, in addition to its scrolls, one or more copies of 
the Bible or some of its parts in book form (called MN ND or (3) 


which were, and still are, regarded with superstitious veneration. They are 
kissed and stroked ; but only taken out on the festival of Simkat Torah. 
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Whether the efficacy of this act depended upon the age of 
the parchment and of its writing, I do not know. The 
manuscript is now no longer in the hands of such as can be 
benefited by it, and we need have no hesitancy in revealing the 
fact that it is some 785 years younger than has been supposed. 
It must not be forgotten that the Samaritans, having so 
few connections outside of their own small communities, 
were even more engulfed in the Arab invasion than were the 
Jews. The impress of the new culture was seen at a very 
early time both in their language and in their literature. 
Samaritan must very soon have become merely a religious 
and literary tongue—sooner even than Syriac did among 
the Aramaic-speaking Christians of Palestine and Syria. 
If it is true that a hundred years of Arab dominion 
robbed these of their ancient speech, what wonder that the 
process succeeded even more quickly with the Samaritans. 
It is, therefore, no argument against the authenticity of 
Cod. Watson II that the writer dates his work according 
to the Mohammedan fashion ;* though Damascus, in which 
place he lived, had fallen into Arab hands only twenty- 
three years previously. So far as I am aware, there are no 
Samaritan manuscripts in which the date is not according 
to the Mohammedan era.5 This era is variously expressed 
mobnnd, or simply 
wa “33 ; and, in a 
few cases, BY and once, with an addi- 
* See JAOS, xx. p. 173. 


5 In other enumerations, e.g. the Masorah (see below), the larger numbers ~ 
are placed first. In Hebrew and Arabic either method may be followed 
(Wright, Arabic Grammar, 3d ed., i. p. 259, D). In the lithographed copy of 
Exodus mentioned at the end of this article, the date according to the Exodus 
is given in the Hebrew manner 3). 3). MRD. 11. DDIM. 1, 

6 See JAOS, xx. p. 177. 

7 De Sacy, Mémoire sur la version Arabe des livres de Moise 2 V' usage des 
Samaritains, p. 4. 

& JQR, xiv. p. 28; Harkavy, J.c. p. 144, and the Hebrew inscription at 
Nablus, ZDMG, xiv. p. 624, lines 3 and 4. 

073. pt. NWI, é.¢. 751 a.m. (Juynboll, Chronicon Samari- 
tanum, p. 19) ; O13. "Dy. MRI. M. 71.7. NW, 804 a.m. (Harkavy, 
Le. p. 7) ; 073. OY. NIN. Med. 808 . NWI 
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tional word What the word actually 
means we do not know. The root does not occur in Biblical 
and Talmudic Hebrew, in Aramaic or in Syriac. If it does 
not contain some mystic gematria, it may be connected with 
the Arabic (wos to bore, to throw or. the ground, to calumni- 


ate, to insult; though it seems almost impossible that the 


Samaritans would use so openly an “insulting” term in ref- 
erence to their over-lords. But the Mohammedan era is 
found even where additional and confirmatory dates are 
attached, e.g. 173333 swind, or according to the sup- 
posed date of the Exodus or the Creation.2 The months 
given are also invariably the Mohammedan ones. Only in 
most isolated cases is the Jewish Hebrew method used, as in 
a Passover hymn 535 “Mk Mw, where the 
whole date is incomprehensible, or in the jumbled Hebrew of 
the modern Samaritans in their letter to Professor Kautzsch 
a few years ago: # WE) (!) FINS 
Usually the formula is as follows: 


This might also be written : 
or again : 
or, lastly, making use of the Hebrew /> for the hundreds : 
(4) 


10I do not understand this. In Jewish writings Esau = Rome = Chris- 
tianity. It is quite evident that such cannot be its meaning here. 

11 Harkavy, l.c. p. 18. 

12 Ibid. p. 68 ; Hebraica, ix. p.219. In a few mss. from Egypt, the Coptic, 
Persian, and Alexandrian dates are added (ZDMG@, li. p. 504). 

18 Heidenheim, Vierteljahrschrift, iii. p. 362. 

1% ZDPYV, viii. p. 150. The same remark applies to their method of dat- 
ing according to Hebrew style in their letters to Job Ludolf .nww.niv 
. IW. OWN. DDK (Epistolae Samaritanum 
Sichemitarum, Cizae, 1688, pp. 9, 16), or, according to Arabic fashion, in 
writing to Huntington: tne e's Raley (Schnurrer, 
Samaritanischer Briefwechsel, p. 34, etc.). I suspect that Heidenheim, 
Bibl. Sam. ii. 68, 18, contains a date which I do not understand. 
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According to scheme No. 4 I have found the following 
mss. : 


Bodleian cod. Pococke No. 5, ' 
te. 721 = 1821 
Juynboll, Chron. Samar., p. 19, 
751 = 1350 
Harkavy, Cat., p. 88, te. 810 = 1407 
Ibid. p. 71, te. 852 1448 
Barberini Triglott (Bibl. Sam. i. p. 95), 
- PM - 881 = 1476 
Cod. Berlin Or. fol. 534, p°M-X- 890 = 1485 
Paris, cod. Samar, No. 5, p-Oi-Di-}, te. 967 = 1559 
Harkavy, Cat., p. 71, p-Oi-¥-1-M3w, te. 997 = 1589 


Many of the Masoretic notes at the end of mss. are also 
written in this system (see below). 

We are now ready to take up the colophon in our manu- 
script. As is well known, such colophons are rarely to be 
found at the end of the manuscript; in nearly every case 
they are woven out of some part of the text of the Biblical 
books— preferably of the first chapter of Deuteronomy. 
Our manuscript has them also at this place, and the final 
letter of each word so selected is characterized by a hori- 
zontal stroke underneath it. The colophon thus deciphered 
reads : 
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and may be translated : 


“TI, Jacob, son of Joseph, son of Mashlamah,® son of 
Joseph of the Priests of the Stone, have written this holy 
Torah for the aged and honored Reader and Prayer-leader,® 
the worthy scribe, the great Appointed One,” the Archon ® 
Joseph, the son of the aged and honored, The Appointed 
One of the Congregation, the Archon and doer of good, 
Methohiah, son of the aged and honored Appointed One of 
the Congregation, the Archon Joseph, son of the aged and 
honored The Great Appointed One, and Archon Najmah 
of the Sons of Methohiah. And the aforementioned Metho- 


15 The name occurs several times; see the letter of Mashlamah ben Ab 
m1 in Heidenheim’s Vierteljahrschrift, i. p. 88 ; Azimah bar Mashlamah in a 
Samaritan chronicle of the eleventh century (ibid. p. 880); Abi Hand Mash- 
lamah of the Bené Sagiana (? Juynboll, J.c. p. 19, who transcribes it Meshul- 
lamah. For 113820, cf. 73°20 JAOS, xx. p. 176); Joseph ben Mashlamah 
in Heidenheim, Bibl. Sam. i. p. 95. 

16 MNP, TMEYY, evidently referring to his office as official leader in prayer. 
Cp. Harkavy, J.c. pp. 74, 109: MP mby. Juynboll, l.c. p. 20; De Sacy, 


Lc. p. 198, An Arabic superscription renders this by Aua,J! stil 
(QR, xiv. 31; Bloch, Die samaritanisch-arabische Pentateuchiibersetzung, 
p. 81). 
often WD or (Harkavy, l.c. p. 74). Juynboll 
(i.c. p. 19) translates ‘Rabbi.’ So does De Sacy (i.c.. p. 16); but also 
‘consecratus’ (p. 197). If it is a title, it may stand in some connection 
with . 13.1375, a designation not used by the younger (Levitic) branch 
(ef. Non. TAOS, xx. p. 176). It may, however, be 
nothing more than an honorific appellation, as Watson holds (JAOS, xx. 
p. 176). ‘Stay’ or ‘Pillar’ will then be the equivalent of the Arabic 
in such names as An Arabic super- 
scription gives . nbnp. POD as (Bloch, J.c. p. 31). G. Mar- 
goliouth makes out of this a proper name, ‘‘ Sadaka bar Samuka”’ !! (ZDMG, 
li. p. 504). 

ANIW or Np. IW (Harkavy, p. 100) or MND . IW (ibid. 
p. 71). Cp. the Syriac and Palestinian [Jess]. In the Targim {1)°* = 
V4) (1 Chron, 112; 2 Chron, 111 ; 287; Job $157; 201); 3°9) (Prov. 21%; 
Job 3418) ; Ww (2 Chron. 34*) ; ww’ (2 Chron. 3617). I do not know that 
this denotes any particular grade in the Samaritan hierarchy. In the Arabic 
superscription mentioned above, it is translated by zest wy which 
is chosen not simply because of the similarity in sound, but also because 

e 
means a noble or high person’; cf. 
Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, p. 1149). 
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hiah had it written ® at his own cost™ for his aforementioned 
son: nor has he any associate in it. This was in the month 
Jumadah II, in the year Pw'x (901 = 1495/6) of the rule of 
the Ishmaelites. It is the completion of six Torahs. Praise 
be to God that He has assisted me in His mercy. I suppli- 
cate of Him that He may grant me to teach in (out of)! 
it children and grand-children. Amen! Amen! Amen! 
Through the intervention of Moses the Faithful One.” 2 
Who the persons mentioned in this colophon were we do 
not know: their names do not appear in other colophons, 
nor in the three chronicles that have come down to us. 
I have punctuated Mashlamah and not Meshalmah, as is 


19 So I translate 72)ND. See Harkavy, ic. p. 73. De Sacy (i.c. p. 16) 
translates ‘legis peritus,’ which is hardly correct. 


cf. and similar expressions now 


(Kohn, Zur Sprache . .. der Samaritaner, p. 69; H. Hildesheimer, Des 
' Samaritaners Margah Buch der Wunder, p. 38). 


(Harkavy, Uc. p. 110; Bloch, p. 30); 
O33. 39. 199 (Harkavy, Lc. p. 75) ; 0°33. m9. 
p. 77); made. (ms. Bodl. 
Pococke, No. 5); - 1329. ‘1p’. (Heidenheim, Bibi. Sam. i. p. 96) 
(Harkavy, lc. p, 122). For 7132 and 72 cf. ba, (ZA, xvii. 10). 
For 71329 = 1323 cf. ZDMG, li. p. 601 (No. 3). 

% The equivalent of the Jewish term M1313, Cf. yo. 
(Harkavy, J.c. p. 110), Yor. (Hebraica, ix. p. 217; Heiden- 
heim, Bibl. Sam. iv. p. 211; 224. 18; Harkavy, lc. p. 75. = ‘the 
best,’ ZA, xvii. 7); . Tay. Nw. py (Heidenheim, Bibl. Sam. ii. pp. 25, 


35; iii. p. 119. 88; iv. p. 230), all of which seem to go back to the old scroll 


at Nablus, which has . 2271. [717]2.%Dy3. Once it occurs in Arabic let- 
ters eliso cheng (Nutt, Samaritan Fragment, p. 161); and, 
probably, with the alif omitted. (Bloch, p. $4). In 
the superscription published in JQR, xiv. 31, we have . WWD . 
which I suspect to be a misreading for . }2%I71.1WD, The merit of the patri- 
archs is only occasionally invoked ; ¢.g. py". (Har- 
kavy, J.c. p. 75). In the Barberini triglott both the patriarchs and Moses are 
referred to: . 13). (Heidenheim, Bibi. Sam. 
i. p. 95), where = Spy". prs’. In the liturgy we find such 
expressions as J13)). 30K. MWD. ibid. ii. p. 7. In another hymn 
(iid. iv. p. 208 and cf. p. 220. 8). 
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sometimes written; for the name is evidently formed accord- 
ing to the Arabic proper name Maslamah; just as Najmah 
probably stands for the Arabic al-Najm, which I believe to 
be the equivalent of some such Hebrew name as Mazal Tob. 
The scribe, Jacob, refers to himself as one of the J "3713. 
I have come across the same expression in two Samaritan 
mss. of the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, dated 
respectively 1068 a.H. (= 1657) and 1084 (= 1678)" 
To what can this refer? The expression is not used in any 
account of the Samaritans, old or young, to which I have 
had access. I have thought that it might possibly have 
some connection with Gen. 49%, where God is spoken of as 
and would then be equivalent to "37D 


_ —an oddity of expression of a kind to which the Samari- 
_tans are not altogether strangers. But perhaps it would be 


simpier to take [28 as the equivalent of M3% and to think 
of the O°35% M35 mentioned in Ex. 20% The Samaritan 
poet Abisha speaks of the EFSN Mai as one of the glories 
of Mount Gerizim.* The place of this altar is still shown, as 
are also the stones brought up from the Jordan (Deut. 274), 
where “are still celebrated the most sacred rites of the 
community.” % 

The Maecenas belonged to a family which is otherwise 
known. In the chronicle “Tolidot,” one note mentions 
Shebet, son of Zabo, as the progenitor of the Bene Metho- 
hiah;* another note gives his name as Methohiah, son of 
Rewah, son of Zadok, son of Abi Ezer;” and I shall not 
attempt to decide which notice is correct. A Zadaka ben 
Yeshua ben Methohiah ben Tobiah ben Abraham ben Bera- 
kah ha-Levi of the “City of the Priests,” who lived in 

2% Harkavy in Nutt, A Sketch of Samaritan History, p. 167. 

2% Heidenheim, Bibl. Sam., iii. p. 87. 

% Cowley in Encycl. Biblica, iv. 4262; Harkavy, l.c. p. 27 (the Russian 


text of which I am unfortunately not able to read) ; Geiger in ZDMG, xx. 
p. 156. 

% Heidenheim’s Vierteljahrschrift, iv. p. 370.. 

7 Ibid. p. 881 and Neubauer’s ed., pp. 22, $2. 

% The Samaritan uses the expression . YV.7171) (JAOS, xx. p. 175) = 


alll, 
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Egypt, is mentioned several times: in a St. Petersburg 
ms. of the year 894 A.H.,™ in cod. Bib. Nat. Sam. IV of the 
year 872 a.H., and in cod. Watson I of the year 868 a.H.™ 
He is called ‘NAW, or wew 
an expression which shows that the words 
wew cannot mean simply ‘the servant of our 
master the Law,’ *! but must refer to some office in connec- 
tion with the famous Abisha scroll or of copies made from it 
and at one time preserved in Egypt. An Abraham bar Abd 
YHWH bar Abraham ben Shamash of the Bene Methohiah 
in the tenth century is also mentioned,® and a Methohiah of 
Shechem in the year 810 4.o.% The small evidence we thus 
have takes us into the fifteenth century, in which the writer 
of our ms. also seems to have lived. oe 

I have translated the words -1- ‘and it 
is the completion of six Torahs.’ This seems to be the only 
explanation possible for the expression; yet it seems hard 
to credit the scribe of cod. Watson I with the seventy-four 
copies which he prides himself upon having written, though 
the wording there and elsewhere is quite explicit by the 


addition of the word ic. 


There are in our ms., as in all Samaritan books, various 


29 Harkavy, J.c. p. 75. 
® Hebraica, ix. p. 217. 
1 As Cowley translates, JQR, xiv. p. 362. Cf. the inscription upon an 
old Torah scroll: PH. NOIII. INI. wow. 
83 De Sacy, p. 198. 
%% ZA, xvi. p. 91. The bill of sale in the lithographed copy of Exodus (see 
below) mentions a certain son of Methohia, 544 (= 1149). 
PAW. eM, Harkavy, Le. p. 138, 
PW. WM, did. p. 122. 
2. wm, TOR, xiv. p. 81. 
mans. pan. 1.3.19. Bloch, Le. p. 81. 
The sentence before the last is rendered in Arabic by wA3 WLS «69 


97% and the last by BANS GIS 
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conceits in the arrangement of the text, which must have 
made the task of copyist a very difficult one. In Ex. 2! 
the text is arranged in a circle, so that the letters read upon 
the circumference make up the sentence maoyis oN we 
‘Moses the great one in the world.’ A similar procedure 
iin the arrangement of Numbers 4% brings out the words 
‘Mount Gerizim’; while a third one in Ex. 31%. 
gives us WE “pwr, the barbarous Hebrew of 
which might perhaps mean, ‘He who waits for yesterday 
does evil to his own head,’—which is none too lucid. 
A perpendicular cryptogram in Ex. 12! reads, M225 WR" 
‘The commencement of the Commandments’; in Ex. 14% 
PIP “S1XI VT which I venture to translate ‘Jehovah is 
the help of those that are near to Him,’® "S'X3 being the 
Samaritan equivalent of the Arabic and 


Similarly in Deut. 82, we read Moe ind “The 
prophet’s word shall be the word”; in Lev. 27% “BD JAX 


FINN “This is the book of the Torahs,” and, finally, in 
Numbers 6” the following : 


‘By (or through) the altar of Abraham, and the statute 
of Jacob, and the gate of heaven and the altar of Isaac he 
has written this. The ten commandments in Exodus are 
numbered on the margin —a practice said not to be found 
in older manuscripts,” and having a polemical point against 
the notation of their Jewish brethren. 

I should also like to call attention to some further notes 
of a little different character, and appended partly in the 
hand of the original scribe and partly in the hand of a later 
one. In an article published by Dr. M. Gaster in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology for 1900,® he 

8 Or ‘ Jehovah help speedily !” 

% Cowley in JQR, xiv. p. 352. 

7 JQR, xiv. p. 31. Some Greek codices also have the ten words num- 


bered upon the margins (Swete, An Introduction to the Old Testament in 
Greek, p. 360). 


88 p, 256, 
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makes the statement, “No trace of such a Masorah has as yet 
been found in Samaritan mss.”; and in all the works upon 
the Masora of the ordinary Bible no mention is made of a 
Samaritan Masora. And yet, it has been known that such a 
Masora exists—at least in its infancy; and it might be of 
interest to those who indulge in such mathematical subtleties 
to study its relation to the Syriac and the Jewish Masora. 
The Samaritan Masora does not seem to have gone beyond 
the mere counting of sections, words, and letters. Like its 
Mohammedan counterpart to the Koran, which counts the 
RAS and the y=, it adds up the (sp), 
the or PSND, and the the last, how- 
ever, very often appearing only in a later hand. Our ms. 
adds also another enumeration which entirely passes my com- 
prehension: it is always introduced by the word |™559 
‘their number.’ One would imagine that this refers to the 
numerical value attached to the letters just mentioned, espe- 
cially as the numbers run up into the millions; but I am too 
little of a mathematician to work out the different sums. In 
the Samaritan manuscripts the numbers given in these final 
Masoras differ sensibly from each other; which difference 
may be due either to the faults of scribes or to divergencies 
in the manner of writing individual words by the various 
writers. This Masora is evidently old. In the copy under 
consideration, there is a Masoretic eryptogram at Lev. 7} 
mm "XM ‘the half of the Torah’; though in cod. Wat- 
son I it is at Lev. 7%; and in a ms. dated 655 a.H. it is at 
Lev. 7 (mmm M55), which reminds one that the old 
Samaritan theologian Markah, who is generally supposed to 
have lived in the fourth century, refers to such a division 
as common in his days.” The Jewish Hebrew text has, as 
is well known, a similar Masoretic remark at Lev. 11%; 4 
® Rosen in ZDMG, xviii. p. 588. The word is evidently connected with 
the Arabic (a3 and means ‘division.’ In a little different sense it is used 


in the Samaritan liturgy, 737 ‘sp ‘Extracts from the Creation account’ 
(Heidenheim, Bibi. Sam. ii. p. xxvi). 


© 3D D Baneth, Des Samaritaners Marqah . . 
Abhandlung, p. 54. 


4 Blan in JQR, vill. p. 847. 
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the difference not being as great as one would have 
imagined. 

The Masoretic notes in our ms. run as follows: 

1. At the end of the Book of Genesis, in the original hand: 
In a later hand, this has been verified and corrected (QWPNR): 


2. At theend of the Book of Exodus, in the original hand : 


In a later hand: 
8. At the end of the Book of Leviticus, in the original hand : 


In a later hand : 


4. Atthe end of the Book of Numbers, in the original hand: 

Ina later hand : 
5. At the end of the Book of Deuteronomy, in the original 

hand : 


and 
. 
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In a later hand: 
At the end of poise is also the following: | 


In the following table, which of these 


notes, I have designated the original hand by “A,” the 
second hand by “B”: 
aon mn “DDD 
Genesis . . A 250 | A 27,258 | B 79,9294 B 6,182,460 
B 20,905 
Exodus . A 200 | A 17,230 | B 68,866" | B 4,520,484 
B 17,846 
Leviticus. . . | A135®/ A 10,380 B 45,501 B 5,161,678 
B 12,040 
Numbers... . | A218% | A 17,120 B 67,0445 B 4,542,514 
B 91,1268 
Deuteronomy . | A 160% | A 14,420% | B 56,454 B 8,882,496 
B 14,518 
A 86,362 
Whole Torah . | B960% | B 82,437" | B 314,511% | B 81,608,486? 


42 I have completed the first two lines from cod. Watson I (Hebraica, ix. 
p. 228), where only the first half is given. The whole may be translated in 
this fashion : ‘ Behold thy portion (Kohn, Zur Sprache ... der Samaritaner, 
p. 176) is in Eden (or ‘is pleasant’), drawing life from the Garden of 
Eden. He (God) will cover him with a great light; from (9) the book he 


will not be blotted out (‘hidden’); if he study in it, God will have com- 


passion upon him. As the sea is full of water, so is the book full of mercy. 


moro Seer mie yo “msm (5) 
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I have no doubt that the enumerations are altogether 
incorrect, especially as the addition of the original numbers 
does not agree with those put down for the whole Penta- 
teuch. I have given in the notes a comparison with other 
enumerations that were at my disposal. A closer and a 


more complete study of the question is only possible with 


the aid of the mss. themselves. In the Jewish Masora 
also these numbers vary greatly; by some the letters in the 
Pentateuch are put at 800,000, by others at 600,000. Blau, 
however, has shown that the first is probably the more 
correct ; and this would agree in a measure with the Samari- 
tan enumeration. The words in the Hebrew Pentateuch 
are counted by the Jewish Masora at about 80,000 (79,856 
or 79,976), which is also not too far removed from the reck- 
oning of the Samaritan Masora. The Syriac Masora of the 
Peshitta deserves also some attention ; unfortunately noth- 
ing has been written on the subject by those who have the 
He who clings to the book, will be a good and righteous man, turning 
neither to the right nor to the left,’ 

48 So, also, Harkavy, J.c. pp. 98, 156, 171, 181; Watson in Hebraica, ix. 
p. 222 ; JAOS, xx. 175; Bloch, lc. p. 29. 

# So, also, Harkavy, l.c. p. 93; Hebraica, ix. p. 228. 

4 But 79,810 in Hebraica, ix. p. 228. 

# So, also, Harkavy, lc. pp. 189, 166; Hebraica, ix. p. 228; Bloch, J.c. 
p. 20; but 198 (?) JAOS, xx. p. 175. 
47 So, also, Hebraica, ix. p. 228. 

48 69,098, Hebraica, ibid. 

# So, also, Harkavy, pp. 184, 156 ; Hebraica, ibid. ; JAOS, ibid. ; Bloch, 
le. p. 29. 

6 But 46,550; Hebraica, ix. p. 228. 

51 So, also, Harkavy, J.c. p. 114; but 220 Hebraica, ix. p. 223; JAOS, 
xx. p. 175; Bloch, l.c. p. 29. 

8 Evidently a mistake, as the number is too high. 

68 But 67,110 Hebraica, ix. p. 222. ; 

5 So, also, Harkavy, I.c. p. 241; JAOS, xx. p. 175; Hebraica, ix. p. 228; 
but 107 Harkavy, J.c. p. 107. 

% But 14,424 Hebraica, ix. p. 223 ; 29,862 Harkavy, lc. p. 97. 

% But 962 Harkavy, l.c. p. 92 ; 966 Hebraica, ix. p. 228. 

& But 96,196 Harkavy, l.c. p. 97 ; 86,862 Hebraica, ix. p. 228. 

But 312,500 Harkavy, p. 97. 

% Ben Asher, 400,045; ‘*Manuel de Lecteur,’’ 400,900; Curtis ms. 


805,607 ; Norzi, 304,805; Ginsburg’s Massorah, 290,136. See JQR, viii. 
p. 349, 
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manuscripts at their disposal. The division into D°%P by 
the Samaritans is paralleled by the division into tas, by 
the Syrians. Lee’s edition gives the enumeration sly for 
Genesis and Exodus; but in the mss. it is given for the 
other books as well. The following table gives the num- 
ber of bau, according to the final Masora in Lee’s edi- 
tion, cod. Brit. Mus. II (18th century), cod. Bodl. I 
(1627 a.c.), cod. Bodl. III (oe A.c.), and the Augar 
*Razé of Bar ‘Ebraya: 


Ep. LEE. 


3468 
26 


126 186 


It will thus be seen that the number of fas, in the 
Peshitta varies; but it is interesting to note that the official 


number of Sedarim in the Pentateuch, according to the 
Palestinian tradition, is handed down as 154; and it would 
thus seem that the division as made by the Syrian Church 
is much nearer that of the Jewish Synagogue than is the 


= (xegddaca). See Perles, Melemata Peschitthoniana, 
p. 29; Konig, Hinleitung in das Alte Testament, p. 418. There is a differ- 
ence in the numbering of the Las, between the Eastern and the West- 
ern Syrians (see Diettrich, Die ‘Mewordh der dstl. und westl. Syrer . 
zum Propheten Jesaia, p. xiii) ; but I believe that the mss, cited in the text 
are Jacobite. 

61 See Wright, Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts, i.; Payne Smith, Cata- 
logus codicum Syrorum, passim. 

62 See the detailed information from a Florence ms. in 8, E. Assemani, 
Bibliothecae Med. Laurentianae Catalogus, p. 66. 

68 See B. H. Larsow, Greg. Barhebrai Horreum Mysteriorum, p. 

_ There Bar ‘Ebray& mentions a further division of Genesis ee 
% So, also, Bar ‘Ebray&; see Kerber, Greg. Abulfaragié . . . scholia in 


AJSL, xiii. p. 91. This does not agree with the number given in the 
Florence ms, ! 


i 

(Bair. Bopt. I. |Bopt. B. E. 

Genesis. . . 85 84 84 34 a 
Leviticus . 20% 20 20 
Numbers ... . 26 26 q 
Deuteronomy. . . 20% 

| 

| 

DG 
| 

a 
Leviticum, p. 11. 
a *5 So, also, Bar ‘Ebr&y& ; see Kerber, A Commentary to Deuteronomy in 4 
a | 
i 
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Samaritan. The Syriac Masora also counted the letters 
in the different books—or, rather, the Isao, which, as 
will be seen, cannot possibly refer to the letters. The 
following table gives the number of }se,a2 in the Masora 


appended to Lee’s edition, compared with that appended to _ 


codd. Bodl. I and III: 


Of course, these numbers fall ridiculously short of the 
number of words one would expect to find in the Peshitta 
text. The translation, especially of the Pentateuch, follows 
the original so closely that the number can hardly be less 
than that of the Hebrew text; it ought to be more, in view 
of the additional enclitic words used so frequently in Syriac. 

One might imagine that the word |sc\as refers to the 
verses ; but here we have the opposite phenomenon. There 
are too many. According to the Jewish Masora the num- 
ber of verses in the Pentateuch is as follows: Genesis, 1533 ; 
Exodus, 1209 (or 1207); Leviticus, 859; Numbers, 644; 


Another division very much like that of the Hebrew Parashiyyot, and 
named according to the subject matter, is found in some codices. -Perles, J.c. 
p. 22, has pointed out the coincidence. Such titles occur in Greek Bible 
codices: see the lists in Swete, An Introduction to the Old Testament in 
Greek, p. 864. The Syriac Masora seems, also, to have commenced to count 
the number of times certain words occur in portions of the Peshitta ; in just 
the manner of the Jewish Masorites. See Bar ‘Ebraiy& in Lagarde, Prae- 
termissorum libri duo, p. 100; in the Psalms 5 » 782 Lado, 400 Jad. 
In a modern Nestorian ms. (Wright, Catalogue, p. 139) similar notes are 
found: 782 400 285 Naso, 6 Laate, 6 cin}, 24 cant, 
1 2 444»), 5 pay, 5 From Bar ‘Ebriya such 
notes have found their way into Peshitta mss. (Payne Smith, Catalogus, 
p. 47, ms. No. 9; Rosen and Forshall, Catalogus, No. xii.) 


4 
| | 
| 
| 
| Ep. | Bopu.I. | Boot, Ill. 
Genesis 4509 4509 4631 Re 
Exodus 8626 8620 8560 a 
Levitic 2454 2454 
Number 8521 8521 
Deuteronomy. ..... . 2796 2796 2783 
Total 
a 
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Deuteronomy, 955 (or 953) — making a sum total for the 
whole Pentateuch of 5845, or 5842, or again 5835. This 
shows that there are on an average about three Syriac 
Isajae for one Hebrew verse. The same holds good if 
we take the Book of Psalms. According to the Jewish 
Masora this book has 2527 verses; but according to the 
Syriac it has either 4830 or 4882 jsajas. For some of the 
other books I have drawn up the following table: 


Ep. LEE. I. 


2167 2167 
288 (2) 
3436 


* Blau in JQR, ix. p. 479. 

® Besides being divided into five books, as is the Hebrew text, the Syriac 
Psalter is divided into 20 }as. (codd. Brit. Mus, clxxxvii, cciii ; cod. Bodl. 
xvi; Lagarde, Praetermissorum, p. 241, 8), into 20 [ca or Laon, and into 
(Dasegso. These last are given either as 57 or 60, according as the so-called 
<p DoS» (two songs of Moses and the Song of Isaiah) are added or 
omitted. These are the designations used by the Eastern and the Western 
Syrian Church, though the latter have only 15 [deasegso (see Bodl. codd. ix 


and xv), each of which they divide again into 4 Lasas, making 60 in all. . 


The Easterns divide the Psalms again into (UXcu, of which there are 
twenty; the Westerns do not seem to use such a division. Sometimes the 
division is made according to the Greek Church into |)Aatelo (cadlopara) 
and Laces (Wright, Catalogue, pp. 128, 181, 184, 186). Finally, the 
probe are arranged in pairs, Ler (Payne Smith, Catalogus, p. 60). 
The subject has been partly treated by Diettrich, De Psalterii usu publico et 
divisione in ecclesia Syriaca, Marburg, 1862; by Baethgen, Untersuchungen 
tiber die Psalmen nach der Peschita, p. 9, and especially by Joseph David in 
his Psaiterium Syriacum, Mosul, 1878, p. xlvii. The number of words 
(les) in the Psalms is given as 19,884 (Rosen and Forshall, Catalogus, 
No. xii) or 19,984 (Catalogue of the Syriac Mss. in the Cambridge Unt- 
versity Library, p. 1061). The Syro-Palestinian naturally uses the Greek 
Tramej.o (see Land, Anecdota Syriaca, iv. p. 105, and Swete, U.c. p. 869). 
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It is quite plain therefore that in the Syriac Masora 
the term [sc cannot denote either ‘words’ or ‘ verses.’ ® 
For the one the number given is too high, for the other it is 
too low. It can therefore have reference only to the oriyor, 
in which the text was written.” This can be proved from 
the Psalms. In the ordinary Syriac text, and at the head 
of each Psalm, the number of Heads is given. These 
numbers represent with fair accuracy the number of divi- 
sions in the Psalm according to the interpunctuation by dots 
and colons. I have no doubt that a comparison of good manu- 
scripts would reveal exact coincidence."! Blau seems to 
have counted these for the whole Book of Psalms — though 

© As translated by Abbé Martin, Za Massore chez les Syriens, in JA, 
1869, p. 283, and Baethgen, J.c. p. 9, who however adds ‘‘ von denen in der 
Regel zwei oder drei einem hebriischen gleich kommen.” 

7 Perhaps the better word to use would be «@da or xéupara, the designa- 
tions for sense-divisions; the oriyo: being used to regulate the pay of the 
scribe and to facilitate reference; see Swete, An Introduction to the Old 
Testament in Greek, p. 344. Lagarde (Mittheilungen, iv. p. 206) thinks 
this is the translation of %r7; but that word does not seem to have been 
ordinarily used for such purposes. It is interesting to compare the lists 
given above with the stichometric lists both of the LXX and of the Vulgate, 
as given by Sanday in Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, iii. p. 266, and Swete, 
l.c. pp. 847 ff. The coincidences are in some cases remarkable. 


11 The division differs in-the mss., as will be seen from the following table 
for the first ten Psalms: 


Brit, Mus. | Brit. Mus. | Brit, Mus. | Bar ‘Ebriya, Ambr. 
cod. | cod. | cod. elxx. | od, Lagarde, Corinnt 
i 14 14 _ lv 14 14 15 
ii 28 238 19 28 ) 28 27 
iv 20 19 19 21 20 20 16 
v 28 28 28 30 27 28 30 
vi 20 19 20 21 27 20 21 
vii 35 35 35 38 38 35 38 
viii 18 18 18 20 18 18 20 
ix 42 40 42 102 42 42 84 
was for 

x 18 38 38 42 38 38 18 


I have added the |Sa,Xs from the Syro-Hexapla, according to the photo- 
lithographic reproduction of Ceriani and the edition of Bugatus, Lider 
Psalmorum secundum ed. sept. interpretum, Mediolani, 1798. 
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he wrongly calls them “ verses” 7? —and finds the number 
to be 4793;78 a number near enough to that mentioned in 
the Masoretic notes above. This then must be also the 
meaning of the 5896 O10 mentioned in Talmud Kidd. 
30 a, as Blau has correctly seen; and I should imagine that 
the 15,842 E*PiSE mentioned for the Pentateuch in Yalkit, 
I, 855, refers also to the stichoi, as do the Syriac 16,906. 
The Vulgate lists give the sum of stichoi for Leviticus as 
2300, 2400, or 2600—a number not far removed from the 
Syriac 2454. For the Book of Proverbs the Vulgate gives 
1840 stichoi, the Peshitta 1863. 

I have no means of knowing how old these divisions in 
the Peshitta are; it is possible that they have been intro- 
duced from the Septuagint. The Brit. Mus. cod. Syr. No. 
xlix, containing the translation of Exodus made from the 
Greek by Bishop Paul of Tella, oe bane,” 
which is surprisingly near to the ordinary Peshitta number 
for that book, 3626. 

I have not examined the text of the Samaritan manuscript 
under discussion, as the variants it might offer can be of use — 


‘only to the extreme specialist. I have no doubt that it pre- 
sents the usual ones, and it makes upon me the impression of 
being a good and faithful copy of the original scroll at Nablus.. 
But I cannot avoid the féeling that the glory is departing 
from this ancient community, whose members have become too: 


3 JQR, ix. p. 479. 

78 The numbers are by no means certain in the mss, themselves. In most 
cases this is 4832 (codd. Bodl. i. ix; Brit. Mus, cod. clxxvi) ; but 4880 occurs 
(cod. Bodl. vii), 4802 (cod. Brit. Mus. clxxxix), 4808 (cod. Bodl. xvi— but 
without the qs Dats), and 4833 (cod. Brit. Mus. cciii, late Nestorian ; 
see, also, Rosen and Forshall, Catalogus, No. 12). One of the last two enu- 
merations must be looked for in the defective colophon of cod. Brit. Mus. 
clxxxvii. 4273. In a Jacobite ms. at Cambridge (England) the number is 
given as 4832, but the note is added: dal 

_ (Catalogue of the Syriac Mss. in the Cambridge 
arcs, > A similar note is added in a British Museum ms. ; see the 
Catalogue of Rosen and Forshall, No. x). I do not know what to make of 
the number 1150 }Sa..e for the Psalms in the so-called ‘‘ Buchanan Bible” 
(Jacobite ms. in Cambridge, I.c. p. 1037). 
% Wright, Catalogue, i. p. 29. 
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strongly imbued with the modern commercial spirit. With 
this modernization the halo which has surrounded their heads 
must indeed vanish. Only a few of their ancient manuscripts 
can now remain. The son of their High Priest came run- 
ning to me from Jerusalem to Jaffa in March, 1905, in a vain 
attempt to induce me to buy a manuscript Pentateuch. The 
reproduction of whatever mss. they may still possess has 
ibecome a flourishing trade. A collection of such reproduc- 
tions, largely ritualistic, can now be seen in the library of 
Columbia University. They show, in their outward aspect, 
how much deterioration there has been since the time when 
it was the pride of the scribe to do his work well. The 
modern copies are hastily made, done on poor paper and 
with poor ink—the very reverse of their forbears. In the 
_ year 1864 some one in Jerusalem had taught the Samaritans 
the process of lithography, and they published a copy of the 
Book of Exodus in this vicious style.” Happily, the under- 
taking seems not to have prospered. The specimen which 
we possess certainly does not justify the further use of so 
miserable a process. 


% Its colophon reads: . we. 


IND. 1, Jerusalem, 1864. This en-. 


ables us to identify its original with part of a codex mentioned by Rosen 
(ZDMG4, xviii. p. 687) as having been acquired by Hofrath Levisohn. The 
note refers to the legend that the original was the volume thrown by Zerub- 
babel into the fire during a disputation with Sanballat before a Babylonian 
king. The following bill of sale is also copied : 


mow. 3). 30. maw. nen. 1. 0D. 99). 0°93 

644 a.m. = 1149 a.c, Observe for the usual is evidently 
a mistake for and for 
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Notes from the Samaritan 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 


1. A Nineteenth Century Witness to the Pronunciation 
of YHWH 


MONG the various Hellenistic traditions of the pro- . 

nunciation of the Tetragrammaton, the Samaritan 
tradition has been preserved by Theodoret, who translit- 
erates the pronunciation by “Ia8e or "Ia8a:.1 From the 
Third Epistle of the Samaritans to Ludolf, 1689 a.p., it 
appears, in a passage that is unfortunately most obscure, 
that the Samaritans of that day still possessed the pronun- 
ciation of YHWH.? Also the constant use of YHWH in 
the liturgy shows that there was none of the fear of writing 
it which developed among the Jews. It is, however, always 
pronounced either shema, “the Name,” or, in some cases, . 
elohim. 

But it has been almost entirely overlooked that there 
exists still later evidence for the Samaritan preservation of 
the true pronunciation. The French scholars who carried 
on 8 correspondence with the Samaritans in the first decades 
of the nineteenth century tried in vain to obtain a direct 
answer to their query concerning the pronunciation of the 
divine name, but in the Epistle addressed to de Sacy in 
1820 the word appears, quite accidentally as it seems, spelt 

1 Quaest. in Exod. xv (ed. Migne, Ixxx. 244): ‘Iafe ; Haereticarum 
Sabularum compendium, v. 3 (Migne, xxxili. 460): 

2 See de Sacy, “Epistola Samaritana tertia ad I. Ludolfum,”’ in Eich- 
horn’s Repertorium fur biblische und morgenlandteche Litteratur, xili (1788), 
p. 286, and the editor’s note thereto. See further on this obscure passage 
Dietrich, in his correspondence with Delitesch, in ZAT'W, iii. p. 286, who 
argues that the text represents the pronunciation as Yah@. 
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and vocalized in Arabic characters as 85-42." The passage, 
which I give below, is obscure, and de Sacy, who remarks, 
“Je copie exactement l’original, sans deviner ce que cela 
veut dire,” makes no note of this full spelling of the Tetra- 
grammaton. So far as I know the only scholar who has 
observed the value of this spelling is Bargés, in his Les 
Samaritains de Naplouse, 1855, pp. 62, 73. 

This Arabic representation of the pronunciation thus 
gives the word either as Yahwa or Yahwe, the final fetha 
allowing either vowel in the last syllable. Now Kautzsch 
has argued‘ that the rhyming of YHWH in the Samaritan 
hymns proves that the pronunciation is Yahwe. This is 
indeed true of the two passages he cites from Heidenheim, 
Bibliotheca Samaritana, ii. pp. 25, 54, in both of which 
YHWH rhymes with words ending in segol ; but in all the 
remaining cases of the rhyming of YHWH in the same col- 
lection of liturgical pieces, it rhymes with words terminating 
ina. So p. 48, top; p. 85, bis; p. 112; pp: 198-199, where 
YHWH occurs in the last line of nine successive quatrains 


all rhyming in a. Thus the final words of one of these — . 


quatrains are: WT. These instances 
thus contradict Kautzsch’s conclusion. In any case Samari- 
tan rhyme is too arbitrary for this argument to be conclusive. 
There are instances where in order to make a rhyme for the 
eye the writer has deliberately transposed consonants, and 
it seems from some cases that the poet is quite content to 
end in M- or i, without regard to the exact color of the 
vowel. Further, if YHWH is in popular use only a crypto- 
gram for the pronunciation shema, all this evidence has no 
value either way. It can only be said that the greater , 


number of these instances favor the pronunciation Yahwa — : 


as against Yahwe.® 


8 De Sacy, ‘* Correspondance des Samaritains,’’ in Notices et Extraits des 
Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque du Roi, xii (1881), p. 184, translation, p. 152. 

* Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1886, col. 223. 

5 But conclusive evidence on this question was given by Prof. N. 
Schmidt in the discussion of the present paper at the meeting of the 
Society of Biblical Literature. He said that he had learned crally from 
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The Arabic text of the passage above referred to, which 
is in answer to the request of the Europeans that the 
Samaritans prove their priestly pedigree, is as follows : — 


De Sacy translates: “Notre surprise a été d’autant plus 
grande qu'il n’y a que des gens de notre nation qui 
puissent faire une semblable demande ..... . [several 
words left untranslated]. Que Jéhova leur accorde une 
longue vie, et les réunisse dans un état heureux! Amen.” 
Bargés repeats de Sacy’s translation as far as “demande,” 
and then proceeds: “afin que le pontificat [reading wy g It] 


‘subsiste toujours parmi eux et se maintienne légitime. Que 


Jéhova,” etc. The passage does not make much sense in 
respect to the context. It is to be noticed that the vocalized 


form of YHWH occurs in a popular formula of benediction. 


II. The Root O75, Amos 65 


This hapaxr legomenon of the Old Testament has been 
variously interpreted. The older Jewish scholars explained 
it as meaning ‘ to divide words,’ hence ‘to sing,’ an interpre- 
tation which is adopted by our current English versions. 
In the Arabic, according to Abu’l Walid,® it may have the 
meaning ‘to improvise.’ Hence many modern interpreters 
interpret it in malo sensu, ‘to sing idle songs,’ ‘ phantasieren,’ 
etc. But the occurrence of the word in a Samaritan 
Hebrew hymn contributes to its understanding. The verb 
is found in a hymn published by Heidenheim in his Bibdlio- 
theca Samaritana, ii. No. ci. line 14, where the line containing 
the word reads : — 


the son of the Samaritan high priest, whom he had met in the preceding 
Winter in Jerusalem, that the Ssmaritens pronounce the name either as 
Yahwa or Yah. 


See Gesenius, Handwortebuch 8.0. 
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i.e. “God —let us give to him praise; God—-let us sing to 
him all songs ; God — let us raise to him shouts ; God — let 
us lift to him pwans.” The context shows that O"5 is 

synonymous with verbs of singing, and in this simple sense 
| the verb is doubtless to be understood in Amos. In v.* of 
the same hymn we find Both verbs and 
W"H doubtless mean to mark out the words of the song 
according to the time, just as the Jewish exegetes under- 
stood 


III. pp>w in the Samaritan Targum to Gen. 1! 


In the Samaritan Targum to Gen. 1! the Hebrew 8°35 is 
rendered, in many manuscripts, though not all, and in all 
printed editions, by BNO. It does not occur again in the 
Targum, "3 being represented by several other roots. It 
is found in the Liturgy, Heidenheim, Bibliotheca Samaritana, 
a ii. No. xcviii. stanza 1, line 3, and No. ci. line 15. The word 

|" has so far defied explanation. Kohn, agreeing with Peter- 
| mann, at first connected it with the root ody, but later gave 
up the problem as hopeless.? Néldeke would explain it 
q from the Arabic derived from the Greek réAeopa °; 
i but the idea of magic which this scholar finds in the word is 
i utterly incongruous with the Samaritan theology. 

A I suggest that DOW is simply a transliteration of the Greek 
q €Oeneriwoe, which appears frequently in the LXX to denote 
the creative act; e.g. Ps. 101 (102)®: xar’ apyas riv od, 
Prov. 3% The introduction of so absurd 
. a a barbarism would then be due to the desire of an editor 

4 of the Targum to obtain a unique technical word for the pri- 
| mal act of creation; he took the Greek word bodily over 
q from some well-known passage like those in the LXX, or, if 
i we may believe in its existence, from the Samaritikon (the 
i Samaritan Greek translation) to Gen. 11. The metathesis be- 
tween the ¢ and J assumed by this theory often appears where 


q ™ Kohn, Samaritanische Studien, p. 99; ‘* Zur Sprache, Litteratur und 
WW Dogmatik der Samaritaner,” pp. 168, 192; ‘ Zur neuesten Litteratur tiber die 
; Samaritaner,” ZDMG, xxxix. p. 204. 

® In Geiger’s Jiidische Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft und Leben, vi. p. 200. 
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tis concerned in pure Semitic forms, and is common in 
cases of textual corruption. In the first of the liturgical pas- 
sages referred to above the reading is DO0wx, where the % then 
transliterates the initial Greek «. The intimate relation of 
the Samaritan Targum to the Alexandrine versions is well 
known; in the first chapter of Genesis in the former sev- 
eral Greek words have been taken over bodily. Further, the 
actual transliteration of a complete verbal form of the Greek 
has its analogy in Rabbinic literature; thus ['D°O0W for érda- 
unoev, occurring several times in Rabbinic.® 


IV. The “Little Ones” of the Gospels 


In several of the sayings of Jesus a caution or precept is 
given with regard to “one of these little ones,” Mt. 10%, 
186. 10.14; Mk. 9%; Lk. 172. In Mt. 18 these logia are intro- 
duced by the symbolical action in which Jesus takes a little 
child and sets him in the midst as the text for his discourse. 
Hence, in this chapter at least, the most common interpreta- 
tion has been to understand the “little ones” of children, 
as in the famous saying: “See that ye despise not one of 
these little ones, for I say unto you that their angels in 
heaven do always hehoid the face of my Father which is in 
heaven.” But it has sometimes been held” that by this term 
are intended the unlearned, the am-ha-aretz, or “idiots,” of 
Jewish society, although such a technical use of the word has 
not been instanced in Jewish literature. An instance of this 
technical use occurs in the Samaritan Liturgy.“ The pas- 
sage reads: Toe’ #5 CIN=) TD 
“ And thus I will set forth the mysteries, in order that the 
little ones may not say, This is all a lie, and that the learned 
may rejoice therein, and have knowledge of the principles.” 
The word in the Samaritan is the same as that with which 
the Syriac translates the “little ones” of the Gospels. In 
this passage, then, “the little ones” are identical with the 

® See Jastrow, Dictionary, 3.v. 


© Bousset, Religion des Judentums, p. 166 f. 
11 Heidenheim, Bibliotheca Samaritana, ii. p. 92, bottom. 
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am-ha-aretz of Judaism. The contrast presented in this pas- 
sage is almost verbally the same as that which Jesus makes 
in Mt. 11% between “ wise and prudent” and “ babes.” 2 _ 


V. Angels Attendant at the Sacrifices 


Several times in the Samaritan Liturgy reference is made 
to the presence of the angels, including the cherubim, at the 
sacrifices; e.g. Heidenheim, Bibliotheca Samaritana, ii. p. 66, 
top; p. 116, line 28; p. 117, line 27. They touch, or kiss, 
the sacrifices, and appear in mystic vision to the worshippers, 
especially at the priestly blessing. The like thought is com- 
mon in early Christian mysticism concerning the Eucharist, 
as, for instance, John Chrysostom, De sacerdote, vi. 4, where 
it is said that at the celebration of the Eucharist “angels 
stand about the priest,” and that even the vision of them has 
sometimes been seen. As for the Samaritan idea, it is to be 
observed that Gerizim, where all sacrifices are performed, is 
regarded as the place blessed by the presence of the invisible 
hosts of heaven. It may be queried whether the Christian 
mystical notion has not a Jewish basis. 


12 N4rws is repeatedly used in the New Testament in a like semitechnical 
sense: Mt. 11%; Lk. 10%; Rom. 2”; 1 Cor. 31. 
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Note on Akkad 


J. DYNELEY PRINCE 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Akkad (Hebr. 3%; Greek versions: apyad, ayad) is men- 
tioned only once in the Old Testament, Gen. 10”, as one of 
the four chief cities, Akkad, Babel, Erech, and Calneh, which 
constituted the nucleus of the “kingdom of Nimrod” in the 
land of Shinar, or Babylonia. This Biblical city, Akkad, was 
probably identical with the northern Babylonian city known 
to us as Agade (not Agane, as formerly read), which was the 
principal seat of the early Babylonian king Sargon I (.Sargani- 
sar-ali). The date of this king is given by Nabonidus, the 
last Semitic king of Babylonia (555-587 B.c.), as 8800 B.c., 
but this is perhaps too high by 700 or 1000 years.1 The 
probably non-semitic name Agade occurs in a number of 
inscriptions? and is now well attested as the name of an 
important ancient capital. The later Assyro-Babylonian 
form Akkadé ‘of or belonging to Akkad’ is, in all likeli- 
hood, a Semitic loanform from the non-Semitic name Agade, 
and seems to be an additional demonstration of the identity 
of Agade and Akkad. The usual signs denoting Akkad@ 


were =< , which in the non-Semitic Sumerian were 


read uri-ki or ur-ki ‘city-land’ or ‘land of the city’ par 
excellence, meaning the city of Agade of Sargon I, as this 
for a long period remained the leading city of Babylonia.* 


The sign Eee which is really a doubled BUR-sign, 


1 Prince, Nabonidus, p. v. 

2 In the Sargon inscriptions: OBI, i. pl. 1, no. 1, line 6; pl. 2, no. 2, line 
5; pl. 3, no. 8, line 85. Also in OBI, xi. pl. 49, no. 119, Neb. col. ii. line 50 
(Hilprecht, Freibrief Neb.), and Cun. Texts from Bab. Tablets, pl. 1, no. 
91146, line 3. 


5 Rogers, History of Babylonia and Assyria, i. pp. 865, 873-374. 
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seems to me to be a phonetic writing of bur ‘ water, river’ 
(cf. Prince, Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon, p. 63), so that 


the signs ar <r really mean ‘the land of the two 


rivers,’ ¢.¢., of the Tigris and Euphrates, or perhaps of two 
important canals (?). 

It is quite possible that the name Agade may consist of 
two Sumerian words aga ‘crown’ or ‘headdress’ and de 
*fire,’* t.¢., Aga-de = ‘crown of fire,’ and this may be an 
allusion to I&8tar ‘ the brilliant goddess,’ the tutelary deity of 
the morning and evening star, and the goddess of war and 
love, for her cult was observed in very early times in Agade, 
a fact attested by Nabonidus.5 His record mentions that the 
IStar-worship of Agade was later superseded by that of the 
goddess Anunit, and Anunit was another personification of 
the I8tar-idea with a shrine at Sippar, which was practically 
identical with Agade.* Now there were two cities named 
Sippar, one under the protection of Samai, the sun-god, and 
one under this Anunit =I8tar, a fact which points strongly 
to the probable proximity, if not actual identity, of Sippar 
and Agade. It has been thought that Agade-Akkad was 
situated opposite Sippar on the left bank of the Euphrates, 
and even that Agade was possibly the oldest part of Sippar. 
The double character of Sippar seems significant in connec- 
tion with the double writing of the BUR-sign to denote 
Akkadt. 

In the Assyro-Babylonian literature, the name Akkad@ 
appears as part of the royal title in connection with Sumer; 


* Prince, Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon, pp. 28,78. That aga = MIR 
= ‘crown, headdress’ is well known, The Sem. ag@ ‘crown’ seems to be a 
loanword from this aga. It is important to note that we find the MIR-sign 
also = ag@gu ‘be angry,’ which is an evident paronomasia on the original 
value aga. The BIL or NE-sign = ‘fire,’ and can also have the value de. 
This is clear from Prince, op. cit. 78. The Sumerian combination de-tal = 


Sem. ¢igallu ‘torch, flame,’ the latter word being not necessarily a loanword ~ 


from detal, but possibly a paronomastic mnemonic association. De-tal in 
Sumerian can mean ‘the flame (de) which glows’ (tal = RI). 

5 IR, 69, ii. 48; iii. 28. 

6° Cf. W. H. Ward, Hebraica, 1886, 79-86. 
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viz., non-semitic: lugal Kengi(kt) Uru(ki) = %ar mat Sumeri 
« Akkadi ‘king of Sumer and Akkad,’ which appears to have 
been equivalent simply to ‘king of Babylonia.’ It is not 
likely, as some scLolars have thought, that Akkad was ever 
used geographically as a distinctive appellation for northern 
Babylonia, or that the name Sumer denoted the southern 
part of the land, for kings who ruled only over southern 
Babylonia used the double title ‘king of Sumer and Akkad,’ 
and it:was also employed by northern rulers who never 
established their sway farther south than Nippur, notably the 
great Assyrian conqueror Tiglathpileser III (745-727 B.c.). 
Professor McCurdy’ has very reasonably suggested that the 
title ‘king of Sumer and Akkad’ indicated merely a claim 
to the ancient territory and city of Akkad, together with 
certain additional territory, but not necessarily all Babylonia, 
as was formerly believed. 


1 History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, i. § 110. 
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A Part of the Gospel of Matthew from the 
Beirfit Syriac Codex 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE Syriac manuscript of the New Testament belonging 
to the Syrian Protestant College at Beirit and preserved 
in the library of Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
has long been known to exhibit in the Gospels a text de- 
cidedly different from the Peshitto.! Professor Isaac H. 
Hall, who was the first to draw attention to the manuscript 
and who has been the chief, if not the sole, worker upon it, 
early detected its kinship with the Harklensian. He main- 
tained that it represented a revision earlier than White's 
Harklensian, and probably identical with the lost Philoxe- 
nian. The Philoxenian version, said to have been made in 
508 a.D., is the only one among the five Syriac versions of 
which no gospel-manuscript has yet been identified, so that 
the claim put forth by Professor Hall for the Beirit Codex 
is an important one. Whether Professor Hall’s impression 
of the character of the text is warranted, can only be deter- 
mined by the examination of the text itself; hence the pro- 
priety of making at least a part of it accessible to students 
of the Syriac versions is obvious. 

Professor Gwynn has recently assigned to the Philoxenian 
version the Syriac Apocalypse published by himself from a 
Crawford manuscript of the twelfth century, and the four 
epistles published by Pococke in 1680.2 He characterizes 


1 Aside from the Gospels the text of the manuscript is Peshitto. 
2 John Gwynn, The Apocalypse of St. John in @ Syriac Version hitherto 
Unknown, 1897. 
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them as “a successful presentation of the Greek original in 
a Syriac version of adequate exactness, without sacrifice of 
idiomatic purity ” (p. ev); and further says: “In strong 
contrast with it [the Harklensian Apocalypse], our version 
is seen to aim at accuracy in substance rather than in form; 
its diction, as regards grammar as well as vocabulary, to be 
vernacular Syriac of the best period; its manner to combine 
idiomatic freedom with truthful reproduction of the original ” 
(p. xxxv). The Philoxenian version has not always been 
so understood; and, in any case, it is likely that in those 
parts for which Syriac forms already existed, in the Peshitto, 
it exhibited a treatment somewhat less free and untram- 
meled than in those parts, like the Apocalypse, of which it 
gave the first Syriac rendering. A different attitude toward 
these late versions has been assumed by Hugo Gressmann, 
who holds that in the Syriac Gospels published by White in 
1778, we have neither the Philoxenian text, as White him- 
self supposed, nor the Harklensian, as has been generally 
held of late years.® 

Should the text of the Beirit codex, however, disappoint 
the claims of its discoverer, and prove to be but a Harklen- 
sian witness, its value will still be considerable. Professor 
Hort and Professor Gregory have both pointed out the need 
of further examination of manuscripts of the Harklensian 
version, in order to the better understanding and surer 
reconstruction of its text;* and to this, at all events, the 
publication of an extended section of the text of the Beirit 
manuscript may contribute. Ceriani, to whom Professor 
Hall submitted several leaves, found its text better than 
that published by White in 1778 and usually reckoned the 
standard Harklensian.’ Indeed, it needs but a hasty inspec- 
tion of the Gospels of the manuscript to disclose the marked 
resemblance of the text to the Harklensian. 


® Hugo Gressman, ‘Studien zum syrischen Tetraevangelium. Zeit- 
schrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, v. pp. 248-252. 
- 4 Westcott and Hort, New Testament in Greek, vol. ii. Introduction, 
p. 156; C. R. Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testaments, vol. ii. p. 624. 
JBL, 1882, p. 4. 
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The manuscript was announced by Professor Hall, and the 
first account of it published, in 1877, in the London Academy, 
vol. ii. p. 170, and in the New York Independent of Aug. 28. 
A rather full description of the manuscript was presented by 
him to the American Oriental Society in October of the same 
year, and subsequently published in the Proceedings.® At 
that time a committee was appointed to consider the publi- 
cation of the manuscript. Further notes upon it from Pro- 
fessor Hall appear in the Proceedings of 18797 and 1882.8 
His estimate of the worth of the text is set forth in his 
“‘ Notes on the Beirfit Syriac Codex,” read before the Society 
of Biblical Literature in 1882.° 

Scrivener, in his Plain Introduction,” appears to refer 
to a further publication of Professor Hall’s upon the 
manuscript, “Syriac Manuscript Gospels of a Pre-Hark- 
lensian Version, Acts and Epistles of the Peshitto Version, 
. . » by the Monk John, . . . Described with phototyped 
Facsimiles by Professor Isaac H. Hall [viii-ix], ff. 219 +a 
fragment at end,” etc., and from him the title seems to have 
been taken over into Nestle’s Introduction to the Textual 
Criticism of the Greek New Testament ;™ but Scrivener’s 
reference here is only to certain prefatory pages which Pro- 
fessor Hall had printed to serve as description and introduc- 
tion to the manuscript when bound, and of which he seems 
to have distributed a few copies. The manuscript has not 
219 foll. + a fragment, however, but 203, as the other pub- 
lished descriptions correctly state. 


6 Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. x. 1877, pp. cxlvi-cxlix. 
The reference to pp. xvi ff. given by Professor Hall in JBL, 1882, p. 1, and by 
Professor Gregory in Prolegomena, p. 829, and Textkritik, vol. ii. p. 524, is 

isleading 


m 

1 JAOS, vol. xi. p. vi. 

8 Ibid. vol. xi. p. cvii. 

Isaac H. Hall, Hotes on the Syrinc Codex,” Journal of BOWeat 
Literature, 1882, pp. 1-26. 

1, Fourth (Edward Miller's) edition, 1804, vol. p. 20. 

P. 100. 

#2 Scrivener mentions one as sent to him, and there is a copy in the 
library of the Harvard Divinity School. 

48 The inaccuracies in Scrivener’s references to the manuscript in his third 
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What is undertaken in the following pages is the publica- © 


tion of the text of a part of the manuscript large enough 
fairly to exhibit its quality and character—a thing which 
Professor Hall, with all his work upon it, does not seem to 
have done. The part selected is the first twenty pages of 
the Gospel of Matthew, as preserved in the manuscript (12”- 
13%, 13°7-17™, and 191%-22%), and the text is exhibited, not 
indeed in facsimile, but in a line-for-line transcript, unaltered 
by editing or correction. Thus the pointing of the manu- 
script and the lectionary indications are reproduced in the 
published text. These lectionary notes, written in red in 
the manuscript, are here enclosed in half brackets [ ], and 
thus distinguished from the text proper. The manuscript 
has been fully described elsewhere.“ It is only necessary to 
say here that it is a parchment codex of 208 leaves, measur- 
ing 18 by 26 cm. These leaves are gathered in quires of 
five, and inscribed in two columns. The manuscript is 
believed to come from Tur-abdin, and is assigned to the 
ninth century. It originally contained the Syriac New Tes- 
tament; that is, it lacked the four disputed epistles and the 
Apocalypse. It is only in the Gospels, however, that its text 
differs from the Peshitto. It will be seen that a leaf is miss- 
ing after fol. 2, and another after fol. 6. 

‘The writer’s especial thanks are due Mr. D. Stuart Dodge, 
of New York City, for kindly placing the manuscript in his 
hands for study and partial publication. 


edition, 1888, pp. 827, 828, were observed by Professor Ezra Abbot, and 


have been pointed out by Professor J. H. Thayer in ‘ Notes on Scrivener’s 


Plain Introduction to the Criticiem of the New Testament, Third Edition ; 
chiefly from the memoranda of the late Ezra Abbot,’? Andover Review, 
vol. ffi. 1885, Critical Appendix. E 

44 Gregory, loc. cit. ; Scrivener, loc. cit. 
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The Ruins in Wadi Suweil 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Director of the American School in Palestine, 1904-1905 


Ww?2! SUWEIL (uy gly), on the east side of the 
Dead Sea, is not found on any map, and the ruins at | 
its mouth have not been described by any traveller. No | 
earlier explorer seems to have gone to the exact part of the = | 
coast where it enters the Dead Sea, although several have 4 
visited the neighboring mountains, the peninsula, and the 
mouth of the Méjib. 

On the 23d of January, 1807, Ulrich Jasper Seetzen came 
down to the sea from the mountains at the mouth of 
WaAdi Kerak According to his description, 
this wéd? pours a part of its water into the northern gulf, 
while another part is led through several canals to the village 
of El Mezra‘ah ( ). Four days later, on his return 
from the southern end of the lake, he descended to the shore 
just below the Mdjib.? He had, therefore, no opportunity to 
examine the coast between the peninsula and the Arnon. 

J. L. Burckhardt was not able to go down to the Dead Sea 
from Kerak, but he spent three weeks in this place, from the 
14th of July to the 4th of August, 1812, and gathered some 
items of information concerning the coast from people who 
used to go to Ghor el Mezra‘ah (aeyyall *) to buy tobacco. 
“ About the middle of the lake,” he says, “on the same east- 
ern shore, are some ruins of an ancient city, called Towahein 
el Sukkar ( i.e. the Sugar Mills. Farther 

1 Reisen durch Syrien, Palastina, Phinicien, die Transjordan-Lander, 


Arabia Petraea und Unter-Aegypten, ii. 1854, p. 350. 
2 Reisen, ii. p. 864. 
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north the mountains run down to the lake, and a steep cliff 
overhangs the sea for about an hour, shutting out all passage 
along the shore.” ® 

Charles L. Irby and James Mangles came from the Ghor 
el Safiyeh (axial! 96) to the peninsula on the 10th of 
May, 1818, but at once ascended to the upper course of the 
Deri’ (eld Ji) and Kerak. On the Ist of June they 
went down to the Ghor el Mezra‘ah from Kerak, spent the 
night in the village of El Mezra‘ah, went southwest the fol- 
lowing morning, apparently as far as to the neighborhood of 
Cape Molyneux, and returned towards noon to Kerak.*_ 

On the 4th of September, 1847, Lieutenant Molyneux went 
in his boat within less than five miles of the peninsula. He 
then deemed it necessary to return, and observed, in pass- 
ing, the peculiar hills and terraces about Ras el Tafileh 
(xdydlatt uly ). “The eastern hills about R&s el Tafileh,” 
he remarks, “ atid of which we were drifting, are peculiar, 
the different strata being distinctly marked.”* Molyneux 
mentions “three remarkable points of land projecting from 
the eastern shore into the Dead Sea — Rfs el Belkah, R&s el 
Tafileh, and Ras el Kerah.” 

Lieutenant W. F. Lynch, on the 80th of April, 1848, 
started from ‘Ain Jidi at 12.15 p.m., reached Cape Costi- 
gan at 4.10 p.m., steered S.S.E. and landed one mile and 
a half north of El Mezra‘ah. On the 1st of May he sent 
Dale and Aulick to sketch the shore, to verify the posi- 
tion of the mouth of W&di Kerak, and to sound down the 
-middle of the bay. A comparison between Lynch’s map and 
the photograph from Jebel Jerrah accompanying this article 
will show how unsafe it is to rely upon such sketches of the 
shore. The line of soundings seems to show that the boat did 
‘not go near the eastern coast, and the Seil Haditheh appears 
to have been mistaken for Wadi Beni Hammideh, which, 
according to Lieutenant Lynch, waters the Mezra‘ah. On 


8 Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, 1822, p. 891. 

4 Travels in Egypt and Nubia, Syria, and the Holy Land, 1845, pp. 187 ff. 
6 Journal, p. 129. 
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that day Lynch visited the ruins of “ Zoar” (Hurbet Abd el 
Rahim), and on the next he ascended to Kerak by W4di Beni 


Hammideh (?) and Wadi Kerak. Returning on the 3d, he 


started at 1.55 p.m in his boat toward WAdi el Méjib, which 
he reached at 5.25 p.m. He did not stop anywhere to exam- 
ine the coast, and records no feature except an arch span- 
ning the chasm of a ravine, which he passed at 4.45 P.M.” 

.Félicien de Saulcy, on the 14th of January, 1851, at 2.15 
P.M., arrived from the south at el ‘Asal 
At 2.47 p.m. he was at the entrance of Wfdi Kathrabba 
Sly, of the multitude of trees” ?). Ascend- 
ing the next morning, with WAdi el ‘Agal to the right, he 
reached Jebel el Harazeh (Ht due) after an hour’s climb. 
Half an hour later he arrived at the immense rock from 
which issues W&di el Kerak, also called Wa&di el Der’, 
and at the foot of the rock he found the Taw&hin el Sukkar 
( welt), or Sugar Mills. From this point to the 
hills in the west he estimated the distance at five or six kilo- 
metres. The intervening plain was called Ghor el Mezra‘ah. 
Besides the main stream, called Nahr el Dera‘, he crossed six 
other streams before arriving at the village of El Mezra‘ah. 
On the 16th of June he left at 8.06 a.m., crossed a ravine at 
8.25, visited Hurbet Abd el Rahim, and at 8.46 reached Seil 
Wadi Beni Hammideh. Ten minutes later he was at Wadi 
Jerrah (“ Djerrah ou Adjerrah”), and had to his right, as 
he ascended, the plain of Haditheh (“El Hadits”). On 
the 17th he found, west of Jebel Sihfin, W&di el Sekik 
and on the 2ist he again crossed Wadi el 
Der&‘, going to Ghor el Safiyeh.® 

The Duc de Luynes and his companions left Jebel Usdum 
for the peninsula on the 24th of March, 1864, and arrived 
there on the 25th. The following morning they rode to 
Nahr el Dera’, but not to the village, then ascended the 
mountains, after an hour passed, on the left, Wadi el Harazeh, 


7 Narrative of the United States Expedition to the River Jordan and the 
Dead Sea, 1849, pp. 835-867. 


® Voyage autour de la Mer Morte et dans les terres bibliques, i. 1858, pp. 
289-399. 
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explained as “the wdédt of the Pearl,” and finally reached 
Kerak. He returned on the 28th, lost the 29th in an attempt 
to sail around Cape Molyneux, and was not able until late in 
the night to use a favorable wind which brought him past 
Cape Costigan and to the mouth of the Méjib early in the 
morning of the 30th. It was, of course, impossible to make 
any observations of the eastern coast.? 

Towards the end of April, 1870, E. H. Palmer and C. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake walked up from Ghor el Safiyeh to the 
peninsula. They noticed the shrines of Abu Ketaineh and 
Nebi Salah, and pitched their tents in the village. The next 
morning they made a tour of the northern end of the penin- 
sula, finding some ruins and the depression called ‘Aril 
(hays): in which water collected in the rainy season. 
They then passed the ruined fort called Tell ‘Abd el Rahim, 
and crossing the Seil Haditheh ascended the Nakb Jerrah 
into the mountains.” 

On the 24th of April, 1874, H. Rothe, with three com- 
panions of the Beni Hammideh, climbed up the mountains. 
from the mouth of the W4di el Mdjib, starting at 6 a.m., 
and reaching the top of the wall at 7 a.m. After two hours. 
of march he descended again to the sea, where he found a 
petroleum spring ten feet from the shore, and near it a 
spring of cool and sweetish water. Ascending Fae he 
found the needle of rock forty feet tall, called Bint Seih Lit. 
After another hour’s march he reached a plain jutting out 
into the sea, and evidently passed it in fifty minutes on the 
heights above. Beyond this plain he followed the coast for 
forty-five minutes until opposite Cape Costigan. Two 
hours and a half before reaching the first Bedawin camp 
of El Mezra‘ah he mentions a wédi, called WAdi ‘ISkik. 


The entire walk had taken nine hours, but there had been 


much ascending and descending the mountains. It is quite 

impossible that Rothe could have passed the ruins and 

aqueduct at the mouth of W&di Suweil without being 
® Voyage d’ exploration & la Mer Morte, & Petra, et sur la rive gauche du 

Jourdain, 1874, pp. 94 ff., 114. 

0 The Desert of the Hxodus, ii. 1871, pp. 466 ff. 
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attracted by them. He must have passed by this place on 
the mountains above. When he met Dr. Kersten on the 
25th he reported that he had often been “ausser Sicht des 
Todten Meeres.” On the following day Kersten and Rothe 
went in two hours as far as Cape Costigan. They con- 
tinued on the 27th to Ghor el Safiyeh.” 
_ Sir Gray Hill, on the 6th of April, 1895, “aamped at 
JE] Mezra‘ah, near to the stream which courses down the 
Wady el Deraah,” “crossed the Lisan and descended to 
the water's edge,” and then rode down to Ghor el Safiyeh.” 

In September, 1895, Mr. Alexander Hornstein and Mr. A. 
Ford went, in the government boat which was then running 
between the northern end of the lake and the peninsula, to 
Ghor el Mezra‘ah. Starting at 6 P.m., they landed on the 
peninsula at 1 4a.m. The darkness of the night was some- 
what relieved by moonlight. They immediately proceeded 
to Kerak.® 

It is evident that, aside from Mr. Rothe, none of these 
travellers have had a. chance to examine at close range the 
eastern coast between the Mojib and the Wadi Beni Ham- 
mideh, and that he came down to the shore some distance 
below the Suweil. 

In the course of our circumnavigation of the Dead Sea, 
my students and I left the delta of the Méjib on the 28d of 
February, 1905, at 1.10 p.m. We passed the natural bridge 
across a chasm mentioned by Lynch, at 1.84. At 1.56 we 
saw an impressive rock-needle on a hill above the rocks, and 
supposed it to be the Bint Seih Lat (,J erly) dis- 


covered by Palmer and seen by Rothe, though the semblance 
of a woman was far more marked in the case of a figure 
observed south of Ris el Tafileh, at 3.17. At 2.25 we 
photographed the most striking feature of the coast between 
the Méjib and the peninsula. It is a promontory which 
stretches out as vertical as a wall for a mile from the moun- 


11 Otto Kersten, ‘‘ Umwanderung des Todten Meeres,’’ in Zeitschrift des 
Palaestina- Vereins, 1879, pp. 212 f. and Anhang, p. 228. 

3 Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 1896, pp. 24-46. 

18 Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 1898, pp. 94 ff. 
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tain, with top almost perfectly level and a long beach 
fronting it on the northern side. This I take to be the Ras 
el Tafileh of Molyneux, the Ras el Belkah being north of 
the Méjib, and Rs el Kerah probably a mispronunciation for 
R&s el Kerak, and meant to indicate what Lynch called Cape 
Costigan. The name Rfs el Tafileh seems to have been 
derived from that of the tribe, which once apparently ex- 
tended their influence further north than at present.¥ 

At 2.38 we were opposite the wdédi which comes down just 
north of this promontory, and which, following the map, we 
then supposed to be W&di Jerrah. I now believe that it is 
. Wadi el Sekik This wdédi seems to be 
connected with the ‘Ain Sgek mentioned by Seetzen south 
of the Arnon. De Saulcy ¥ found the name used of a wddi 
running north for some distance, to the west of Jebel Sihan, 
and then turning west. De Luynes,” recognizing the accu- 
racy of De Saulcy’s description, found no reason to doubt 
that the name of this wddi was also correctly given. 

When I visited Jebel Sih&n on the 18th of July, 1906, I 
was distinctly told by the Beni Hammideh that this WAdi el 
Sekik turned to the west just north of Jebel Sthin and 
debouched in the Dead Sea a considerable distance north of 
WaAdi Jerrah, and that inimediately north of it W&df el 
Bediyeh flowed into the Méjib. The name means “the riven 
wfdi,” and this characterizes its appearance both in its 
upper course and at its mouth. “Wé£di ‘I8kik” (should be 
"Iskik) in Rothe’s itinerary ” is one hour south of the hills 


about Ras el Tafileh. The name may be a conjecture of a 


guide not familiar with the coast, as no other names are 
_ given in the itinerary. At 2.47 the mouth of this wdédé 
was photographed. 

The promontory proved to be a broad terrace with per- 
fectly level top but broken up near the water by many cuts 
through which the water evidently comes down after rains. 


4 De Luynes, Voyage d’exploration, p. 100. 

% Voyage autour de la Mer Morte, i. pp. 828, 884 ff. 

% Voyage d’exploration, p. 170. 

1 Zeitechrift des deutschen Palaestina- Vereins, 1879, p. 228. 
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A wide beach ran all along the foot of the terrace, large 
black basalt stones were seen on the shore, and the slopes of 
the lower hills were covered with brushwood. After a 
quarter of an hour from WAdi el Sekik we reached she end 
of the low hills, where the beach continued, forming a plain 
covered with brushwood. At 3.17 we were opposite another 
wadi which came down in a northerly direction and turned 
suddenly to the southwest. Here the figure of a woman, 
referred to above, was seen on the northern side on a high 
hill. At 3.52 Jebel Jerrah was seen, and at 4.11 we landed on 
a broad beach in frant of a wédi. If it runs far enough back, 
this may be the W&di Emdebéa mentioned by de Saulcy ¥ 
as going directly west to the coast from a point below 
Jebel Sihin. I heard Madbeah ef. MadBaxds). 


Here we were detained by a storm until the 26th, and 
used the opportunity to explore the neighborhood. From 
the top of Jebel Jerrah photographs of the coast down to 
the peninsula and of Cape Costigan (Rfs el Kerak) were 
taken by Messrs. Wrench and Charles. On the 26th I went 
down the coast, accompanied by Mr. Olmstead and Mr. 
Charles, Mr. Wrench remaining to guard the boat. We 
left at 10.51 a.m., crossed several small wdédis at 10.54, 
11.01, 11.06, and 11.09, and at 11.12 came to a promontory 
of great height where there was no passage along the shore, 
the cliffs overhanging the sea. Between the ends of the 
promontory there were three deep ravines. The wddt at 
the southern end had a high stone at its mouth. At 11.40 
we came to a great wdédit with two arms, enclosing a delta 
half a mile long. Here were large trees, tamarisks, and 
brushwood. Beyond the second arm the level was fifteen 
feet higher, and the sides were undercut by the stream. 
There was no water here, but at 11.45 we found a large pool 
in the delta. At 12.07 we reached the beginning of another 
delta, three-quarters of a mile long. At 12.15 we arrived at 
the mouth of WA&di Suweil, and made the interesting dis- 
covery of an ancient aqueduct and the ruins of some houses. 

I learned the name of this wdédt on-my second visit to the 

18 Voyage autour de la Mer Morte, i. pp. 826, 332, 834. 
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place five months later. Suweil (jypu) is a diminutive 
of Seil (yw) and characterizes the river as the wédi of 
“the small stream.” The name is appropriate, for when we 
ascended the wdédi as far as it was possible to go, we found 
a small stream trickling down from a circular basin twé've 
feet above, which was filled with sweet water. There was 
apparently no change in the amount of water in July. In 
the chasm there were no ruins, but a short distance from the 
_ entrance were the remains of an ancient aqueduct. 

The length of this aqueduct was 160 feet, its width 2 feet 
2 inches, its height 5 feet 6 inches. It rested on round 
arches. Three of these remained, and were 8 feet in height 
and 8 feet 3 inches wide at the bottom. The covered trough 
was 9 inches wide, and 74 inches deep. While the arches 
were of large sandstones and the aqueduct itself evidently 
built of sandstone, the channel had been filled up with lime- 
stone deposit, and much of the structure was covered with 
the same limestone. On the top the coating was 2 inches 
deep, and all along the centre ran a little channel from 1} to 
2 inches deep, down which the water found its way after the 
trough had been filled up. The course of the aqueduct 
could be followed by the débris for 270 feet to the west, 
where there was a high wall 6 feet above the river bed, 
near the top of which could be seen 25 feet more of the 
trough. Fifty feet farther west it was visible again, curving 
off to the north, with anotaer branch going south to the 
ruins of a large building. 

Nearer the sea we found the ruins of a house, 70 feet long 
and 50 feet wide. At the south entrance two well-cut door 
jambs and a number of hewn stones were seen. I found a 
piece of ribbed pottery here. Southwest of this ruin were 
the foundations of another building, 78 feet by 72 feet, and 
nearer the sea, but 30 feet above it, the remains of two other 
buildings. 

The appearance of one of the Ghawarineh and the sight 


of a camp beyond, not noticed in the excitement of discovery, 


led us to return hastily to the boat. We set out that night 
for the western shore, which we reached after eight hours of 
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battling with a fierce northwesterly wind and billows heavy 
as lead. 

In the middle of July, coming to Kerak from Arabia 
Petra, I decided, in spite of the excessive heat, to descend 
to the peninsula and to explore the coast from there to the 
place where the aqueduct was discovered. Accompanied 
by Mr. Wrench and Mr. John Whiting, I left Kerak on the 
12th of July at 2 p.m. At 2.80 we reached ‘Ain Sarah 
(tlw gst), a beautiful spring issuing from a rock; at 
8. 40 Wadi Sakkarah ly) was seen to enter WAdi 
Kerak. For two hours the road was so level that it was 
possible to gallop along and make good speed. We came 


to Jebel el Harazeh (; sy! dup), “the Mountain of the 


Pearl,” at 5 p.m. At 6 P.M. we were told that El Der&’, 
which comes from the southeast and carries water into the 
Seil el Kerak, was at a short distance to the north, and at 
6.80 we arrived at the Taw&hin el Sukkar ( 
A mountain which we photographed the next morning 
stretches between the village and El Derf’, which issues 
from the high rock near the “Sugar Mills.” ‘We arrived at 
El Mezra‘ah at 7.80.and spent the night there, being very 
courteously received by the Ghawarineh. The village con- 
sists of about fifty tents and probably has about two hundred 
inhabitants. 

The next morning Mr. Wrench went back to the Tawéhin 
el Sukkar to photograph it and to take its bearings. Sebbeh 
(Masfida) bore 290}°, ‘Ain Jidi 831}°; it is consequently 
located in 85° 380' 56” E. longitude, and aad 14’ 35" N. 
latitude. 

We left El Mezra‘ah at 5.30 a.m., wa crossed some 
smaller creeks and the wider stream of Seil Haditheh 
(xtzdo This stream seems io come from the Wadi 
Kerak, flowing northwest from a point above the Taw&hin 
el Sukkar. The other streams on the peninsula come from 
the “Sugar Mills.” The reason the river in its lower course 
is sometimes called W&di el Der&’, sometimes W4di Kerak, 
is that the Wad? Kerak is not a perennial stream above the 
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place where it receives the water of El Derf’. Soon after 
crossing the Seil Haditheh, we came to the village of Hadi- 
theh. This consists of a number of mud houses like those 
of Jericho, and seems to be of recent origin, as it has not 
been mentioned by any previous explorer. It is not inhab- 


ited in the summer. This village bears Sebbeh 281}°, ‘Ain 


Jidi 827°. Its exact location, therefore, is 35° 80' 44" E. and 
81°17'18" N. We left at 6.05. 

Five minutes after leaving El Haditheh we arrived at 
Beni Hammideh (sl), and ten minutes 
later crossed W&di Jerrah ‘The first impor- 


tant wédé north of this was Sebaich (ayw 
which was crossed about fifteen minutes after leaving Frias 
Jerrah. At 6.40 we found the first section of an ancient 
Roman road. It was broken off suddenly, the sea having 
apparently scooped out a bay, beyond which a second section 
of the road could be followed for a distance until it again 
disappeared owing to the action of the sea. A third section 
led up to the ruins at the mouth of Wadi Suweil. These 
were no doubt remains of the Darb el Lisin (Lud! 4°), 
said to have extended in earlier times from the north, across 
the peninsula, to the southern bay.® 

At 7.15 I arrived for the second time at the mouth of 
WaAdt Suweil. This bore Sebbeh 266}°, ‘Ain Jidi 391},° and 
is consequently situated in 35° 30' 44" E. longitude, and 31° 
19' 87" N. latitude. On my first visit I had been satisfied 
with identifying the aqueduct with the Tawahin el Sukkar 
mentioned to Burckhardt by the people of Kerak. There 


could be little doubt about this. I did not dare to assign to 


the ruins a higher age than the period of the Crusades. 
There were various centres of the sugar industry near the 
Dead Sea in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, among 
which were the Tawahin el Sukkar near Jericho, those in 
the Ghor el Safiyeh, on the peninsula, and at the mouth of 
Wadi Suweil, and there seem to have been still others. Com- 
ing back from my second expedition to Arabia Petrwa, where 


19 F. de Saulcy, Voyage autour de la Mer Morte, i. 1858, p, 201. 
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there had been ample opportunities for the study of the 
architecture and types of pottery characteristic of the Roman 
period, I could not resist the impression that the aqueduct 
was built in Roman times, and that the foundations of the 
houses belonged to the same age. The arches were built 
exactly in the same manner as those I had seen in numerous. 
Byzantine city ruins. The plan of the houses and the shape 
of the door-jambs reminded me of some places recently 
visited; and the piece of pottery was of the same type as 
those I had picked up at the Hurbet Nugrfni. The earlier 
name of this “Christian ruin” was not known to the 
Bedawin squatting near the ancient city which we had dis- 
covered only three days before between Dana and Buserah 
in a position commanding a view of the Dead Sea.” 

The aqueduct was probably built to supply the little com- 
munity with water, as branches were led to the different 
buildings. It may be conjectured that a castellum once 


‘stood here for the defence of the road. It is not probable 


that this “ancient city,” as the people of Kerak called it, 
was the objective point of the Roman road. North of Wadi 
Suweil, however, as Burckhardt says, “the mountains run 
down to the lake, and a steep cliff overhangs the sea.” 
This statement made almost one hundred years ago is true, 
as I found it on my first visit. But as the Roman road south 
of WAdi Suweil has manifestly been in part destroyed by the 
invasion of the sea, so it is possible that this road once ran in 
front of the cliff which to-day, as well as in Burckhardt’s time, 
“shuts out all passage along the shore.” 

In establishing their sugar mills around the Dead Sea, the 
Crusaders naturally availed themselves of such aqueducts. 
There must once have been an abundance of water in WAdi 
Suweil, but except for the small quantity of water that tric- 
kles down from the basin, the lower part of the wédi seems at 
present to be dry both in winter and in summer. What is 
the cause of the change ? The heavy limestone coating sug- 
gests the answer. It is a well-known fact that a river may 


® Schmidt, Report of the Director of the American School of Archeology 
in Palestine, 1904-1905, pp. 37 ff. 
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by its deposits of lime create barriers preventing its prog- 
ress in the accustomed direction and changing the course.” 
That is apparently what has happened here. The ruined 
locality is called Abu'l Felis by the natives of the peninsula, 
and the name, here as elsewhere, indicates a belief that treas- 
ures are hidden in the place. 

From Wadi Suweil we returned to WAdi Beni Hammideh, 
ascended this wdédt some distance, then turned up the side of 
WaAdi Jerrah, and slept in the village of the Beni Hammideh 
at Jebel Sihfin on the night of the 18th of July. 

The southern part of the peninsula was seen by us on the 
28th of February, and three photographs were taken repre- 
senting the northeastern corner of the bay, the peculiar rocks 
halfway between this point and the cape, and Cape Moly- 
neux itself from E.S.E. At 2.15 P.M. we saw the finest sam- 
ple of the famous white line, with a remarkable haze above it 
toward the west. It ran due east and west. This disposes of 
the brilliant generalization of Blanckenhorn in 1896 from 
one fact observed by Molyneux in 1847.2 This impressive 
belt of foam cannot be an indication of the existence at the 
present time of a fault at the bottom of the lake, running 
north and south. Gautier’s observation in March, 1889, is 
not even sufficient to show a preference for this direction. Not 
only south of the peninsula, but also north of it, we once saw 
the line lying athwart the sea as well as in other directions, 
though it was never so extensive and finely cut as on this last 
occasion. The wind bloweth where it listeth on the Dead Sea, 
and the foam forms into belts regardless of geological theories. - 
That night we slept on the peninsula just north of the cape. 
Burckhardt’s Arabs'had assured him that there was a ford 
three hours north of Safiyeh by which the lake could be crossed 
in three hours and a half, that “there are spots in this ford 


globe,? 1870, pp. 460, 476 ff. 


% Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palaestina-Vereins, 1896, p. 59. 


% Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, xviii. 1848, p.-. 
129. 


% Encyclopedia Biblica, article ‘ The Dead Sea,’ col. 1046, 
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where the water is quite hot, and where the bottom is of red 
earth,” that “the ford is nowhere deeper than three or four 
feet,” and generally only two feet, and that “the water is so 
q impregnated with salt that the skin of the legs of those who 
i wade across it soon afterward peels entirely off.” This ford 
must, of course, have been between Cape Molyneux and the 
fe nearest point on the opposite side. As we were forced to jump i: 
into the water to drag the boat ashore, we had an opportunity | 
q of verifying the statements made to Burckhardt, and although 
| we found the water hot, and the bottom slippery and of a 
reddish tint, neither here nor anywhere else on the lake did 
‘a we observe any oil. Lynch does not seem to have made his . 
{7 soundings where the ford once was. Though our feet were 
Hi bare and for days were exposed to the water in the lake and 
| in the leaky boat, our shoes having shrunk too much to be 
i used, the skin was never badly affected; and, on the whole, 
a our experience confirmed the statement of some fishermen at 
a the mouth of the Jordan that “the water of the Dead Sea is 
good for the body, but bad for one’s clothes.” 
In the present article I have avoided the use of the term 
“Lisin” for the peninsula, for the reason that some notes 
taken while I was there last July have raised a doubt in my 
a. mind in reference to the name. De Saulcy appears to have a 
a been the first to use it. He maintains that the peninsula has a 
to-day the same name that it bore in Hebrew antiquity, and A 
' finds the evidence that it was then called pedn in Josh. 1525 
‘| and 18%. He regards the boundary line of Judah as running 
from a point on the western shore just opposite the penin- 
sula.% Even de Luynes, who, on the authority of de Saulcy, 
accepts El Lisin as the modern name of the peninsula, is un- 
able to adopt this explanation of Moan & pw in the pas- 
sages in Joshua ;” and all exegetes are agreed that jw>n 15? 
refers to the southern bay, ¢.e. the southern end of the lake 
(of. Num. 84%), while 155 and 18” 
a refer to the northern bay, the northern end of the lake. 
4 % Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, 1822, p. 804. : 
i % Voyage, i. 1858, p. 289 ff. 
Voyage d’exploration, 1874, p. 90. 
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But de Saulcy’s statement that the peninsula is now called 
El Lis&én has not been questioned; and it does not seem 
to have been noticed that careful observers like Seetzen, 
Burckhardt, Irby and Mangles, Lynch, Palmer, and Drake 
have not used the term. The similarity to a tongue struck 
de Luynes; and the custom of denoting such a projecting 
slip of land a “ Landzunge,” or “tongue of land,” naturally 
led German and English scholars to accept the name. On 
the peninsula, however, I was told that “this,” the peninsula, 
was called Ghor el Mezra‘ah, and “that,” the southern bay, 
Lisin el Bahr. The term .,jlJ is never used in Arabic for 
a tongue of land. At least I am not aware of any passage in 
Arabic literature where psu} bud is used of a peninsula, 
and can find no evidence that it is so used in any modern 
dialect. It always signifies a bay; and os. gid is con- 
sequently an accurate translation of pn yo. 
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Fic. 8.—Care Costigan (RAs Et KERAK) FROM JEBEL JERRAH 


Fic. 9. — Mountain BETWEEN TAWAHIN EL SUKKAR AND Ext MEzra‘aH 
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‘ASAL AND NECK OF THE PENINSULA FROM THE SOUTH 
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The Sayings of Jesus about the First and the Pe 


Last 


FRANK C. PORTER 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


HERE are attributed to Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels 
various sayings about the first and the last which fall 
into two groups, one having an eschatological and the other an 
ethical meaning. The eschatological saying, “The first shall 
be last and the last first,” means that there will be a reversal 
of lot in the world to come, a humbling of the high and an 
exaltation of the low. The ethical saying, “If any one 
wishes to be first, let him be last of all and servant of all,” 
means that true greatness consists in self-renunciation and 
ministering love. It points out a path to primacy which 
leads in the opposite direction to that which men naturally 
take. Indeed, it so defines the way in which ambition is to 
reach its goal as in effect to oppose the spirit of ambition. 
Although there is obviously a wide difference between the 
two sayings, one of which deals with outward conditions, 
the other with the inner motive and spirit, nevertheless one 


form of words may possibly express either meaning. “If . 


any one wishes to be first, he shall be last of all and servant 
of all” (Mk. 935); that is, either as a punishment for his 
wish, or as the way in which he may gratify his wish, 
according as one takes égoras in the future or in the impera- 
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tive sense. In one case we have a simple prediction, in the 
other a rather subtle paradox, which, under the form of 
instruction as to how one may best assert himself, in reality 
aims to uproot the spirit of self-assertion. It is the aim of 
this paper to show that Jesus probably did not utter the 
prediction, but only the paradox. 

The prediction is a good expression of a hope widely 
current among the Jews of Christ’s time. The paradox 
contains that which was perhaps newest and most distinctive 
in Christ’s view of the world. If Jesus uttered only one of 
the two sayings, it must have been the paradox. But may 
he not have uttered the prediction as well? The two are 
not entirely inconsistent with each other, but there is a 
presumption against his having expressed two such different. 
ideas in proverbial forms so nearly identical. There is also 
a fair presumption against his having expressed his belief in 
future recompense in the form of this gnome, which might 
claim to be an even better motto for the apocalyptical litera- 
ture of Judaism than Gunkel’s *Id0d wae ra éryata os Ta 
awpata (Barn. 613), or Bousset’s Non fecit altissinus unum 
-seculum sed duo (4 Ezra 750). We have not, so far as I 
know, in Jewish writings any occurrence of the exact sen- 
tence, “ The first shall be last and the last first”; but the 
familiar Old Testament phrase about-the future humbling of 
the proud and exaltation of the lowly frequently recurs as 
an expression of the hope that in the Day of Yahweh the 
dominating heathen power, or the heathen-minded Jewish 
party, would be overthrown, and that Israel, the subject 
people, or the righteous kernel of Israel, now oppressed, 
would be exalted to glory and dominion. In the sense in 
which the saying embodied national or sectarian pride and 
ambition, Jesus could not have uttered it. Nor should we 
expect him to describe the results of the Day of Judgment 
simply as a reversal of the outward fortunes and ranks of 
men. It is true, however, that Jesus looked forward to the 
humbling of those whose present exaltation was due to 
pride and selfishness, and to the future blessedness of those 
whose lowly lives were the cause or the effect of lowly 
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minds and self-denying service. The thought that the 
worldly and self-centered rich would be poor in the world 
to come, and the righteous poor rich, or that the publican 
and sinner would precede the Pharisee in the kingdom of 
God, he might have expressed by the words, “ Many first 
shall be last and the last first.” The question is one of 
evidence, not of presupposition. If it is even now true that 
those who are first in self-assertion and the desire to domi- 
nate are really last, and that those who seem to be last 
because they are servants of all are really first, then the — 
future world must bring this reality to evidence. God’s 
present reversal of human judgments will be vindicated by 
his future reversal of those human conditions on which false 
judgments rest. Yet in spite of this relation of the two 
sayings to each other, a difference remains, and must show 
itself in the temper and conduct of men, between the hope 
or the fear that present fortunes are to be reversed, and the 
conviction that those are really first in God’s sight in whom 
the desire to be first has been overmastered by the spirit of 
love. 
The following table presents the passages in the Synoptic 
Gospels in the order in which they will be discussed : — 


Marx MATTHEW LUKE 
10 40-44 20 26-27 22 28 
9% cf. 18 34 cf. 9 2d 
DEBT 
23 12 
18 
— | [202 D. cur. Syr.] 14 
1031 19 20 [not 18 20] 
20 16 
13 


The passage in which the saying has the best attestation, 
the clearest setting, and most unmistakably the new ethical 
meaning is Mk. 10 43-4. The original identity of Luke’s 
apparently independent account with that of Mark and 
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Matthew can hardly be questioned. Whether the words 
were spoken on the way to Jerusalem (Mk., Mt.), or after 
the Last Supper (Lk.), or on neither occasion, cannot be 
determined. A more important question is whether we are 
to accept Mark’s introductory incident, the ambitious re- 
quest of James and John, and the response of Jesus to it. 
Luke’s account substitutes for this the general statement 
that there was rivalry among them as to which of them was 
to be accounted greater (22 %). It would seem easier to ac- 
count for the omission of an incident derogatory to two of 
the foremost apostles than to account for its invention. Mat- 
thew already lessens the offense by ascribing the request to 
their mother. Further, Jesus’ disavowal of authority to 
determine the rank of his disciples in the coming kingdom 
would seem to meet the test of originality which Schmiedel 
formulates: like Mk. 13 32, it is not what we should expect 
the worship of Jesus to produce. On the other hand, 
account must be taken of the argument of Wellhausen, 
J. Weiss, and Schwartz that the incident could hardly have 
maintained itself in its present form in the gospel tradition 
unless John as well as James had actually suffered martyr- 
dom in the early apostolic age (Mk. 10 38-39). And then, if 
these were in fact the first martyrs among the Twelve, the 
question arises how far the event may have shaped the 
narrative. 

Luke, it would seem, passed by the incident (Mk. 10 35-45 
would fall between Lk. 18 34 and 35) because he preferred 
to give the suyings which form its climax in the place and 
in the shorter form which they had in another source 
(22 24-27). Here it follows the account of the Last Supper, 
and has a striking relationship, in vss. 26-27, to the account 
in John 18 of Jesus’ ministering to his disciples. Luke 
may have preferred this account because it did not contain 
the request of James and John, or because the position, 
after the Supper, seemed to him preferable, or because he 
valued the form in which the Passion history lay before 
him too highly to alter it, and so cut out the passage in 
the Mark form to avoid repetition. But fortunately the 
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meaning of the saying does not depend on the incident that 
occasioned it, but is fixed by the sentences which in both 
sources lead up to it (Mk. 10 42 Lk. 2225). Jesus rebukes 
the spirit of rivalry and personal ambition by saying that 
this belongs to heathen rulers, but should not exist among 
his disciples. “It is not [Mt. shall not be] so among 
you, but whoever wishes to become great among you shall 
be [éorac] your servant, and whoever of you wishes to 
become first shall be slave of all.” In this report of the 
saying (Mk., Mt.), the future is certainly used in the im- 
perative sense. “Eoras and éorw, forms easily interchange- 
able in texts, both translate the same Hebrew or Aramaic; 
and the imperative sense of the future, usually but not 
always in the second person, had become familiar through 
the Septuagint ; so that usage allows what the connection 
demands, the imperative, not the future, meaning, the 
paradox, not the prediction. Being a servant, slave of all, 
is not a result and penalty of ambition, but expresses the 
ideal of the disciples’ conduct. — 


Luke’s source reads: “ He that is greater among you let | 


him become as the younger, and he that is chief as he that 
serves.” Here the sense is somewhat altered. We seem to 
be in the time, which is after that of Jesus’ life, when there 
were in fact greater and less, rulers and servants, in the 
Christian community ; and the admonition is that the great 
should be humble, the leaders should be in their spirit as 
servants. 

__ The passage most like this is Mk. 9 35, but the section in 
‘which it occurs is quite differently given in the three gog- 
pels (MK. 9 33-87 Mt. 181-5 Lk. 946-48). The three accounts 
agree in stating that there was a discussion among the 


disciples as to which is greater [Mt. adds “in the Kingdom © 
of Heaven”), and that Jesus set a child in their midst and — 


said that one who receives a little child receives him. Before 
introducing the child, Mark inserts our saying. In the 
midst of the incident Matthew has a saying about child- 
likeness (18 3-4), and at the end of the incident Luke adds, 
“for he that is less among you is great” (948d). Now 
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the connection between the saying, “He who receives one 
of these little children . . . receives me,” and the dispute 
of the disciples as to the first place is certainly not clear. 
We should expect rather to find Jesus pointing to the 
example of the child and urging child-likeness, as he does 
on another occasion (Mk. 10 13-16). Indeed, the words of 
Jesus on these two occasions would read more naturally if 
we changed them about, and put the charge to become 
childlike in Mk. 9 37, and the charge to receive children in 
Mk. 1015. Matthew seems to have felt this, for he takes 
Mk. 10 15 out of the second incident and inserts it in ampli- 
fied form in the first (Mt. 18 3-4, between Mk. 9 36 and 37). 

It seems therefore that each of the evangelists felt that 
the occasion, the dispute about primacy, and the saying 
about receiving children, did not fit together, and each has 
tried in his own way to connect the two, or to bring in 
somewhere the answer of Jesus which the disciples’ rivalry 
called for. Now if in the Mark source, which Matthew and 
Luke used, vs. 35 already stood, it does not seem likely that 
they would have made a different attempt to solve the diffi- 
culty, for this solution is as good as any other. I am 
inclined therefore to say that vs. 3 did not stand in the 
Mark source. Codex D, in fact, omits the saying, though 
on this not much stress can be put. We are not, then, I 
think, to regard this as another use of the saying by Jesus, 
but as borrowed. by some editor from the similar incident 
already considered. 

Perhaps the evangelists did not follow the original tradi- 
tion in attempting an adjustment between the two parts of 
this section. Wellhausen infers from the fact that in vs. 33 
the disciples are with Jesus in the house, while in vs. 35 he 
calls them to him, that the two parts did not belong to- 
gether in the original form of the tradition. Yet a con- 
nection is not inconceivable. Jesus may possibly have 
meant: You seek greatness for yourselves, but you ought 
rather to recognize greatness in the least of your fellowmen, 
and treat them with such respect and render them such 
services as are due to the greatest. ; 
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It is probably more natural to suppose that the connection 
is due to the evangelist, and is not historical; and in that 
case J. Weiss’s understanding of Mark’s application of the 
section deserves to be considered. The evangelist wishes, 
he thinks, to rebuke the ambition of the Twelve for rank 
and authority. It is not the Twelve only who represent 
Christ, so that men’s attitude toward them is their attitude 
toward Christ (cf. Mt. 10 40); but even the child, the least 
member of the Christian community, is equally Christ’s 
representative, and one who receives him receives Christ. 
In this case our saying, in vs. 3, may have a threatening 
tone. The ambition of those who are seeking places of 
rulership in the community, even if they belong to the 


‘Twelve, will be rebuked and punished at the last day. 


In Mt. 23 11 our saying occurs again, and, in view of what 
precedes it, in the ethical. rather than in the eschatological 
sense. Here the conduct of the Christian community is con- 
trasted not, as in Mk. 10 431., with that of the heathen, but 
with that of the Pharisees, who made a display of their piety 
and loved to be conspicuous and admired. The passage 
breathes the spirit of Jesus, but in its present form, espe- 
cially in vs. 10, it betrays the apostolic age. It is not quite 
clear whether the evangelist uses the sentence (vs. 11) here 
in the sense that the choice of the servant’s place is the way 
to gain true greatness (Mk. 10431.), or in the sense that he 
who is in fact the greatest in the circle of disciples, either 
in rank or repute, should use his greathess for the service of 


the community, in a spirit of humility, recognizing the sole — 


headship of Christ (cf. Lk. 22 28). 

Immediately after this verse Matthew has the eschato- 
logical saying: “* Whoever shall exalt himself shall be hum- 
bled, and whoever shall humble himself shall be exalted.” 
This is a familiar Old Testament and Jewish sentence and 
sentiment. The thought is central in Isaiah’s teaching, and 
has a large place in the Old Testament.! In the case of a 


saying so familiar as this it is especially hard to decide whether 


1 See, for example, Isa. 2 1 Sam. 21-10 Ezek. 1724 2181 (28) Ps. 767 
1476 Prov.3% 2928 Job 22% Ecclus. 107-18 Ps, Sol. 225 (1) 178 (7). 
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Jesus used it and on what occasions. It could too easily 
eome to the mind of a Jewish writer and be supplied where 
it seemed appropriate. In Jewish writings the saying is 
often used to express the thought that Yahweh cannot 
endure rivalry, but asserts himself by virtue of the very 
exclusiveness of his nature against everything that is high 
and lifted up. The humbling of the proud and the elevation 
of the lowly is a demonstration of the sovereignty of God. 
In this sense we should not expect Jesus to use it. But did 
he cite the saying at all in his denunciation of the Pharisees ? 

The saying occurs twice in Luke. One instance is at the 
end of the parable of the Pharisee and Publican (Lk. 18 140), 
where, however, it is hardly needed. The sentence, “ This 
man went down to his house justified rather than the other,” 
forms a fitting close, and has a sufficient ground in the story 
itself. It does not need to be further grounded by appeal 
to this Biblical principle? My impression is that it would 
not have occurred to Jesus here so naturally as it would to 
some of his reporters, for his purpose in the parable was 
to picture the repulsive nature of pride and the beauty of 
humility, rather than to predict the humbling of the proud 
and the elevation of the humble. 

The saying is found again at the end of the parable 
against choosing the chief seats at feasts (Lk. 1411). Though 
Luke calls this a parable, he seems to take it literally. 
Jesus is sitting at a Pharisee’s table; seeing the guests 
press forward he gives counsel as to the proper conduct of 
guests, and then as to the duty of hosts (vss. 12-14). The 
familiar quotation with which the section, vss. 7-11, ends is 
of course appropriate. Yet even here there is reason to doubt 
whether Jesus uttered the eschatological sentence. In the 
important parallel to this section given after Mt. 2028 in D, 
Cur. Syr., and some old Latin texts, this saying (Lk. 14 11) 
is wanting, and its place is taken by the agraphon with 
which the passage is introduced: dpeis 52 pixpod 
ead [Syr. Cur. 95) = «ad de pelLovos érarrov elvat. 
The saying is so difficult as to make a strong claim to origi- 


2 See Jiilicher, Die Gleichnisreden Jesu, p. 607. 
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nality. The reading of Syr. Cur. is quite certainly an 
effort to make a hard saying easy. Perhaps Luke’s text 
represents the substitution of a familiar and easy sentence 
for this hard one; the substitution of the easy eschatology 
of Judaism for one of the hard ethical paradoxes of Jesus. 
In the light of the other paradox, “ Whoever would be first 
among you let him be last of all,” may we not well suppose 
Jesus to have said: “Seek ye from the little to increase and 
from the greater to be less”; and to have meant: Seek to 
excel by seeking to serve; be ambitious to be great, and, 
to that end, be ambitious to be servant of all. The two 
pursuits, apparently contradictory, are really harmonious. 
Then would follow a proper parable, in which Jesus shows 
that even in everyday life it is sometimes true that the best 
way to seek to be greater is to seek to be less. 

With these passages ought to be cited again Mt. 184, 
already referred to as a part of Matthew’s link between the 
incident of the disciples’ dispute about primacy and the 
saying about receiving children. “ Whoever therefore shall. 
humble himself as this little child, he is the greater in the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” This is the only other passage in 
the Synoptists where razre:vdw is used in this sense. Com- 
paring the passage with Mk. 1013-16 and parallels, it seems 
certain that Jesus said that to such as the little children the 
Kingdom of God belongs, that is, to such belongs primacy, 
God-likeness, sonship, and the son’s inheritance. It seems 
to me characteristic of the mind of Jesus that he should 
change the proud Jewish maxim, The exalted shall be hum- | 
bled and the humble exalted; God will cast down the 
mighty from their seats and exalt those of low degree; into 
the rebuke of Jewish and human pride, Except ye humble 
yourselves as this little child ye shall not enter into the 
Kingdom of God. He brought not the comforting assurance 
that the lowly were to be set on high, but the severe charge 
that only lowliness is pleasing to God. 

The question now remains whether Jesus expressed this 
Jewish expectation of the future humbling of the great and 
exalting of the lowly by the phrase, The first shall be last, 
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and the last first. The words occur in this eschatological 
sense in Mk. 10 31 and in the parallel in Matthew, but not 
in Luke. According to Luke, whose form is the simplest, 
to Peter’s words, Behold we have left our possessions and 
followed thee, Jesus replied, There is no one who has left 
house, or wife, or brothers, or parents, or children, for the 
Kingdom of God, who shall not receive manifold more in 
this time, and in the world to come life eternal. Mark and 
Matthew add: But many first shall be last, and the last first. 
Luke’s omission of the sentence may be due to its absence 
from his Mark source; or to his having already used it in an 
eschatological sense in 18 30, where it is applied to the rejec- 
tion of the Jews and the calling of the heathen; or to his 
wish to avoid what might seem to be a warning over against 
the promise of eternal life to those who renounce their 
earthly possessions. For if stress be put on the adversative, 
dé, the sentence seems to warn the disciples against too great 
confidence. Eternal life is promised to those who renounce - 
all, but the divine judgment will surprise many human 
anticipations, therefore beware! It is, however, more natu- 
ral to suppose that the two evangelists regard the future 
reward of the disciples as an illustration of the principle, 
not as rendered uncertain by it. This seems entirely certain 
in the case of Matthew on account of his insertion of vs. 28 
(Lk. 22 28-30), with its definite promise of literal royalty to 
the Twelve. 

That Jesus in fact set before his disciples in this bold 
way the future advantages of present self-denial is not quite 
easy to believe; and especially unnatural would it seem for 
him to use, in making this appeal to self-interest, just the 
phrase in which he most strikingly expressed his opposition 
to self-interest and his criticism of the ambition for high 
places in his kingdom. The significant thing in Jesus’ reply 
to Peter’s claim for reward for his self-sacrifice is his decla- 
ration that renunciation is abundantly rewarded in this 
present world, as well as in that which is to come. This is 
like him, The contrast in his mind was not between present 
sacrifice and future compensation, but between the lesser 
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good that is renounced and the greater good that is even 
now gained. Outward wealth is given up, but a spiritual 
wealth more than takes its place. It is more blessed to give 
than to receive. Jesus may well have run through the 
list again, as Mark makes him do, in promising the hundred- 
fold reward now in this world (vs. 30); and it illustrates 
the constant pressure of the eschatological interest, pushing 
aside the spiritual meaning of Jesus, that Matthew omits the 
enumeration in this verse, which secures for it a figurative 
and spiritual meaning, and inserts vs. 28, which demands the 
future and the external. Luke’s omission of this part of 
Mark’s vs. 30 may have been independent of Matthew’s, and 
for similar reasons. Matthew, however, goes further than 
Luke, for he omits even the phrase “in this time,” and 
leaves the reward solely future. The future is of course 
not to be omitted from Jesus’ promise of reward. The 
world to come will confirm the reality and eternal quality 
of the gain that even now offsets earthly loss, and will jus- 
tify the wisdom of the man who sells all he has to buy the 
pearl or the field that is worth more than all he has. But 
the striking thing in the thought of Jesus about reward is 
the interblending of present and future by which the escha- 
tology is essentially spiritualized; and this is quite lost 
when Mark and Matthew add: Many first shall be last and 
the last first ; for this seems to mean simply that those who 
now become poor, as the rich man had just refused to do, 
will be rich in the coming world, and those who are now 


rich will be poor. My impression is, then, that we are. 


nearer the original reply of Jesus to Peter in Mark’s form of 
vss. 29-30, but with Luke’s omission of Mark’s vs. 31. 


It is not surprising to find so confirmed an eschatologist 


as J. Weiss reversing this criticism, and casting doubt on 
vss. 29-30, with their thought of a present reward, an inner 
gain through outer loss; while he says of vs. 20 that “it is 
a key-note of the preaching of Jesus that in the [future] 
Kingdom of God the relations of rank will be reversed, 
and that those who are first here will stand lowest there.” 

- Directly after this sentence Matthew inserts the parable 
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of equal wages for unequal toil; and we may suppose that 
the occasion for its insertion just here lay in the fact that 
it ended, in Matthew’s source, with a very similar sentence, 
which the parable was supposed to illustrate, “ Thus (orws) 
the last shall be first and the first last” (Mt. 2016). The 
sentence differs from 1930 in the omission of zoAAo/, and in 
reversing the order of the clauses. If we accept the sen- 
tence as the original end of the parable, the meaning must 
be not, as in 1930, the reversal of the present lots of the 
righteous and the unrighteous, of believers and unbelievers, 
but the obliteration of present distinctions among the right- 
eous themselves in the coming day of judgment. There will 
be no first and last so far as reward is concerned. The last 
will receive as much as the first, and the first no more than 
the last, so that it can be said that the last become first and 
the first last (B. Weiss). The parable and the proverb 
might then have been understood as a rebuke of the claims 
and assumptions of the Twelve. We have seen, however, 
that Matthew can hardly have taken 1930 in that sense on 
account of his insertion of vs. 28. 

The parable must be studied by itself, since its connection 
either with Peter’s claim (1927) or with the saying in 19 30 
is shown by Mark and Luke to be due solely to Matthew. 
It must, I think, be confessed that the parable, read by 
itself, does not appear to offer an illustration of the principle 
expressed in vs. 16. The parable is one of the most striking 
of Jesus’ criticisms of legalistic religion. It is a justification — 
of his own attitude toward sinners, which was an offense 
to Pharisaic ideals. Its teaching is parallel to that of the 
Prodigal Son. Now the saying about first and last does not 
naturally express the thought that the principle of desert 
does not give adequate account of God’s dealings with men. 
I am inclined to think therefore that here again the escha- 
tological saying proves to be unauthentic, and that we 
should probably accept Jiilicher’s understanding of the 
 evangelist’s course of thought. The Twelve, Matthew 
thinks, are to be exalted to thrones of rulership over Israel 
(19 27t.); while those who believe that they are called to 
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first places in God’s kingdom, the Jewish Scribes and Phari- 
sees, will for the most part be shamefully rejected (19 30). 
Then Matthew inserts the parable, with its similar end, 
understanding it to mean the rebuke and rejection by God 


of the Jews, those who seemed to have the first place; that. 


is, Matthew interprets the parable in the sense of the para- 
bles of the Wicked Husbandmen and the Marriage Feast. 
He may have understood that those who were first hired at 
fixed wages, the law-community, incurred the anger of their 
master and were sent away from his presence (vss. 14-15). 
Vs. 16 would fit this application of the parable to the rejec- 
tion of Israel, but would not fit its original meaning. 

The saying before us was thus probably understood by 
Matthew in 2016, and perhaps in 1930, as referring to the 
rejection of the Jews, or of the Pharisees; and this is clearly 
Luke’s application of it in 1330. The section 1823-30 is put 
together out of originally diverse materials. The theme is 
perhaps throughout that few will be saved (vs. 23; cf. 
Mk. 102% = Lk. 1826). The beginning of the section seems 
to deal with a sifting of the Christian community; but even 
in the suggestion of the parable of the Virgins, in vss. 25-27, it 
is the Jewish people who are rejected (vss. 26-27 = Mt. T 22-23), 
and it is to these that vss. 2-29 (= Mt. 811-12) relate. 

‘The Jewish people then are those to whom vs. 30 is applied, 
those who were first in privilege and opportunity, but have 
made themselves last by their rejection of Christ. We are 
forbidden by the fragmentary character of the materials 


here put together to make any inference as to the use of 


our gnome by Jesus in this threatening sense. 

The saying occurs, evidently in the eschatological sense, 
in the Oxyrhynchus Sayings of 1904. It appears to be the 
only answer granted to the question that a man shall not 
hesitate to ask concerning the place of the future consum- 
mation, or his place in it. No analogies, canonical or un- 
canonical, have enabled editors to get beyond pure conjecture 
as to the missing half lines, and so to give us our familiar 
saying in a new setting. 

The saying of Jesus about first and last, in its best attested 
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form and connection, is a paradoxical expression of an eth- 
ical truth, but already within the gospel tradition it has 
been carried over into the region of eschatology. The evi- 
dence that Jesus used it in the eschatological sense is at 
| no point convincing. This of course does not mean that 
q eschatology had no place in the teaching of Jesus, but only 
that there was a tendency in the gospel tradition to give it 
. a larger place than it really had. Jesus certainly put much 
stress on the promise and threat of future reward, and even 
on occasion pointed to a reversal of the present lot of men 
in the world to come, as in the picture of the Rich Man and 
_ Lazarus. But his most characteristic teachings were in the 
; region of the inner life; and the tradition of the saying 
it about the first and last is an illustration of the early prepon- 
y derance of the eschatological interest, and of the way in 
‘ which some of the hard sayings of Jesus were made easy by 
transferring them from the inner life to the outer, and from 
q the present to the future. Our study concerns but a small 
| detail, and involves in itself, however it may issue, no change 
4 in our conception of the teaching of Jesus. But a small 
4 thing can show the drift of the current; and now that it 
has become a fad of critical scholarship to magnify the 
eschatological factor in the thought of Jesus, it is worth 
while to note evidences, be they great or small, that the 
earliest tradition tended to enlarge that factor, and to lose 
for its sake some of the subtler meanings of the Master. 
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The Unity of the Older Saul-David Narratives 


WILLIAM W. GUTH 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


S the strata of the Books of Samuel are so distinct in 
character, the earlier and later narratives of Saul and 
David are readily separated. The latter has long been rec- 
ognized as theocratic in tendency, showing evidence of hav- 
ing adjusted incident to theory; the former is simple and 
straightforward in recital, with no trace of coloring or bias. 
This older narrative undoubtedly presents the more trust- 
worthy history of the rise of Israel’s kingdom and its prog- 
ress to the beginning of Solomon’s reign. 

This older account falls into three divisions. The first, 
briefly speaking, relates that a Benjamite, named Saul, is 
secretly anointed king over Israel by Samuel, a seer of some 
renown in an unnamed locality. By a fortuitous circum- 
stance, Saul becomes the successful leader of the Israelites 
against the Ammonite king, Nahash, is thereupon made king 
over Israel by the people, and early in his reign, aided 
largely by the daring of his son Jonathan, fights a successful 
battle with the Philistines. The second division recounts 
the coming of David to Saul’s court, his successful leadership 
against the Philistines, Saul’s growing jealousy of David, | 
David’s flight from Saul, his adventures as a freebooter, the 
death of Saul and Jonathan, and David's accession to the 
throne. The third division describes the career of David at 
his court in Jerusalem, the vicissitudes of his family life, the 
coronation of his second son Solomon, and David's death. 


I 


The composition of these divisions is fairly well agreed 
upon.! Before discussing their unity, however, a word needs 


1To the first division belong: 1 Sam. 91-8 910-107 10-16 111-¢a. 9-11. 15 181-7. 
isb-1s. 28 141-46. To the second belong: 1 Sam. 14s2 1614-28 1810. 9-0. 20-200 
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to be said on some of the open questions concerning the 
composition. 

First as to 1 Sam. 18. This chapter presents many diffi- 
culties. The text of LXX omits the first five verses, and 
seems to present a better account of the relations between 
Saul and David which grew into Saul’s jealousy of David. 
This shorter text is generally accepted, and the first five 
verses of MT are not taken into account. 

There is good reason, however, for considering parts of 
these verses as belonging to the earlier version. Vs. 1a is 
evidently an attempt to connect ch. 18 with the Goliath 
story of ch. 17, and hence should be omitted. Vs. 2 
merely repeats ch. 1622, viz. that Saul kept David at his 
court, and is not to be considered. But vss. 1b and 3 are 
necessary parts of the older version. They tell us of the 
friendship of David and Jonathan which the narrator fur- 
ther on (208) assumes that we know.? These vss. 1b and 3, 
instead of breaking the context, connect with the foregoing 
narrative, 7.¢. with 1623, far more smoothly than does vs. 5, 
which Budde and Kittel make the new starting-point, or vs. 6, 
at which Wellhausen and H. P. Smith make their division. 

Vs. 4 relates how David, who came as a shepherd boy to 
Saul’s court, lacking the outfit that a king’s armor-bearer 
and intimate companion of the king’s son should have, was 
supplied with these by Jonathan. This verse, therefore, 
naturally follows and concludes vs. 3, and should be regarded 
as a part of the older account. 

Vs. 5 begins to tell how David, going whithersoever Saul 
sent him, proved to be a better warrior than Saul. This 
introduces the cause of Saul’s jealousy and is important for 


201-8. 11, 17-89 221-60. 7-108 2211-2314a 2810-2544 271-282 29 80 281-25 311-2 Sam. 
lu-12 117-31 3e-29 31-525 2115-22 288-20. To the third belong 2 Sam. 6 91-2028 
1 Kings 1 218-26. 28-46. 

2 Driver (Introduction’, p. 180) says, ‘‘ It is to be observed that the cove- 
nant with Jonathan, 18s, is presupposed by 20s.” For this reason Baudissin 
would preserve all of 181-5. ‘* Dieser Bericht ist zum Verstindniss des wei- 
terhin Folgenden notwendig, kann also wohl in keinem Fall eine Interpola- 
tion des massoretischen Textes sein’? (Zinleitung, p. 234). To the same 
effect Kuenen (Onderzoek?, i. 891 f.). 
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the subsequent developments. We should give preference, 
therefore, in the particulars indicated, to the Hebrew text 
of vss. 1-5. 
The remaining portion of ch. 18 also has its difficulties. ; 
Vs. 6, because of the reference to "MBN, meaning evidently 
the Goliath of ch. 17, is variously handled.? There would, of 
course, be no difficulty with the verse if instead of *‘nw>pn, 
suggesting the later insertion of the Goliath story, DWSEN 
were the reading. David, as Saul’s general, was doubtless 
continually skirmishing with the lifelong enemies of Saul. 
He surely had more than one victory over them. At one 
time he may have completely routed them. On his return 
the women went out to greet him. Saul, naturally, was at 
the head of the home-coming soldiers, as the verse implies, 
but in the ovation was slighted. That D°NW75", instead of 
snwoan, was the original reading, seems to me, therefore, 
likely. To drop a 8 would be a far more easy mistake fora ~ 
copyist to make than the copying of bemw for Sw and 
vice versa, which is generally held to have occurred in 
1 Sam. 1112 2812. The copyist, in-the former case, had to 
copy ‘MWSEM in ch. 17 twenty-eight times, D'NWSHN only 
seven. With the Goliath story vividly in mind, it would 
have been excusable for him to copy the singular in vs. 6 
of ch. 18 mistakenly, or even, according to his view, to 
correct the plural by writing the singular. | 
Vss. 10-11 of this chapter are also lacking in LXX. It is 
doubtful whether they belong to the older narrative. They 1 
tell of the attack Saul made upon David with his spear as — i 
David was playing to him on his harp. Unless we assume i 
that Saul was so beside himself with jealousy toward David ay 
that his act was the act of a crazy man, we cannot believe he : 
| 
| 


| | 
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would have sought to kill David at thistime. And in the fur- 
ther story he does not act with frenzy toward David, but with ! 
consummate tact sets a trap into which David almost falls. 

{ 


® Budde deletes the first part of the verse, telling of David’s victory, 

thereby removing the objectionable "M@5mm, but retains the song of the 

- women. Without an account of some victory, however, the song loses its 
a purpose. 
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Furthermore, the young warrior is a most valuable addi- 
tion to the king’s army. Not until Saul sees that David 
must necessarily be looked upon as a rival does he take 
measures to do away with him. Again, if David had known 
as early as the time represented by vss. 10-11 that Saul in- 
tended to kill him, he would not have considered so uncon- 
cernedly a closer relationship with Saul (¢.e. a marriage with 
one of Saul’s daughters). We learn later on (ch. 20) that 
David fled as soon as he was convinced that Saul had designs 
upon his life. We also read that whenever David played 
for Saul, Saul “was refreshed, and was well, and the evil 
spirit departed from him” (1623). 

Another reason for suspecting this passage is the use of 
the word “spear” (313M): “Saul sat with his spear in his 
hand.” This .is a favorite expression of the later version 
and does not appear in the earlier (cf. 1 Sam. 199 226 
267. 12. 16. 22 2Sam. 16). In these passages Saul and his 
“spear” are found to be inseparable. Stade calls attention 
to the fact that Saul’s spear is laid beside him even in his 
death (2 Sam. 16, part’ of the later version).* Stade fails 
to note, however, that in the older account of Saul’s death 
(1 Sam. 814), the word used is not MIM, but 3517.5 


Whether ch. 24 or 26 is the older is also an open ques- 
tion. Both chapters relate the incident of David sparing 
Saul’s life The following reasons seem to me to be con- 
clusive in favor of ch. 24: 


* Saul is found “ gestiitzt auf seinem Speer.’? The spear ‘‘ist so typisch, 
dass er auch in dieser Situation [#.e. his death] Saul beigelegt wird’? (Stade, 
Geschichte, p. 258, note 3). 

5 It is also to be noted that wherever MI with MO¥ (i.e. the evil came 
upon Saul) is found in the older version by and not by is the preposition 
used (5D Jud. 146. 19 1514 1 Sam. 10s. 10 116; 5% in 1 Sam. 161s 1810). This 
point would be of importance if we were sure of the correct text. 

6 Budde and Kittel hold to ch. 24. Cornill in the Kénigsberger Studien 
(vol. i. p. 48 ff.) says that ch. 26 is apparently the earlier version. In the 
3d and 4th editions of his Hinleitung he says: ‘‘das ganze Stiick 2319-2408 
[gehirt] der dlteren Quelle und seine Parallele 26 der jiingeren an.’ In the 6th 
edition of his Hinleitung he definitely states that ch. 26 is the earlier. Stade 
in his Geschichte (p. 248) leaves it doubtful as to which chapter is in his 
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1. The text is shorter. In the Baer-Delitzsch reprint 
ch. 24 has eleven lines fewer, in the SBOT text eight lines 
fewer, than ch. 26.7 

2. The whereabouts of David in ch. 24 are more accu- 
rately given than in ch. 26. He is consistently described 
as a fugitive from Saul, hiding himself on the heights, 
These are the facts as related in ch. 22 and 2 Sam. 231, 
chapters which are universally regarded as belonging to the 
older stratum. In ch. 26 on the other hand David is in the 
wilderness of Ziph. 


8. In ch. 24 Saul is accidentally brought into‘the power 


of David. David, let it be remembered, was a fugitive from 
Saul,’ and he desired to meet Saul only on friendly terms. 


_Why then should he steal secretly under cover of night into 


the camp of Saul as ch. 26 relates? This would be only a 
deed of daring such as the Goliath story calls to mind, and 
one is strongly led to believe that the same hand which later 
contributed the Goliath story added ch. 26 for the same 


reason, viz. to show David’s prowess. Chapter 24 naturally | 
relates that Saul entered a cave where David with some of 


his men was in hiding,® and of course assumes that Saul, 
entering from the strong light of the sun, did not see David 
and his men crouching in dark recesses. 

4. It is also more natural to assume that David would 
have disclosed himself to Saul in the simple way which 
ch, 24 describes than that he would have heaped up re- 


opinion the earlier. H. P. Smith says: ‘‘ The slight preponderance of proba- 


bility seems to me to be on the side of ch. 26 as more original” (Com- © 


mentary, p. 216): Driver contents himself with the remark: ‘Ch. 26 is 
generally considered to be the earlier and the more original ’’ (Introduction ’, 
p. 181). Nowack (Kommentar) inclines to ch. 26; Wellhausen and Lihr 
claim ch. 26 as the earlier version. 

7 This of itself would count for little, although Budde mentions this fact 


as a point in favor of ch. 24 (Richter und Samuel, p. 229). Wellhausen © 


(Prolegomena®, p. 267) says that ch. 26 is the shorter (!), and gives that 
as a reason for thinking that ch. 26 is the older version. 

The word used here (1 Sam. 2828) is which Buhl translates dingst- 
lich bemiiht,’’ and then explains with our own term ‘“‘he was anxious” [to 
get out of Saul’s way]. 

9 Such caves are not unusual in that region. Cf. G. A. Smith, Historical 
Geography, p. 229. 
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proaches upon Sgul’s guard for their carelessness in not 
defending Saul, as ch. 26 relates. This again would only be 
a mark of David’s bravery and daring. The dialogue, too, 
between Saul and David in ch. 24 is more in accord with 
what one would expect under the circumstances of the 
strained relation between Saul and David than is that of 
ch. 26. 

5. Ch. 26 also has a religious tendency. The mention of 
incense to appease the Lord, of Israel’s inheritance of the 
Lord, from which David was driven out to go serve other 
gods,” and of the Lord’s stirring up Saul to persecute 
David,® are to be noted. Then again the older narrative 
consistently regards Jahveh as on David’s side, his spirit 
having departed from Saul. Accordingly, ch. 24 in referring 
to Saul says simply, “my hand was not against thee,” while 
ch. 26 uses the phrase “against the Lord’s anointed.” 

6. David’s followers are more accurately described in 
ch. 24 than in ch. 26. He is always. spoken of as being 
surrounded by “his men” (TW38). Léhr calls this a 
meaningless term (‘eine blasse Allgemeinheit”), preferring 
the particular statements of ch. 26, where Abishai and the 
Hittite Ahimelech are mentioned as being close to David. 
The mention of Ahimelech, who is a priest, would be ex- 
pected from the religiously inclined writer of ch. 26. It is 
also related to ch. 21, which describes David’s flight to 
Ahimelech, a chapter which even Lohr regards as issuing 
from a later source. Léhr forgets, too, that a motley crowd 
had rallied about David — “every one that was in distress 
and every one that was in debt and every one that was dis- 
contented.” ‘There were some four hundred of these, and 
they are always described in the older version by the simple 
term 

7. Finally, in regard to style and vocabulary ch. 24 is 

10 Although these are old religious ideas and could well have found place 
in the older version, it is to be emphasized that the older writer had no 
religious motives and is lacking in religious allusion. 

11 The reason why Saul is pursuing David is very naturally stated in ch, 24, 


viz. the gossip among Saul’s retainers, evidently due to their envy of David's 
greater generalship. 
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- more akin to the older stratum than is ch. 26. We note 
following: ; 

1) YWIN ‘warriors,’ or, as just intimated, ‘fighting com- 
panions.’ This is a favorite term in the older version 
(usually with waw copul.). It is not found in the later 
narrative. In ch. 24 it appears four times, and in other 
portions of the older version twenty-four times. If ch. 26 
belonged to the older stratum, we should expect to find 
YWIK in vss. 5.13, surely in vs. 2%. The last verse reads: 
“and David [after his conversation with Saul] went on his 
way.” David, after his flight from Saul, is never described 
as going alone, but always as going with “his men.” Cf. 
1 Sam. 2423 with 1827 2520 2911, ete. 

2) 513‘to deal well or ill with,’ with double accusative, 
2418 2 Sam. 1937 ‘to deal well with.’ (‘To deal evil with,’ 
Gen. 5015.17 E). Not again in the historical books. 

8) mi°5n « absit,’ with following O& and a finite verb, only 
in 1445 247 2 Sam. 2020 and Job 275. This form of oath is 
usually construed with % of the person and 2 with the 
infinitive. This is the construction in 2611. 

4) ma 35> only in 2415 2 Sam. 98 and 169. Léhr disposes 
of the fact that this phrase appears only three times in the 
- Old Testament, and each time in the older version under 
review, as “gewiss zufallig”; and Cheyne sees in it the 
spectre of a Calebite. 

5) 053 «in secret,’ only in 1822 24s, and Ruth 87. 

6) ‘high fortress,’ ‘stronghold,’ 221 (see Buhl) 4. 5 
241. 23 2 Sam. 517 2814 (also in vs. 13, Kittel). Elsewhere © 
only in Job 3928. Leaving ch. 24 out of the account entirely, 
we find David during his flight always on the hilltops. Even 
had he gone down into the valley, as ch. 26 relates, we 
should expect him to return, as ch. 24 states, to the hills, 
where we find him later, and not merely to go on his way, 
as 2625 says. 

7) Sp with ¥W)‘he lifted up his voice and wept,’ 2417 
803 2 Sam. 822; plural, 1 Sam. 114 and 2 Sam. 18%. This 
phrase is very seldom found — only six times. 

8) ‘Tp always joined with and ‘and 
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he stooped with his face to the ground and bowed himself.’ 
This phrase is found only in the Jahvist document and in 
the older stratum of the books of Samuel (in Samuel five 
times), excepting a few times in the Chronicler.” 

9) ‘TT "MEW" ‘may he do justice unto me and deliver- 
me out of thy hand,’ 2416 2539 2 Sam. 1819 and 31. Budde and 
Nowack both regard this as a J phrase. 

So much for the verbal similarity between ch. 24 and the 
older stratum. A few expressions which are found in ch. 26 
and only in the younger version should be noted. “jp>° 1830 
261; 5x 2620 1732; especially ‘a part of a camp,’ 
1720 265.7; and MWR" 267.11. 12.16 and 1913.16. This last 
expression is elsewhere found only in E: Gen. 2811. 18, and 
in 1 Kings 196 and Jer. 1318. 


The story of the witch of Endor (1 Sam. 284-25) offers 
another occasion for debate.2 Almost every critic attributes 
this narration to the hand which wrote ch. 15 (the rejection 
of Saul by Samuel). Wellhausen suggests that as God 
called Saul to the throne, but was disappointed in him, a 
rejection of the king was necessary to complete the story.® 
This rejection in the older version can only be found in 
ch. 28. And the rejection here is entirely in harmony with 
the older narrative. Saul is chosen and anointed by Samuel, 
the spirit of God departs from Saul, it remains only for the 


12 Budde regards this fact as strong evidence for relating the older stratum 
in the books of Samuel with the J document of the Hexateuch. For our 
purpose this phrase must therefore be considered as adding strongly to the 
probable earlier origin of ch. 24. 

18 This account is regarded by only Budde and Kittel as part of the 
‘earlier stratum. 


14 Why should we expect two rejections of Saul by Samuel in the same 
document ? 

46 Wellhausen finds this rejection begun in ch. 15 [how about 137b-1sa?] 
and ended in ch. 28. But ch. 15, in spite of vs. #1, shows that Saul, so far 
as the later version is concerned, was definitely and finally rejected by 
‘Samuel. Cf. vss. 2s. 28. #4. 8. Wellhausen asks for only one rejection, but if 
he regards ch. 28 as part of the later stratum, he will have two rejections (or 
even three, for 187p-15e belongs to the later narrative) to account for. Again 
the Saul in ch. 16 is not the Saul of the older version appointed by God, but 
the king of the younger stratum whom the people demanded, cf. 102 #. 
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writer to bring about Saul’s rejection. This he ingeniously 
contrives in the witch story. 

There is also literary ground for regarding 284-25 as be- 
longing to the older account. Note especially: 

1) in 2812 and 2 Sam. 19s. Elsewhere only 
in Ezekiel 1113 and Neh. 94. 

2) wi> in connection with mp only in 2824 and 2 Sam. 13s. 
The significance of this phrase is not the words used (for 
doubtless there were no other words to use), but the simi- 
larity of the incidents. See below under numbers 4, 6, and 7. 

8) Sox x “ie pee only found in 2823 and 2 Sam. 189. 

4) S°p% 18s 245. 12 2814 and 2 Sam. 1818. Also in 1 Sam. 
219 and 1527. 

5) win with Sox only in 2825 and 2 Sam. 13811. 

6) 7" ‘to entreat with,’ ‘to request,’ with 3, 2823 2 Sam. 
1325.27. Elsewhere only in 2 Kings 523. (See number 79 in 
the table of words and phrases. )” ; 

T) ‘TIP (see number 8 in ch. 24 above). 
8) 7-ANTS BP. This phrase appears only in 2823 and 


2 Sam. 1220, describing in one place the condition of Saul . 


and in the other that of David. Here again the similarity 
of description is most striking. 

Sew ‘to ask God’ with 39 #5, only in 1437 and 286. 
Budde says this verse (286) finds its only parallel in content 
and expression in 1437. 

_ 10) NEY, as a humble reference to oneself, 2527 2821. 

2 Sam. 147. 12. 15.17.19. Elsewhere only three times. 


These resemblances of style, together with the other rea- . 
sons given, seem to me suflicient to justify regarding 284-25 


as a part of the older accouni.¥ 


36 The writer who sent Saul to Samuel when he was in distress over his 
father’s lost asses, would also be likely to send Saul to the same Samuel 
(even by the means of witchcraft) on the eve of the king’s imminent 
downfall before the Philistines. 

* 17 The whole incident of the witch preparing the food in ch. 28 is strik- 
ingly like that of Tamar in 2 Sam. 13. 

18 2 Sam. 1 is not included in the older stratum by Stade, Wellhausen, and 
H. P. Smith. One expects some account telling how David learned of Saul’s 
death. This account is given in vss. 1-4. Vass. 11-12 and 17-27 naturally follow. 
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II 


So much for the more debated questions as to what the 
older divisions should include. As to their unity, while 
much has been said against and something for it, there has 
been no detailed presentation of either view. We offer the 
following points in favor of single authorship : 

1. That there is a continuity of subject-matter has never 
been questioned. The writers on the history of Israel use 
all the facts narrated as though coming from one source. The 
author was writing a history of David. This explains why 
David, after once he comes upon the scene, is the real hero 
and why Saul is reivgated to the background. This also dis- 
poses of the objection to the unity that division one is written 


Vas. 5-10 are properly rejected because they ccntradict the account of Saul’s 
death as given in 1 Sam. 314 #. (part of the older narrative) ; and vss. 18-16, 
because they are not in harmony with 2 Sam. 410 (an undisputed part of the 
older narrative). In vs. 1s David is represented as asking the young man 
who brought the news of Saul’s death, from whence he came, as though he 
had just finished his speech reported in vss. 5-10, whereas in fact vss. 11-12 
tell us that David, on hearing of Saul’s fate, mourned and fasted with his 
men until evening. 

19 The status of opinion is about as follows: (1) Stade (Geschichte, pp. 72, 
219, and 267, note 3) and Wellhausen (Proleg.® p. 264 f. and in Bleek’s Zin- 
leitung*, pp. 214, 224, and 280f.) regard the three divisions as distinct in 
authorship. Kuenen and Cornill come to about the same conclusion, 
although the latter in the 5th edition of his Hinleitung sees no reason why 
the second and third divisions could not have been written by one man. 
(2) Kittel (Geschichte, p. 28) and Kautzsch (Abriss, p. 211) are of the 
opinion that the first two divisions are from the same pen. Baudissin says 
this is possible, but despairs of proof. (8) Driver (Introduction’, p. 178) 
and Cornill (as above) think that the second and third divisions might be 
the work of one author. Kamphausen, in Kautzsch’s Altes Testament, and 
Kautzsch in his Abdriss, designate the first two chapters of 1 Kings as a part 
of the second division, instead of uniting them with division three (as is 
usually done). Two chapters of the third division, therefore, are thus 
attributed to the author of division two. (4) Nowack (Kommentar, pp. 
xxi-xxiii and xxvii), H. P. Smith (Commentary), and Lihr (Kommentar) 
regard the three divisicns as the work of one writer. Smiti and Liéhr are 
pronounced in their views, but the former gives no reasons therefor, and the 
latter but few. Lihr says the three divisions present ‘‘eine aus einer Feder 
stammende Darstellung der Geschichte David’s.” Smith says this author 
wrote ‘‘soon after the death of Solomon.’ 
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from a standpoint favorable to Saul, division two favorable to 
David and against Saul, and division three not especially 
favorable to David, and that therefore each division must 
have been the work of a different writer. As we shall show 
later, the writer is especially interested in personalities. 
This accounts for the fact that in the first division, before 
anything of David can be known, the writer is so well disposed 
to Saul. It is to be noted also that Saul’s weaknesses are no 
more relentlessly described in the second division than are 
David’s in the third. A manifest desire on the part of the 
author is evident to give only the facts, whether the hero of 
Israel or its first king suffer thereunder. 

2. There is a marked similarity of style, and a decided 
taste on the part of the author for certain incidents and 
characteristics. This similarity of style and taste is notice- 
able in the following points: 

1) In the vivid and dramatic, often poetic, narration of 
events and conversation.” The use of dialogue is often 
resorted to.4 Note, for instance, the description of Saul and 
his servant as they seek the asses (1 Sam. 93f.); or of 
David as he determines to avenge himself for Nabal’s insult, 
and Abigail’s soothing influence upon him (1 Sam. 25); or - 
the conversation between David and Barzillai (2 Sam. 1932-39) 
which presents David’s nobility in such striking light. 
These events are described as if historical, and show the 
fine feeling of the author for the picturesque and his con- 
summate skill in rendering it. 

Note also the manner in which Saul’s slaying of his oxen 

is described (1 Sam. 115); or Jonathan’s scaling of the 
height of Michmash with his armor-bearer (141-15); or 
the thrilling table scene between Saul and Jonathan when 


® Klostermann (Kommentar, p. xxxii) is so impressed with this fact that 
he is tempted to name the author of the third division. 

%1 Lohr refers to 1 Sam. 10 and 20 and 2 Sam. Se#. 12. 1s, and quotes Well- 
hausen (Composition®, p. 262) as saying that the conversation in these 
chapters is dramatically reproduced. Wellhausen, however, is speaking 
only of 2 Sam. 9-1 Kings 2 (i.e. only of the third division of the older 
stratum). His remarks cannot be used as an opinion in favor of single 
authorship. 
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Saul decrees David’s death (2027 ff.); or the shooting of the 
arrow to tell David of his danger (2035-39) ; or the disastrous 
meeting of Abner and Asahel (2 Sam. 219); or the story of ~ 
David and Uriah (117#.); of Amnon and Tamar (ch. 18); 
or the attitude of David when Bathsheba’s child lies dying, 
and after David hears of its death (1215 f.); or his distress 
over the fate of Absalom (18241.). 

2) In the predilection for detail. The animals which 
have strayed are asses, the maidens are met outside of the 
village, Samuel is in the act of passing through the village 
gate, Saul is provided with a bed upon the roof, it is his 
uncle who asks him a question, he is just returning from the 
field when the messengers of Jabesh arrive, etc. Similar 
statement of detail might easily be multiplied. 

8) In the fulness of explanation and conversation. The 
speakers are so eager for utterance that their lips can hardly — 

move rapidly enough. Note, for example, how the maidens 
overwhelm Saul and his servant with explanations when 
they ask, “Is the seer at home?” (912f.); or the reason 
Samuel gives Saul (102 LXX) for anointing him king ; or 
the instruction David gives his men when he sends them to 

- Nabal (255t.); or that of Joab as he sends a messenger to 

tell David of Uriah’s death (2 Sam. 1lis#.); or Abigail’s 

plea before David (1 Sam. 25231.); or the conversation of 

David with the woman of Tekoa (2 Sam. 14f.) or with 

Barzillai (1931 f.); or the words of Jonathan to Adonijah 

when he informs him of Solomon’s coronation (1 Kings 14s #f.). 

4) In the instant readiness of Saul’s and David’s retainers 
to answer any question or carry out any suggestion. In 

1 Sam. 1615 #. Saul’s men immediately know of a musician 

who can dispel Saul’s gloom ; in 287 #. they are quick to give 

information as to where a woman with a “familiar spirit” 
is to be found; in 2 Sam. 9 a servant steps forth at once 
to tell David whether an heir of Saul is still alive ; and in 

1 Kings lift. it is David’s servants who suggest that a 

damsel be procured to minister unto the king. 

5) In the resermblance between the witch story (1 Sam. 28) 
and the narration of David’s sorrow for Bathsheba’s child 
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(2 Sam. 1216 ff.) where the fear of Saul in one case, and 
the guilty conscience of David in the other, are described in 
@ noticeably similar way. Also, as already noted, in the 
similar descriptions of the woman in 1 Sam. 28 and of Tamar 
preparing and serving food in 2 Sam. 13, which are con- 
spicuously alike both as to vocabulary and phraseology. 

6) In the use of in 1 Sam. 2027.30 227. 9.13 2510 
and of ‘M™%¥ "33 in a contemptuous sense in 2 Sam. 339 1923. 
Also of YB) “iS in 1 Sam. 222 and 2 Sam. 17s. 

7) In the particular statements of 1 Sam. 104 (cf. 1027, a 
gloss) 1620 2 Sam. 161 and 1727 #f. that the king may not be 
approached except with a present; and also of 1 Sam. 98 
(perhaps also in 2514) 2 Sam. 92.10f. and 161 ff. that a slave 
might hold property. The repeated references to the use 
of the oracle before a battle (1418. 3s LX X 2213 239 2815 308 
and 2 Sam. 519) and the review oi the troops (1 Sam. 292 
2 Sam. 1518 and 184) are also noteworthy similarities. 
Furthermore David’s weakness as described in 1 Sam. 2522. % 
8017 ff. and 2 Sam. 11, and the murderous assaults of Joab so 
similarly narrated in 2 Sam. 327 and 209 argue strongly for 
single ‘authorship. 

8) In the interest which the author displays in the persons 
of his narrative. The reader, with no great effort of 
imagination, sees the heroes in relation to their deeds as a 
portrait in relation to its frame. One seems to be reading 
biography rather than history. This is true of the lesser as 
well as of the greater characters: of Hushai and Ahitophel 
as well as of Nathan; of Tamar as well as of Abigail and 
Bathsheba ; of Uriah and Nabal as well as of Amnon or 
Absalom ; of Amasa and Joab and Jonathan as well as of 
Saul and David. The reader is made acquainted with these 
persons, and comes to understand what is to be expected of 

2 In this connection Budde may also be quoted (Richter und. Samuel, 
‘p. 274): ‘No less is it one and the same David who in 1 Sam. 30 sends pres- 
ents to the tribes and families in Judea, and in 2 Sam. 2 expresses his sorrow 
‘to the inhabitants of Jabesh, and in 2 Sam. 10 curries favor with the new 


king of Ammon, and much later in 2 Sam. 19 knows how to allure and tame 
his own tribe of Judah.” 


% Lébr also makes mention of this fact. 
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them. Thus, to mention only one incident, the anger of 
Saul’ at the table when he discovered that Jonathan had 
tricked him in regard to David (1 Sam. 20) reminds the 
reader immediately of the incident recorded in 1 Sam. 11 
when he is similarly seized with anger on hearing of the 
indignity with which Nahash threatened the Jabeshites. 

9) For similarities in style and taste it is also interesting 
to compare the incident of the wise woman of Tekoa 
(2 Sam. 14), who alone is able to reason with David, and 
the introduction of Abigail, “ full of discretion” (1 Sam. 25) 
to appease David’s anger and hold his hands from wholesale 
murder. Again, in 1 Kings 11 #., it is a woman, Bathsheba, 
who is brought forward to keep David true to his promise. 
It is a woman, also, to whom Saul turns in the moment of 
his direst need (1 Sam. 28); likewise is it a woman who in 
2 Sam. 2016 intercedes for her city and calls Joab from his 
work of destruction. Budde ascribes all these notices of 
female intuition and tact to one writer, “dem uniibertref- 
flichen Meister weiblicher Seelenkunde” (Kommentar, p. 264). 
This writer did not hesitate to record David’s predilection 
for beautiful women, as is shown in the Abigail, Bathsheba, 
and Abishag incidents. 

8. Finally, the vocabulary and phraseology of the older 
stratum argue strongly for one author. As no comparative 
study of the vocabulary and phraseology of the older ac- 
count has been made, a tabular view is presented at the 


% Lohr refers to the characteristic words and phrases to be found tabu- 
lated in the first edition of Cornill’s Hinleitung and in Driver’s Introduction. 
Neither in his first nor in any subsequent edition does Cornill give a col- 
lection of such words and phrases ; in fact, he does not even refer to any. 
Driver has two tabulations of words. The first consists of eleven words, 
which, however, are not characteristic for the older stratum alone, but for the 
books of Samuel and Kings in general. Concerning these Driver expressly 
says that their use ‘‘ does not imply necessarily identity of author’’ (p. 184). 
One of these eleven words, ‘T', appears prominently for the first time in the 
older stratum. In the second tabulation Driver presents twelve words which 
again are not characteristic for the older account especially, but ‘‘are 
peculiar, or nearly so, to 1 and 2 Samuel’? (p. 185). Of these only four are 
peculiar to the older stratum : (1) 15 20 #1 (i.e. ‘one blow would be suffi- 
cient’) found in 263 (a chapter which Lébr counts with the older version) 
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close of this article. This tabulation can, of course, have 
only corroborative value. As Driver says, “ Expressions 
which, if they stood alone, would have no appreciable weight, 
may help to support an inference, when they are combined 
with others pointing in the same direction” (Introduc- 
tion’, p. 177). It will at least serve a negative purpose, 
viz. to show that an objection to the unity of the older 
version on purely linguistic grounds is untenable. Its posi- 
tive worth, also, is not to bé depreciated, for on comparison 
with similar vocabularies which have been made in connec- 
tion with the documentary criticism of the Hexateuch and 
the Book of Isaiah, there is as marked a similarity to be 
noted in the literary composition of the older Saul-David 
narrative as there is in the Jahvist or Elohist documents, or 
in first or second Isaiah. If it is proper to speak of a J and 
of an E vocabulary, as is commonly done, it is equally proper 
to speak of a vocabulary peculiar to the writer of the older 
version of the history of Saul and David.* 


and 2 Sam. 2010t ; (2) the comparison with the angel of God, which appears 
in the Old Testament only in 1 Sam. 29 2 Sam. 1417. 9 1927; (3) Wan 
2 Sam. 327 (not in LXX) and 200f; (4) ‘M3 ‘eating,’ 77S" with 
double acc. ‘io give an invalid to eat,’ *f"5 ‘food given to an invalid,’ 
2 Sam. 325 1217 1385-7. 10. 

In another place (Uber die Verwandtschaft 8+ Da+ Je [i.e. the 
older Saul-David narrative] und des jahvistischen Geschichtswerks, Berlin, 
1904) I have attempted to show that a close relationship of the older Saul- 
David narrative to the Jahvist document, so far a8 vocabulary and phrase- 
ology are concerned, is not to be dogmatically asserted. J words and phrases 
ate often found in the older Saul-David version, but they are found just as 
“often in the younger strata of the Books of Samuel. E words, also, are 
frequently found in the older version. Thus the use of the verbal suffix (J) 
as against the use of the nota acc. with suffix (E) is found in the younger 
version almost as often as in the older. "MW (J 17 times, as against E 
8 times and D 8 times) is used in the older version 43 times, in the younger 
84. “MBY (J) as against 7% (E) is found frequently in both the older and 
younger versions, while ™@% (E) is used 13 times in the older version (sup- 
posedly J) and only twice in the younger. W” (J) is used more often in the 
younger than in the older version. ara (E) is used 11 times in 2 Sam. 122. 
(part of the older version) as against (J) once. (J) is 
found in the younger stratum, and 7 “ISS (also used by E) predominates 
in the older. “30 (‘‘stehender Ausdruck bei J,” Budde, Urgeschichte, 
p. 416) is not found in the older stratum, but appears in the younger. 
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TABLE OF CHARACTERISTIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


Abbreviations: S = the first division (Saul) ; Da = the second division (David) ; 
Je = the third division (David in Jerusalem); SS =the later account of Saul 
and Samuel in the Books of Samuel; Ephr. =the older account in 1 Samuel 
which Kautzsch designates as the “im Reiche Ephraim verfasste Erzihlung,” 
de. 41b-18a, 19-21 5 61-14. 16. 18b-71; D = the older and Dt the younger Deuteronomist ; 
1 Sam. is cited by mere chapter and verse; II1=2Sam. ft indicates that all the 
passages have been cited. The other abbreviations are familiar. 


1. 1% with MWS" 146 S, II 1415 Je; elsewhere only in | 
Jer. 212 and Hos. 8 Cf. 15 TP Sw 96S; also 
II 1612 Je. 

2. “WW of the eyes, 1427. 29 S, impersonal B55 “1x 2910 Da, 
pid “wi II 232 Da. Elsewhere the Qal is used only 
in Gen. 443a E, Is. 601 Prov. 418. 

8. “Part “NS TD 1496 S, 2522. 34. 36 Da, II 1722 Je; else- 
where only Jud. 162 and 2 Kings 79. 

4. “IRS as a form of comparison, II 218 Da, 620 911 1313 Je ° 
(also 1736 SS); Gen. 322 4916 all J; Jud. 167. 11 1711 
1 Kings 192 2213. Elsewhere in Ezek., Ob., Ps., Job, 
and 2 Chr. each once. 

5. “we ‘rich, geradezu reich,’ 252 Da, IT 1933 Je, 
elsewhere only in Ex. 113 E. Cf. W's II 183 
Je. 

6. TWX cf. on ch. 24 above. 

7. vom wx always at the end of the sentence, 182 §, 
II 1817 199 201.22 (before Athnach) Je; elsewhere 
only Jud. 7s 1 Sam. 410 Eph. (both before Zaqeph-, 
qaton), and in 2 Kings and 2 Chr. each once. W'S 
qa appears in 1 Sam. 1025 redac., but also in II 
619 Je, Jud. 208, in the Chronicler three times, 1 Kings 


a5 (instead of 55, J), which does not appear in J (Strack, Finleitung) is 
found 5 times in the older version. Of 34 other recognized E words, 25 
appear only in the older stratum. Numerous other instances of J words 
in the younger and of E words in the older stratum are noticed. It seems 
to me more exact to regard the earlier Saul-David account as older than the 
J document. That both J and E words and phrases are found in this 
writing is natural: the author was simply drawing on the general stock of 
Hebrew words as the J and E and D and Isaian writers did later. 
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twice and Hagg.1o. i995 w% 1 Kings 14 Je, 
1 Sam. 82 SS. 


metaphorically in reference to the people, 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


1425a S (the phrase remains even although the verse 
is otherwise emended, cf. Wellhausen, Zeat, p. 91, and 
Budde, Komm., p. 97), 2 Sam. 1523 Je; elsewhere 
only in Gen. 4107 E and 1 Sam. 1746 SS. H. P. Smith 
(p. 118) remarks, referring to 1425, that the phrase is 
impossible because 7 b> is never used as descrip- 
tive of “the people,” and therefore, against Driver, 
Text, p. 85, also questions 2 Sam. 1523. Smith over- 
looks the use of ‘87 55 in Gen. 111 19s both J. 

(inst. of 5am) adv. ‘yesterday, 10u 1421 S 
II 52 Da; elsewhere only 1 Sam. 47 Ephr. 197 SS and 
Ps. 904. 


WS Niph. ‘to make pane hated’ 1348, II 106 and 


162 Je. Not againin O.T. Hiph. 1 Sam. 2712 Da. 
Budde cites the Hiph. also Gen. 8430 J, Ex. 521 Je. 
Hiph. elsewhere infrequently. 


with Sy 2417 304 II 882 Da, plur. 114 S, II 


1836 Je. Elsewhere only in J Gen. 2738 2911 (cf. es 3 
in E Gen. 2116 and pl. Jud. 24 212 Job 212. 


byb5 with wx 2525 3022 Da, II 167 201 Je; elsewhere 


only Prov. 162. 3 {3 only 1 Sam. SS 10a 
Redac. 2517 Da. “93. M3 only 1 Sam. 116 SS. 


PS 3 2031 Da, II 125 Je (also 1 Sam. 2616 SS). Cf. 


WN 2 Sam. 19201 Kings 226 Je +. 


iM3 ‘to give a mourner or invalid something: to eat,’ 


with double acc. Hiph. 2 Sam. 83 Da, 185 Je. Qal 
1217 136.10 Je. Not again in O. T. 


WR 25s2. 39 Da, II 1828 1 Kings las Je; 


elsewhere only Ex. 1810 E, 1 Kings 815.56 (cf. 109), 
post-ex. 7 times. 


251 Da, II 62 1 Kings Gen. 27300 J, Num. 


241 Je, Josh. 833 Dt, in Deut. 2712, and in 1 Chr. 
twice f. 


"WW3 without an object, II 12 410 Da, 1820 bis, 26 Je; 


elsewhere Isa. twice, Nah. and Ps. once each. With 
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218 only in 1 Kings la2 Je. Cf. Isa. 527. With the 
acc. of the person ‘to rejoice because of good news,’ 
1 Sam. 819 Da, II 1819 Jet. 1 Sam. 417 has the ptep. 


(SS). 

18. Seer S122 113.7, 271 Da, 1 Kings 13 Je; else- 
where only Jud. 1929 2 Sam. 215 2 Kings 1032 and 
1 Chr. 2112. Without 'W" in J, Ex. 1014. 19 and 
Jud. 1122}. 

19. "131 ‘to be stronger than,’ ‘to overreach,’ with ji, II 123 
Da (Ps. 654), with 59 2 Sam. 1123 Je, and Gen. 4926 J +. 

20. 502 cf. on ch. 24 above. 

21. 1M with 5) 915 S, 202 22s bis, 17 Da; elsewhere only 

- 2012. 13 (late redac.), II 727 Dt, Isa. 2214, and post-ex. 
4 times. Budde (Komm. p. 62) says this phrase 
appears “gerade in unserer Quelle d6fter, sonst 
selten.” He cites 2012. 13 as in the “ Quelle,” whereas 
in SBOT he designates these two verses as a later 
addition. 

22, mom in reference to space, 103 S, and 2022. 37 Da; else- 
where only in J Gen. 199, JE 3521, P Num. 172 8219, 
and in Jer. and Am. each once. In reference to time, 
1 Sam. 189, and Lev. 2227 Num. 1523 both P, Ezek. 
twice, and Isa. once f. 

23. spn with 3° ‘ constantly increasing,’ 1419 S, II 1512 Je. 

Not again in O. T. Cf. II 510 Da, also II 324. 

brn cf. on ch. 28 above. 

. girdle,’ 181 Da, II 208 Je, Prov. 312}. 

. “MM before the noun, as a form of swearing, for emphasis, 

when the oath is made before a fellow being, with 
and WB3, only in 203 2526 Da, II 111 
151 Je, 2 Kings 22. 4.6 Dt, and 4%. Cf. 1755 SS. 

27. Sn with ]> 1452 S, 1817 II 27 2320 Da, 1828 1710, i Kings 
1s2 Je ; elsewhere only Deut. 318 Jud. 182 2 Kings 216, 
and post-ex.4 times. wt II 2491 Kings 142, 
plur. II 1116, and otherwise often. With "133 91 refer- 
ring to Kish, 1618 to David. Elsewhere only Jud. 111 
2 Kings 51, in Jer. once, post-ex. 22 times. 

28. ox m5 of. on ch. 24 above. 
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29. pom ‘to divide among themselves’ 80% Da, IT 19% Je, 


post-ex. 8 timest. In other meaning seldom, cf. pon 
8024 bis, II 201 and II 140. s1 281.12 (in the 
latter sense seldom). 


30. BOM: BMS) 111 S, II 45 Da, Gen. 181 Jf. 
81. WOM II 223 827 Da, 2010 Je; not elsewhere in O. T. (II 46 


82. 
83. 


read with Wellh. (Zeat) and LXX and 
Gen. 4726 read with Kittel and LXX Py5p> wen). 


mn with 5p ‘to besiege a city’ 111 S, II 1208 Je, else- 


where 6 times. 


Sc with 52% II 22 Da, 1125 188 Je, elsewhere only 


Deut. 3242 Jer. 4 times, Isa. and Nah. twice. 


4 “Im strengthened by "WS 18s, II 88 Da, 1821 Je ; else- 


where only in J Gen. 45 347 and in P Num. 16u; 
without “82 cf. Gen. 31% E and 1 Sam. 151 SS. 
with *8 116 (taken by Nowack as a gloss), 2030 (LXX 
suggest “INO after II 125 Je, and Num. 1710 J. 


mean 112 S, 2539 Da, II 1313 Je; elsewhere in J 


Gen. 8414, in E 3023, in JE Josh. 59, in the Prophets 
26 times, post-ex. often, esp. in the Pss. 


WN ‘to restrain’ with acc. of the pers., II 1816 Je, 


Isa. and Jer. each once, post-ex. 4 times}; with j® 
‘to hold back from’ 1 Sam. 2539 Da; elsewhere only 
in E, Gen 206, post-ex. twice. 


DN adv. ‘it is well’ 207, II 813 Da, 1 Kings 218. 38, 42 Je. 
DS ‘to taste a little,’ 1424. 29, 43 S, II 835 Da, Jon. 374; 


‘to relish,’ II 1936 Je, post-ex. 4 times f. 


‘Ta with Mow 117S, 1620 Da, II 102 1114 1225 1 Kings’ 


225 Je, in J Gen. 3820, in JE Ex. 413, in Dt. 2 Kings 
1713, in Jer. once, post-ex. 7 times}. ‘T3 with M3 
appears often. . 

with nomen propr. and "9 *—™, always at the be- 
ginning of the sentence, 234, II 222 Da, 1822, pl. 522 Je 
CII 61 according to Wellh., Tezt, p. 166 and LXX is 
to be read ™PX"). This phrase appears elsewhere 
only in J Gen. 1829, in Jud. 987 Ps. 7817 (without nomen 
propr.). Cf. Num. 2215 JE, Jud. 111, and 1 Sam. 
86 SS. 
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two passages in connection with asking of God. 


i™ Hiph. ‘to throw the arrow,’ 2020. 36 bis Da, II 1120 


Je; 2 Kings 1932 = Isa. 3733 f. 


“w" metaphor. ‘to be satisfying,’ ‘ pleasing,’ only in the 


connection "33 “WW. .Thus in Num. 2327 E, Jud. 
143. 7 1 Kings 912 Jer. 184 275. InS, Da, and Je, how- 
ever, is always placed between and "3°33, 
1 Sam. 1820. 26 2 Sam. 174 (thus also 1 Chr. 184 2 Chr. 
804). ‘3°53 “W" does not appear elsewhere in the O. T. 


Bt “IM 182 S, II 1010 1228 Je, Jud. 76, post-ex. 8 times f. 


Accord. to LXX this phrase appeared also in 1 Sam. 
1815 S. 


35 Pi. metaphor. ‘to extinguish,’ 2 Sam. 147 Je (‘to 


blot out a family name’), 2117 ‘to extinguish the 
light of Israel’ (7.e. David). In this metaphor. use 
the phrase occurs in the Prophets 6 times and in 
Cant. once. 


"3 as mark of the apodosis with xo1 II 207 Da, with 


197 (cf. 52) Je, Koenig (Syntaz, paragraph 4150) 
marks 2 Sam. 227 197 and Job 1115 with ¢; cf. AAD 
1490 after 1, and Gesen.-Kautesch, par. 159 ce. “> FR 
1430 S (the text of 216 is corrupt), II 411 Da, 1611 Je, 
in J Gen. 31, pre-ex. 7 times and post-ex. 13 times. 
2020, II 206 838 Da, 1828 1923 1 Kings 11 Je 
(1 Sam. 101 is to be read according to LXX, cf. 
Wellh., Zezt, p. 72). Elsewhere only Jud. 151. 
“> 186 S, II 101 1723 Je; cf. Jud. 204 1 Kings 
823 and Esth. 77}. 


47. Mie 392 cf. on ch. 24 above. 


48. 


"S> as weapons of armament always with NW3 141. 6f. 12-14. 


17 8, 814-6, pl. 1621, II 2837 Da, 1815 Je. This phrase 


appears elsewhere only in Jud. 954 and in 1 Chr. three 
times. 


49. 35 with OW 920 S, 2505 Da, IT 18s bis, 1920 Je ; elsewhere 


only Ex. 921 Je, Isa. 3 times, Ezek. twice, Jer. and 
Zach. each once, post-ex. 6 times. 33° with Ow 
Deut. 1118 8246 1 Sam. 2113 (later add.) and in Hagg. 
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50. 
-61. 


52, 


58. 


57. 


61. 


62. 


64. 


29 Da, II 184 Jet asa mili 


. 9% 251 8013, II 1s Da, 152 Je. (II 113 is perhaps 


533 103 S, 2518 Da, II 16: Je, again 
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4 times (Budde, Komm. p. 186, in 2910, with LXX, 
supplies nv. On his theory that Da = J, he 
should have written 35, the J form, instead of 235, 
which does not appear in J). 

wid cf. on ch. 28 above. 

"12 920 S, 8013, II 812 Da, 1619 Je; elsewhere only Gen. 
3825 J, 8218 bis E, Ex. 822 JE, in Isa. once and post-ex. 
6 times. 

mp"... . Mow" IL 81s Da, 95 114 Je, Gen. 89 J, Jud. 151s 
2 Kings 67 Jer. 3717+; cf. also Ezek. 83. 

“IN “TD increasing the absolute superlative sense, 1115 S, 
2596, II 217 Da, 1 Kings 14 Je, Gen. 27331. E; post-ex. 


11 times, although the later usage is usually ‘KS we 
and “KS “D3. 


division is used only here and Nu. Sls. 9% with 
appears again only in 1019 S. 
}82 see on ch. 28 above. 


influenced by vs. 3.) Elsewhere only in Jud. 136 and 
post-ex. Gen. 168, Jon. and Job each once. 
mm... MS with JO 144 S, 2326 Da, Ex. 2519 878 both 
P+; with 5y IT 2:3 Da; ef. with 5% 1 Sam. 17s SS. 
mvtox 5D 299 Da, II 1417. 29 1928 Je; again only in E 
(Gen. 2117 8111 Ex. 14193) and in Jud. 620 186. 9. 
mip does 
with the exception of II 2416. 
see on ch. 28 above. 

RE with ‘ 107 S, 258 Da, and Jud. 933+; cf. Ps. 219 
Koh. 910. [ft 8¥S 1622 203.29 258 275 Da, II 142 
1525 164 Je (also 1 Sam. 118 SS). According to Hol- 
zinger and Strack jM © is a favorite expression of J. 
TNS cf. on ch. 24 above. 
WE) “iS 222 806 Da, II 178 Je; elsewhere only 110 SS, 


Jud. 1828, Job 4 times, Isa., Ezek., and Prov. each once. 
see on ch. 24 above. 


cf. Jer. 1812 bis. 
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65. 1418 (according to LXX ; cf. Wellh., Tezt, 
p- 89, and others) S, 239 807 Da. Not again in O. T. 

66. ‘T33 see above, p. 124, note 24. 

67. *p3 with FR and MT 2533 Da, II 12 Je, Ex. 3235 
JE, Jud. 2035, and 2 Chr. 141}. 

68. ‘military post,’ 1823 141. 4.6. 111.15 S, II 284 Da. 
Not elsewhere in the O. T. 

69. OP3 with 3% 142 S, 1825 Da; elsewhere only Josh. 1013 

_ JE, Isa. 12, Ps. twice, Esther once. 

70. Sy Nw) see above, no. 11, and on ch. 24. 

71. 33D ‘to turn around,’ ‘to draw near,’ 2217. 18 Da, II 
1815. 30 1 Kings 21 Je (cf. 2217. 18, II 1815, ‘to draw 
near to kill’ f). 

72. “19 Niph. ‘to find wanting,’ 3019 Da, II 1722 Je; else- 
where only Isa. 3 times, Zeph. once. 

78. idl 252 Da, II 149 Je, in both places an admission of 
guilt ; elsewhere only Isa. 8 times. 

74. 59 as a name of reproach for the Philistines, without 
146 S, 814, II 1a Jud. 1518 1 Chr. 10f. 
With 1728. SS, Jud. 143 

75. MWS MD 1444 S, 2522, IT 80.25 Da, 1914 
1 Kings 223 Je. Elsewhere only 1 Sam. 317 SS, 
1 Kings 2010 and 2 Kings 631. This phrase with 77 
instead of with O°" appears in 2013 (gloss) and 
Ru. 117. 

76. 332 with 3 ‘to fall upon one,’ ‘to kill,’ 2217.18 Da, 
1 Kings 225, 29. 311. 34. 46 Je. Elsewhere only Ex. 53 JE, 
II 11s redac., Jud. 3 times. 

TT. P\B ‘to spread out,’ in reference to a crowd, 1111 14% 8, 

II 2022 Je, and Gen. 114 J f. 

78. MOB *lame’ II 56.8 Da, 913 1927 Je; elsewhere Isa. and 

Mal. twice, Lev., Deut., Jer., Job, and Prov. once 
each. 

79. see on ch. 28 above. Budde (Komm.) says that 
in 2823 is the same form as "25 and a characteristic 
word of J. “i¥B appears Gen. 193.9 881 (all J) 
Jud. 197 2 Sam. 1895. 27; elsewhere only 2 Kings 2ir 
516. 23. 
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“IX ‘to the side of’ 2025 (cf. Ru. 214). 2826. Da, II 18% 
Je. See further Josh. 316 JE, 129 P, Ps. 917. “kD 
elsewhere is used only in connection with the ark 
of Jahveh. Cf. also Ezek. 48. “IX in 2020 is per- 
haps to be stricken out, see Budde, SBOT, instead 
of reading a gen. without j® as Buhl (Handwérter- 
buch). does. 


_ BAS 8lis, IT liz Da, 1216. 21-23 Je; elsewhere only 76 Dt, 


Jud. 202% 1 Kings 2127. Isa. twice, Jer. once, post-ex. 
6 times. 

MBS 1416 S, II 1394 1824-27 2 Kings 917 t. 20 ¢. 

4) “"¥" 806 Da, II 182 Je, Gen. 828 J, Jud. 215 100 and 
Job 2022+. Cf. Buhl, Handwérterbuch, p. 715. 

‘Tip see on ch. 24 above. 

Dip impv. asyndet. preceding another imperative to 
introduce a conimand 93 S, 234 Da, IT 1315 198 Je, also 
1 Sam. 1612 SS. Cf. Holzinger, Hinlettung, p. 187. 

.. iT) 914.1010 S, 2520 Da, II 1532 161 Je (in 

1010 and II 1532 without the verb). Elsewhere Ex. 
41 JE, Jud. 113 145 1 Kings 187 Prov. 710. 


. ERM 913. 22 S, 1 Kings 1a. 49 Je. 
. WM 1823 Da, II 121. st. Je; Koh. and Ps. and Prov.t 


pw Pi. ‘to dance with song and harp-playing’ 187 Da, 
II 65, 21 Je, 1 Chr. 188 1529. See Jer. 3019 31s. 

MSW only 7 times in the O. T. In the expression 
“not a hair shall fall to the ground,” only 143s S, IT 
141 1 Kings 1s2 Je. 


. ‘to draw water’ (with the acc. 91 S, II 2316. 


Da, Gen. 2413 J, Deut. 2910, Josh. 221 P, 1 Sam. 76 Dt, 
in Isa, and Nah. each once, post-ex. twice. 
see on ch. 28 above. 


. “JIMEW see on ch. 28 above. 


“YEW see on ch. 24 above. 


From the foregoing study more or less characteristic words 
and phrases are found as follows: 


Peculiar to S and Da, nos. 2, 21, 22, 80, 41, 57, 60, 68, 65, 
68, 69, 74, 91. 
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Peculiar to S and Je, nos. 1, 7-9, 28, 82, 44, 77, 82, 87. 

Peculiar to Da and Je, nos. 4-6, 12-17, 19, 20, 24-26, 28, 
29, 31, 88, 34, 36, 40, 42, 48, 45, 47, 50, 52, 54, 56, 58, 59, 61, 
62, 67, 71-73, 76, 78-81, 83, 84, 88, 89, 93, 94. 

Peculiar to S, Da, and Je, nos. 3, 10, 11, 18, 27, 35, 38, 89, 
46, 48, 49, 51, 58, 64, 66, 70, 75, 85, 86, 90, 92. 

The large number of similarities in Da and Je is of course 
to be accounted for on the ground that these two divisions 
are so much larger in content than either S and Da or S 
and Je. 
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A Babylonian Parallel to the Story of Job 


MORRIS JASTROW, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


I 


HE religious literature of Babylonia and Assyria, for 

which we are still largely dependent! upon the literary 
collection made by the Assyrian king Ashurbanapal (668- 
626 3B.c.) in his palace at Nineveh, may be divided, so 
far as our present knowledge goes, into five large groups: 
(1) oracles and omens, (2) incantations, (3) prayers and 
hymns, (4) ritualistic texts, and (5) myths and legends. 
Of these five groups the most extensive appears to have 
been the omen-literature, which covers a vast domain, and 
furnishes evidence that the Babylonians and Assyrians 
developed the interpretation of signs connected with phe- 
nomena in the heavens or on earth into a science, dominated 
by sets of principles hardly less extensive than those prevail- 
ing in the natural sciences of our day, though of a different 
order. The observation and interpretation of signs covered 
the movements of the sun and moon, the position of the 
planets, the direction of winds, the formation of the clouds, 
noticeable occurrences among men and animals, the flight of 
birds and appearance of insects, the mysterious movements 
of serpents, the actions of dogs, monstrosities and birthmarks 


_ 1The hope that through excavations on the sites of ancient Babylonian 


* cities extensive literary archives would be discovered in the temples has not 


been realized, and there are good grounds for questioning whether, with the 
exception of the Marduk temple in the city of Babylon, and perhaps also of 
the Nebo temple at Borsippa, the Babylonian temples possessed extensive 
literary archives. See the author’s paper, ‘‘Did the Babylonian Temples 
have Libraries?" in ‘the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
vol. xxvii. pp. 147-182. 
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among men and animals, and the inspection of the liver of 
animals offered up for sacrifice, ——an enumeration that by 
itself illustrates the wide scope of the omen-texts.2_ Closely 
allied in spirit to the collection of omens, and only some 
degrees less extensive, were the incantation-texts.? These 
were based on the endeavor to control, to invoke, and to 
exorcise powerful and, in general, ovil-disposed spirits, and 
to heal disease, — believed to be due to the presence in the 
body of evil and unclean spirits, — by the use of certain for- 
mule together with purification rites in some form or other.* 
By the observation and interpretation of omens it was hoped 
to forestall the future, while the incantations aimed at un- 
doing mischief already wrought. With each of these two 
branches of the religious literature a genuine scientific dis- 
cipline was entwined, —astronomy with the former, because 
of the supposed connection between phenomena in the 
heavens and occurrences on earth, and medicine with 
the latter, since as knowledge advanced, the beneficent 
qualities of certain herbs and concoctions were recognized as 
a valuable adjunct to the sacred formule. The incantations 
pass over almost imperceptibly into prayers and hymns. 
The appeal to the gods was through incantations, and 
although the power of the incantations was down to the 
latest days supposed to reside in the words themselves 
rather than in the sentiments conveyed through the words, 
the incantations finally took on the form of prayers. It is 
significant for the close connection between incantations and 
prayers that while in both earlier and later times prayers 
were produced independently of incantations, the technical 
term for incantation, s#ptu, continued to cling to the prayers 


2See chap. xx in the forthcoming parts of the author's Religion Baby- 
loniens und Assyriens for a full exposition of omen-texts. This work will 
henceforth in this article be quoted briefly as Jastrow. 

8 Weber (Damonenbeschwirung bei den Babyloniern und Assyriern, Leip- 
zig, 1906, p. 4) is of the opinion that the incantations form the most exten- 
sive branch of the religious literature of Babylonia and Assyria, but Bezold’s 
index to the Catalogue of the Kouyunjik Collection decides the claim in 
favor of the omen-texta, 

4 See Jastrow, chap. xvi, and Weber's capital sketch just referred to. 
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when combined with incantations, and it is also worthy 
of note that some of the finest prayers were embodied in 
incantations. The ritual texts deal chiefly with the cere- 
monies prescribed for purging oneself from sin or contami- 
nation through evil spirits. Rites were also prescribed in 
connection with the inspection of animals so as to secure 
the correct interpretation of the omens to be derived from 
the signs on the liver of the animals offered up, whether 
as daily offerings, or on festivals, or other special occasions. 

All of these four subdivisions of the religious literature 
are closely bound up with the official cult as carried on in 
the Babylonian and Assyrian temples, and torm an integral 
part of it. This official character is emphasized by the fact 
that the omens as interpreted bear largely on affairs of state 
or on the fate and welfare of the rulers and members of the 
royal household. The prayers likewise were composed in 
large degree for the king, upon whose well being and proper 
observance of necessary ceremonials the welfare of the entire 
country depended.? The lay individual was, to be sure, not 
entirely overlooked in the incantations and omens, but his 
interests were made subsidiary to those of the ruler. If 
the gods were well-disposed towards the king, the subjects 
had little to fear from divine caprice, and while it may be 
that in the course of time it became common for individuals 
to repair to the temples to secure through the priests release 
from suffering, forgiveness of sins, or answers to inquiries 
by means of the omens gathered from the inspection of the 
liver of sacrificial animals, or guidance in the proper under- 

5 Examples in King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, especially nos. 1, 2, 
27; IV R?, pl. 17; 20, no. 2, etc, The fine penitential prayer to Ishtar pub- 
lished by King (Seven Tablets of Creation, i. pp. 222-237, and ii. pl. 75-84) 
is designated as a siptu, as is also the impressive prayer to Shamash pub- 
lished. by Craig, Assyr. and Babyl. Religious Tezts, ii. pl. 3-5, etc. See also 
some of the hymns in the gurpu and maki@ series of incantations, trans- 
lations of which will be found in Jastrow, i. pp. 207, 806, 317, 321 ff., 332. 

© A good use of these ritual texts for the unfolding of the Babylonian 
doctrine of sin has been made by Julian Morgenstern in his monograph, 


The Doctrine of Sin in the Babylonian Religion, Berlin, 1906. 
1™ The position of the king in Babylonia fully bears out Frazer's theories 


embodied in his Lectures on the Early History of Kingship, London, 1906. 
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standing of more or less unusual happenings to individuals, 
yet in the official cult only restricted recognition was given 
to the demands and needs of the people. It was their func- 
tion to provide through tithes and offerings the means for 
the sustenance of the priests, and, for the rest, to make the 
best terms that they could with the gods through unofficial 
relations with the priests. 

The connection of the fifth subdivision of the religious 
literature —the myths and legends — with the official cult 
might at first sight appear less obvious, but the evidence 
is now accumulating that on stated occasions, such as New 
Year’s Day, or on festival days in honor of the gods, in 
addition to sacrifices with purification to placate the gods 
or to forestall their displeasure, tales representing the more 
or less popular form given to old myths were recited, accom- 
panied in some instances by dramatic representations. The 
festival legend, of which, as Haupt has recently shown,® the 
Book of Esther furnishes a notable example in Biblical 
literature, can, indeed, be traced back to Babylonia. The 
main version of the Babylonian creation-story, celebrating 
in its present form ™ the great deed of Marduk in vanquish- 
ing Tiamat, appears to have been written as part of the 
ritual for the New Year’s festival,” which in Babylon was 
sacred to Marduk. By analogy we may be permitted to con- 
clude that the other versions of the creation-story current in 
one or another of the religious centers of Babylonia repre- 
sent the festival legends prescribed for occasions in the year 
sacred to other gods. Besides creation-myths proper, we 
have tales of Ninib, Bel, Ishtar, Sin, and Shamash that may 
in a general way be designated as nature-myths, symbolizing 


8 See Jastrow, i. p. 465, and the reference there given to Zimmern, to 
whom the suggestion regarding the dramatic representation of myths is dve. 
See also Weissbach, Babylonische Miscellen, p. 34. 

®++ Purim” (Presidential address before the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture, Dec. 27, 1905), in Bettrdge zur Assyriologie, vi.2. See esp. pp. 3, 21 ff. 

10 See the writer’s article, ‘‘ The Composite Character of the Babylonian 
Creation Story,’’ in the Néideke Festschrift, vol. ii. pp. 969-982. 

1 A further discussion of this view will be found in the forthcoming 
chap. xxiv of the writer’s Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens. 
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either the changes of season or other occurrences in nature, 
and it can, I think, be shown that these too were prepared 
for use in the cult on specific occasions.4 It is not beyond 
the range of possibility that even the elaborate Gilgamesh 
epic was written for such a purely practical purpose, though 
it may be that this only applies to certain strata within that t 
composite production. It is to be noted also that the myths if 
and legends of Babylonia and Assyria may be said to have il 
a doctrinal import (or Tendenz, to use the more expressive 
German term). The story of Marduk and Tiamat, apart i 
from the underlying myth, illustrates the doctrine of the a 
theologians of Babylon that the gods stand for law and wa 
order; the story of Ishtar’s descent to the lower world and ay 
her escape shows the possibility of eluding the grasp of the it 
powers presiding over the world of the dead, and thus fore- (| 
shadows, if it does not actually illustrate, the doctrine of a : 
better fate for mankind than to be imprisoned in Aralu; M 
the story of Ut-napishtim’s rescue from the disastrous Ae 
flood ® enforces the doctrine that under exceptional condi- 
tions even mortals can acquire the boon of immortality which 
is the prerogative of the gods; the apparition of the dead 
Eabani to Gilgamesh ¥ is made the medium for the teaching 
that proper care of the dead is essential to such comfort as 
is possible for these unfortunates in the dark cave, and so 
i on.% But over and above this doctrinal aim to be observed 
t in these tales is their connection with the cult. In a reli- {| 
I gious system so complicated and in a cult so elaborate as iN 
the one unfolded and developed in the course of long ages ul 
in the Euphrates Valley, with its many sacred occasions, i 
e 12 So, for example, the tale of Ishtar’s descent into the nether world and ! : 
" her escape from that region (revised edition in Cuneiform Texts from Baby- ae 
lonian Tablets, part xv. pl. 46-47) was utilized for a Babylonian All Souls’ i 
. Day, as already suggested by Jeremias, Die Babylonisch-assyrischen Vor- a 
stellungen von dem Leben nach dem Tode, pp. 7 ff. ie 
8 Tablet 11 of the Gilgamesh Epic; see Jensen’s translation, Keilin- 
schriftliche Bibliothek, vi. 1, pp. 228 ff. 
4 Tablet 12; see Jensen, pp. 256 ff. 
16 See Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 1898, pp. 518 ff., 527,. 
651 f. Further illustrations in the forthcoming chap. xxvii of the author’s 
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its festivals and fasts, it, is reasonable to suppose that the, 
doctrine illustrated by any particular tale fitted in with 
the character that one or another of these sacred days had. 
acquired. Its recitation would therefore form an appropri- 
ate feature of the ritual prescribed for the occasion in 
question. Without entering into further details, we may 
content ourselves here with the general conclusion that the 
myths and legends of Babylonia and Assyria, like the other 
divisions of the religious literature, stood in a direct and 
close relationship to the cult, and were — with perhaps some. 
exceptions — composed with some practical purpose in view.. 


These preliminary remarks, illustrative of the practical: 
purposes served by the religious literature of Babylonia 
and Assyria, will help us to an understanding of one of 
the most remarkable texts in Ashurbanapal’s collection, 
which at first sight might appear to be a purely literary 
production independent of any purpose, but which upon 
closer study reveals itself as a didactic composition in which, 
the story of a great sufferer is utilized for the elucidation of 
certain religious doctrines, and, incidentally, for the discus- 
sion of the same problem that confronts us in the Book of 
Job, to wit, the cause of the ills that human flesh is heir 
to. Moreover, the composition, closely allied as we shall 
see to a subdivision of the Babylonian hymnal literature, 
for which the term “lamentation songs” suggests itself as 
appropriate,* and indeed based on such “lamentations,” 
strikes one as having been set up for use in connection with 
an atonement ritual, or for a day of the year specially set 
aside for securing divine forgiveness for sins committed. Its 
place in the ritual would, on this supposition, form a close 
parallel to the usage in the early Jewish ritual which pre- 


scribed the reading of the Books of Esther, Song of Songs, 


Ruth, Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes for Purim, the Pass- 
over, Pentecost, the Ninth Day of Ab, and the Ingathering 
Festival respectively, and would be a more remote parallel 


6 See Jastrow, ii. p. 3. 
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to the custom of selecting for the Sabbath and festivals 


selections from the prophetical literature appropriate to the 


portion from the Pentateuch prescribed for each Sabbath in 
the year and for festival days. At all events, the didactic 
character of the composition warrants the conclusion that it 
was utilized in some way in connection with the ritual of the 
Babylonian temples, as were the festal legends and myths. 
The text, at least in part, has been known for some time. 
A section of it was published in the first edition of Cunet- 
form Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. iv. 1875.7 A trans- 
lation into Hebrew characters was given by Halévy a few 
years later,® and Sayce in his Hibbert Lectures on the 


Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, which appeared in 1887, 


furnished a translation, placing the text among the “ Litanies 


-to the Gods.” ® In a communication to the London Academy 


for Jan. 21, 1888, Pinches recognized the importance of the 
text, and was more successful than Sayce in a general 
account of its contents, but he likewise missed the point, 
as we shall see, in his view that it treats of a divine being 
“whose path was glorious and worth following,” who is 
apparently spoken of as having lived in the world, died, and 
risen again— “a prototype of the Messiah.” In the same 


year Evetts™ published a duplicate copy of the text, also of 


the Kouyunjik collection, with twenty-one additional lines, 
‘but refrained from any translation, contenting himself with 
the statement that it “ defies all attempts at interpretation.” 
A third copy was subsequently found in Ashurbanapal’s col- 
lection,” and in the second edition of Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of Western Asia, vol. iv. pl. 60*, all three copies (designated 
as A, B, and C) were published. The popularity which the 


1 Pl. 67, no. 2 (K $972). 

18 Documents religieux de VAssyrie et de la Babylonie, Paris, 1882, 
pp. 195-197. 

19 Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by the 
Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, pp: 585-536. The translation is anti- 
quated, and only a very few lines of it are correct. . 

% Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, x. p. 478, with two 
plates. The second copy bears the number K 2518. 

1D. T. 161. 
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text must have enjoyed is further attested by the discovery 
of a duplicate in neo-babylonian characters among the 
tablets found by Scheil in 1894 within the precincts of the 
temple of Shamash at Sippar,™ from which one may also 
conclude that the text was-used in connection with the 
Shamash ritual as well as in the temple of Marduk at 
Babylon, from the archives of which presumably the three 
or four copies in Ashurbanapal’s collection were taken.* 
Although Delitzsch utilized the text in the preparation of 


% Scheil, Une saison de fouilles & Sippar, Cairo, 1900, p. 105. Scheil 
merely gave a transliteration of seven lines of the tablet. In response to a 
request Dr. L. Messerschmidt of the Royal Museum of Berlin very kindly 
made for me, during his sojourn in Constantinople in the summer of 1906, 
a copy of the entire reverse of the fragment, which reached me Oct. 3, 1906. 
In all thirty-one lines—in part or entire—remain of the reverse, corre- 
sponding to lines 1-26 of the reverse of copy B, and including the colophon 
which furnishes the opening line of the third tablet. In addition, the frag- 
ment furnishes seven lines which are not included in B or C, but of which 
two appear in the commentary (V R 47, obv. 53-54), so that the fragment 
furnishes us with five entirely new lines of the second tablet, which in B and 
C presumably belonged to the obverse. The division of lines in the Sippar 
fragment differs in several instances from B and C, which fact, together 
with the circumstance that the fragment contains a number of interesting 
variant readings, shows that the fragment reverts to a different original from 
the one after which the copies in Ashurbanapal’s library were made, — 
unless indeed we are to assume that the Babylonian and Assyrian scribes in 
preparing their copies permitted themselves variations from their prototypes. 
This last supposition is not impossible, especially if in making the copies the 
original was read aloud to the scribe who wrote; but definite proof for it 
is not forthcoming, and it is for the present safer to assume different origi- 
nals for variant copies. Dr. Messerschmidt, to whom I am under deep 
obligations, proposes to publish his copy of the fragment, which is a valuable 
aid in the study of the text. According to Dr. Messerschmidt cnly a few 
signs were legible on the obverse, and he was unable to find any correspon- 
dence between these and the obverse of copy A, B, or C. However, such 
correspondence in all probability exists, unless— what is most unlikely — 
the obverse of the Sippar fragment contains a part of the text belonging 
to the first tablet according to the Assyrian copies. Since only a few signs 
of the obverse of the fragment are to be seen, it is perhaps not surprising that 
a definite correspondence with A, B, or C could not be recognized by Dr. 
Messerschmidt. 

% Two further fragments are registered by Bezold in his Catalogue, 
p. 450 (D.T. 358 and Sm. 1745), which, according to a collation kindly made 
for me by Mr. L. W. King, are duplicates of lines on the obverse of the 
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his Assyrisches Handwérterbuch, and incidentally translated 
a number of lines from it, the credit of furnishing the first 
connected translation belongs to Zimmern, who included it — 
in the specimens of the Babylonian-Assyrian literature in 
the second volume of Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament 
(8d ed.), pp. 885-887. Zimmern introduces the translation 
in illustration of a suggestion thrown out by him that the 
prototype of the suffering “servant of the Lord” (Hbed 
Jahveh) of the Old Testament was to be found in Babylo- 
nian literature. More recently he has published a some- 
what modified translation, laying stress this time on the 
fact that the lament of a sufferer constitutes the main theme 
of the text. Zimmern, however, fails to recognize that our 
text is only a part of a more extensive production, and 
through this failure misses both in his earlier and later 
version what I believe to be the correct interpretation. 


Two of the three copies in the Kouyunjik collection con- 


tain a colophon which informs us that the text forms the 
second tablet of a series beginning: 


I will praise the lord of wisdom,” 


second tablet, the former joining on to B (K 2518), and furnishing ten lines 
that agree with C (K 3972), obv. 19-28, with two slight variations, the 
latter a duplicate of obv. 3-9 of B, agreeing with this text, where B differs 
from A (D.T. 151). Of text A, it may be added, only eleven lines of the 
obverse are preserved, whereas of the reverse nothing remains beyond five 
lines of the colophon. Sm. 1745 may therefore represent a fourth copy. 
But it may also be a portion of C, since of this text twenty lines at the 
beginning are wanting, including all those embodied in Sm. 1746. 

Keilinschriften ®, ii. p. 384. 

% Babylonische Hymnen und Gebete in Auswahl, Leipzig, 1905, pp. 27-81. 
It may be as well to add that my version of the text as given in the 9th part . 


- of Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, ii. pp. 120-188 (including portions 


not included by Zimmern in his first translation) was printed before Zim- 


- Mern’s second translation reached me. 


%B (K 2518) and C (K 8972), though the former preserves only tho 
beginning of the line in question (B rev. 27 = C. rev. 25). 

27 (lud]-lul bél ni-me-jsi. See the interesting list, or catalogue, of texts, 
Rm 618, of which Bezold gives an extract in his Catalogue, p. 1627, and 
which mentions (1. 18) our series mu-kal-lim-ta Sa lud-lul bél ni-me-\i, 
te. extract of the series ‘‘I will praise the lord of wisdom *’— incidentally 
another proof for both the existence and the popularity of the production in 
question. ; 
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and the opening line of the following tablet is also indicated 
as follows: 


The pressure of his hands I can no longer endure.” 


This of itself would not necessarily prove a continuous text, 
for in Reisner’s collection of Sumerisch-babylonische Hymnen, 
Berlin, 1896, which are in the main “lamentation songs,” 
colophons, though as we shali presently see of a somewhat 
different kind, are attached to tablets of a series represent- 
ing originally independent compositions pieced together. 
Zimmern, in fact, regards our text as one of such a group 
of independent “ lamentation songs,” but a careful study of 
a most valuable commentary to the text which we are fortu- 
nate enough to possess among the tablets of Ashurbanapal’s 
library,” furnishes the proof that the second tablet is not to 
be classed among “lamentation songs” (though modeled on 
them), and that it is actually part of a continuous composi- 
tion. This enables us to determine approximately the prob- 
able extent of the composition, and to reconstruct it in its 
general outlines. This commentary, prepared for the guid- 
ance of the young aspirants to the priesthood in the temple 
school at Babylon (or elsewhere), was noticed by Evetts,*! 
and is utilized by Zimmern in his two translations. It 
forms, indeed, an invaluable aid to our text, for it furnishes 

% kab-ta-at kAt@-su ul a-li-i na-éa-Ba (C rev. 24), of which the first 
two syllables are preserved in B rev. 26. In the Sippar fragment su (of 
gata or [kAt]-su) and traces of the following ul are to be seen. The colo- 
phon in B is much longer than that in C, and also informs us that the tablet 
was copied from Assyrian and Babylonian <opies (gabri Ad’ur u Akkad), a 
valuable indication that the scribes of Ashurbanapal made copies from 
existing Assyrian copies, and not merely from Babylonian originals. On 
other occurrences of this phrase, see the writer’s paper, ‘‘ Did the Babylonian 


Temples have Libraries ?,’? JAOS, xxvii. p. 178, note 1. 

2° V Rawlinson, pl. 47. 

® See the writer’s paper, ‘* Did the Babylonian Temples have Libraries ?,”’ 
JAOS, xxvii. p. 169. Numerous commentaries of this kind are found in 

‘the Kouyunjik collection, showing that the Assyrian scribes obtained their 

knowledge of Babylonian literature largely from copies prepared for, or 
kept in, the temple schools. See King, Seven Tablets of Creation, vol. i. 
appendix, pp. 157-169, for a discussion and utilization of such school com- 
mentaries to the creation-story. 

8 Proc. Soc. of Bibl. Arch. x. p. 478. 
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explanations of difficult words by giving others in common 
use, and, incidentally, since the entire line of the text is gen- 
erally given from which a particular word (or more than 
one) is singled out for explanation,™ provides an aid to the 
determination and in some cases to the restoration of the text. 

The second tablet, though on the whole well preserved, is 
unfortunately somewhat defective at the top of the obverse 
and end of the reverse. The commentary to the second tab- 
let of our series is represented by lines 34 obv. to 3 rev., ¢.e. 
by 31 lines. By combining two of the copies of the second 
tablet —B and C—in connection with the fragment from 
Sippar and the commentary, we can estimate the length of 
the tablet at about 120 lines. The first thirty lines cf the 
obverse of the commentary cover therefore the first tablet, 
and assuming the proportion of text to commentary to have 
been about the same, we should similarly have about 120 
lines as the length of the first tablet. This result is in 
accord with the general observation to be made that in the 
case of a text consisting of a series of tablets, the various 
tablets are of about the same length.™ 


% As an illustration of the commentary the explanation of the third line 
of the second tablet may be chosen, where, after the entire line is repeated, 
the first word ga-bur-tum is explained by what was apparently a more com- 
mon term, ru-ub-tum ‘distress.’ (V Rawlinson, pl. 47, obv. 35.) 

% Texts B and C in combination give 74 lines, the Sippar fragment 7 
additional lines, and the commentary 5 lines not contained in B, C, or the 
Sippar fragment, making a total of 86, to which we are justified in adding 
84 lines, since the lines of the commentary are as a general rule not con- 
tinuous. So, for instance, between line 54 obv. of the commentary and - 
line 56, representing the next line of the text to be commented on, there are 
five lines, as the Sippar fragment shows. This is below rather than above 
the average (e.g. between lines 43 and 44 obv. there intervene no less than 18 
lines), so that a proportion of 34 lines of text to 5 lines of commentary is 
none too much. Of the 74 lines of B and C only 8 lines are commented 
upon—a proportion of about 1 to 9. For 5 lines this would be 46 lines. 
Adding this number to 81 (74 of B and C and 7 of the Sippar fragment), we 
obtain 126 lines as the length of the second tablet, so that 120 may be 
regarded as a safe minimum. Copy A need not enter into our calculations, 
since it preserves only 11 lines of the obverse, embodied in B. 

* Thus, for instance, the seven tablets of the main version of the Baby- | 
lonian creation-story are of about the same length, the longest being 146 
lines, the shortest 138 lines. 
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To continue our calculations, line 4 rev. of the commen- 
tary represents the opening line of the third tablet, as is 
shown by a comparison with the colophons attached to B, 
C, and the Sippar fragment. Proceeding on the as- 
sumption, which appears now to be perfectly safe, that all 
the tablets of our series were of about the same length, the 
remaining 61 lines of the commentary would correspond to 
two tablets, which would give us therefore for the whole 
series— assuming, as we have a right to do, that the com- 
mentary consists of this one tablet only —four tablets of 
about 120 lines each, or 480 lines in all—a production 
of considerable extent as literary works in Babylonia and 
Assyria go. While the estimate for the total number of 
lines can in the nature of the case be only approximate,® 
the result of this calculation, so far as it relates to the num- 
ber of tablets of which the series consisted, may be regarded 
as trustworthy. 


% In text B the first word only of the opening line of the third tablet is 
preserved, but in C the entire line, which agrees with the text in the com- 
mentary except for two slight variations: (a) k@tA (dual) in C, as against . 
kkAtu (sing.), (b) a-li-i in C as against a-li-i. ‘These are, however, impor- 
tant, as showing that the text upon which the commentary was based 
differed from C. There are various other similar slight variations from the 
copies in the commentary, pointing to an original which agreed with B rather 
than with C, or which may represent a fourth (or fifth) independent copy. 

% This for two reasons: (1) The commentary occasionally comments on 
several continuous lines of the second tablet, and even in other portions the 
lines in the commentary (e.g. obv. 31-32) are continuous, so that only an 
average can be struck of the proportion between commentary and text. 
(2) While the commentary generally gives the text in one line and the com- 
ment in the following, very often text and comment are given in one and 
the same line, making it more difficult to secure more than an approxi- 
mate average. Thus of 20 lines of the second tablet (or about one-sixth of 
the entire tablet) which are represented in the commentary, in 11 instances 
the comment appears in the saime line as the text and in 9 in the following 
line, by means of which we get the 31 lines in question. This proportion 
does not in fact hold good for the rest of the commentary, so far as pre- 
served, since of the remaining circa 49 lines distinguishable, 18 contain the 
comment and text in the same line. The result one way or the other, how- 
ever, would not give us enough lines for a fifth tablet, but merely enough 
to make a difference of a few lines in the length of one or the other of the 
four tablets. 
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That these four tablets embody a single continuous com- 
position, and not, as Zimmern® assumes, a collection of 
several independent texts, follows from a careful study 
of the indications in the lines quoted in the commentary as 
compared with the text of the second tablet. The colophon, 
with its catch line taken from the beginning of the first 
tablet,® already points in this direction. Collections of in- 
dependent texts are marked in a different way. So, for 
example, the tablets of the texts published by Reisner under 
the title of Sumerisch-babylonische Hymnen™ which for the 
most part belong to series that represent larger or smaller 
collections of originally independent “lamentation songs,” 
are not enumerated according to the opening line of the first 
tablet, but are grouped together according to certain catch- 
words, indicating either the subdivision of lamentation songs 
to which they belong or the main theme introduced ;“ and 
although these texts in the form in which we have them 
represent copies prepared by temple pupils, we may feel 
certain that the method employed is in accord with estab- 
lished literary canons. Besides this external agreement, we 
have also confirmatory internal evidence that the tableta of 
this series must be taken together as constituting the parts 
of a single composition. Thus a description in the first 
tablet “! of the manner in which by divine punishment the 
ears of the suffering individual were closed up, corresponds 
to a description in the third tablet of the restoration of 


& See above, p. 144. 


praise the lord of wisdom.’’ See above, p. 143. 

8 See above, p. 144. 

49 See Reisner’s Introduction, especially pp. xvii ff. ; his discussion of 
the colophons attached to his texts still leaves a number of important 
problems open. 

41 V R 47, obv. 22, which can be restored as follows : 

(usna uttamema us-sak]-ka-ra ha-tik-kis e-me. 
The restoration is suggested by a comparison with rev. 9, a line belonging to 
the third tablet : 

usna-a-a ut-tam-me-ma us-sak-ki-ra ha-iik-kid 

My ears he closed up, bolting them as a deaf man’s. 
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hearing through the response of the god appealed to for 
relief. Again, the complaint which fills the second tablet is 
manifestly put into the mouth of a ruler, as is shown by a 
reference therein to subjects, to the palace, and to royal 
authority.“ Corresponding to this the sufferer speaks of 
himself in a line preserved in the commentary from the first 
tablet as a king,** and similarly in the third tablet he is 
spoken of as “the strong ruler decked with the turban.” “ 
Furthermore, the account in the third and fourth tablets cele- 
brating the release from sufferings endured directly, recalls 
at various points the description of these sufferings in the first 
and second tablets,“ and in such a manner as to fortify the 
conclusion that the same sufferer is referred to throughout. 


Ill 


When we come to the composition itself, it is possible 
with the help of the commentary to supplement the pre- 
served second tablet to the extent of restoring the general 
course of the narrative embodied in the composition. The 
suggestion has already been thrown out that the main per- 


42 IV R 60*, B obv. 29-32 where we encounter m@tia ‘‘ my land,” nisé-ia 
people,” Sarru king,’”’ and pulabtu ékalli umm4n uédalmid “the 
fear of the palace I taught the people.’’ 

48 V R 47, obv. 24, dar-ra ki-ma a-tur a-na re-e-Ai ‘from a king I became, 
as it were, a slave.’’ 

“4 V R 47, rev. 7, id-lu dan-nu a-pir a-ga-5u. 

45 Thus, for instance, a reference in the second tablet to the sufferer’s 
‘having been thrown on his back”’ (V R 47, obv. 49, u-ram-mu-u ki-#a-du) 
and ‘‘ bent like a reed’ (1. 50 ur-ba-ti-iS uS-ni-il-lum) corresponds to his 
thanksgiving in the third tablet (V R 47, rev. 18, a-ma-lié iz-kup) for 
having been made ‘‘erect like a cedar,’’ and again, corresponding to the 
account of his helpless hands as ‘‘ fetters for his body’ (IV R 60*, B rev. 1, 
il-lu-ur-tum e-ri-ia na-da-a i-da-a-a), we find in the description of the 
release ‘the bonds enclosing me like a lock he opened ’’ (V R 47, rev. 13, 
la-ga-a-a 4a i-sir i-dil-tas ip-ti). Complaining in the second tablet that 
‘¢for lack of nourishment he was tortured with pangs of hunger’’ (Sippar 
fragment, 1. 8, i-na [la] ma-ka-li e-su(?) bu-bu-u[tu]) we have in the 
third tablet ‘‘the one oppressed with hunger he made like a strong and 
solid sprout’? (V R 47, rev. 14, u-ma-hu #a ina un-si it-tar-ru-u ki-ma 
pi-ir an-ni-ni rak-su. For an-ni-ni = “‘strong,’”’ see Meissner, Supplement, 
p. 12. Compare also the above-mentioned corresponding passages, p. 147, 
note 41, etc. 
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sonage in this narrative is a ruler. It is he who is intro- 
duced in the second tablet as pouring forth a lament over 
the tortures that have been heaped upon him. Alinefrom_ .; 
the third tablet preserved in the commentary “ reveals to 
us the name of the royal sufferer as Tabi-utul-Bél, and he is 
there described as “dwelling in Nippur.” This personage, 
by a fortunate chance, occurs again in an important list of 
names, which confirms the view that he was a king who 
ruled in Nippur. The list in question,” while mainly drawn 
up for the purpose of furnishing explanations of proper 
names, by giving either (a) the phonetic transliteration of 
the ideographs employed in the writing of names,® or 
(5) in other cases the meanings of names written phoneti- 
cally,” or again (¢) merely simpler and more intelligible 
| ___ methods of writing certain names, includes, as a matter of 
| course, many names of kings. The first section in fact is 
| taken up entirely with royal names, as is shown by the note 
at the end of this section, which reads: “These are the kings 
who ruled after the deluge, though not arranged in the 
proper order.” 5! The second section begins with Hammu- 


V R 47, rev. 5. The line reads LAL.UR. LIM (ma) a-éib En-lil (ici). 
a The commentary furnishes the phonetic reading of the first three signs, as 
5 Ta-a-bi u-tu-ul (il) Bél, i.e. therefore “ T&bi-utul-Bél, dwelling in Nip- 
| pur.” The name Nippur is written as usual ‘ Place [or district] of the god 
| En-lil”’ (the chief god of Nippur). 

41 V R 44 (duplicate of II R 65, No. 2). See Pinches, Proceed. Soc. Bibl. 
ce Arch. iii. pp. 87f., and further references in Bezold’s Catalogue of the 
| Kouyunjik Collection, p. 631. 

48 So in the majority of names in col. ii, except that the divine elements - 
in the names are not phonetically transliterated, but replaced by the more 
common ideographs. 
| 4 This is the case with many of the names in col. i. 21, e.g. Ha-am-mu-ra-bi 
| is explained as kim-ta ra-pa-ai-tum ‘extensive family.’? Such more or 
| less fanciful explanations are valuable chiefly as illustrating the etymological 

science of the times. 

6 So in cols, ii and iii rarer forms of the names of well-known gods, as 

Bau, Gula, Marduk, Nusknu, etc., are replaced by the commonly used forms, 
| and, similarly, less known ideographs for other elements in the names by 
| more common ones, or by a phonetic transliteration. 

sa-dir a-ba-meés la Sat-ru, literally “in order together not 
written,’’ i.e. written without reference to their proper order, which would 
therefore imply omissions as well as rearrangement. 
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rabi, and contains Cassite rulers well known to us, like 
Kurigalzu, Meli-Sipak, Burnaburia¥, etc., whose phonetically 
written names are interpreted in the adjoining column in 
accord with the accepted etymologies of the day. While, 
as we know from chronological lists and other sources, many 
royal names are omitted, and there is in fact no strict chron- 
ological order in the grouping of names, it wovld appear 
that the learned scribe who drew up this list, prepared evi- 
dently for purposes of instruction im the temple schools, was 
guided in part at least by chronicles from which he selected 
such royal names as appeared to him tc require comment or 
explanation. The text may therefore be designated as in 
part a commentary to a chronological list of rulers and in 
part, in so far as other than royal names are included, a 
commentary to proper names in general, intended to explain 
names that a scribe would come across in drawing up or 
reading business and legal documents. Among the names 
thus introduced, which for the most part represent such 
as occur in the older periods of Babylonian history, is 
LAL.UR.ELIM (ma), as in our text, which, being phoneti- 


cally transliterated as Tabi-ut-li-pel,* makes the corre-: 


spondence with the line in the commentary complete. 
Hommel ® recognized the identity, and though he speaks of 
TAbi-utul-Bél as a “legendary ” king of Nippur, he never- 
theless regards him as an historical personage, nor is there 
any reason for doubting that the narrative embodied in our 
composition rests on some historical basis. 

Hommel makes the interesting suggestion that T&bi-utul- 
Bél may be the one referred to in a text first published by 
Strong,® in which various successful exploits are referred 

%& V R 44, col. ii. 17. All four signs as in V R 47, rev. 5, except that in 


the case of the third sign (Briinnow, No. 8883) the three independent signs 


of which it is composed are written consecutively instead of being combined 
into one. 


8 ut-li = u-tul (V R 47, rev. 5). 

& Written (il) En-lil = (il)Bél (V R 47, rev. 5). 

8 Grundriss der Geog. und Gesch. d. Alten Orients*, p. 251, note 8, and 
p. 351. 


% Babyl. and Oriental Record, vol. vi. No. 1; also by Winckler in his 
Sammlung von Keilschrifitezten, ii. p. 73. 
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to. One gains the impression from our narrative that Tabi- 
utul-Bél must indeed have been a ruler of a large domain and 
wide renown, and that for this reason the humiliation and 
suffering to which he was subjected in old age was the more 
impressive, — so impressive in fact as to be made the medium 
for conveying a religious lesson to future generations. For 
determining the age of Tabi-utul-Bél we have no data at 
our disposal. No doubt he belonged to a very ancient time, 
certainly long before Hammurabi, and when Nippur was 
still the center of an independent kingdom. To place him 
in the “legendary prehistoric ” days, as Hommel proposes, is 
merely another way of saying that he belongs to a time for 
which as yet we have no data. 

If we had at our disposal only the second tablet, which 
is taken up, as already indicated, with a long and detailed 
complaint, placed in the mouth of a royal sufferer, it would 
be natural to regard the composition as belonging to the 
lamentation songs (Klagelieder), of which we now have a 
large number,” and which, as has been shown elsewhere,® 
have certain distinct features, justifying us in placing such 
songs in a category by themselves as a subdivision of the 
Babylonian prayers and hymns. Such lamentations, com- 
posed originally on occasions of public catastrophes like 
the invasion of an enemy or a disastrous storm resulting 
in general havoc or bad crops, were in time extended to 
occasions of private grief and distress, though even when 
so applied the originally public character of this class of 
compositions is to be seen in the large part which the mis-. 
fortunes of rulers, upon whose welfare that of the country 
was dependent, play in them. All misfortunes being due 
to the displeasure of some god or group of gods, a public 
catastrophe was a proof of divine anger against the whole 


_ country, while in the case of some misfortune which affected 


the ruler or a member of the royal house, it was likewise the 
divine displeasure, manifesting itself in this way against 
5 See Jastrow, ii. chap. xviii, where numerous specimens will be found. 


8 Jastrow, ii. pp. 7 f., where the reasons are also stated against regarding — 
such compositions as “ penitential psalms,’’ as has hitherto been done. 
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the country, on the theory that the rulers stood nearer to 
the gods than the common people, so that the entire coun- 
try suffered if some deity was wroth with a ruler or with a 
member of the ruling house. 

The two classes of lamentation songs thus resulting, those 
of a public and those of a private character, represent merely 
two phases of the same underlying circumstance, the anger 
of a deity against his land and his people. It was natural. 
that in these lamentation songs, next to the lament over the 
disaster that had befallen the country or the royal house, 
the sense of guilt should be emphasized, and that, as the 
personal note became more distinct, the confession of sin 
on the part of the ruler should become as prominent an 
element as the lament in these compositions. A further 
step in the development of the lamentation songs is rep- 
resented by compositions in which the ordinary individual 
pours forth his grief before some offended god or goddess. 
We have some specimens of such private and unofficial lam- 
-entations, and in these the confession of sin becomes the pre- 
‘dominating theme. The so-called “ penitential psalms” —a 
‘misnomer, so far as Babylonian literature is concerned, that 
‘ought to be abandoned — fall within this category, though 
‘it should be noted that some of the productions hitherto 
classed among “ penitential psalms” represent lamentations 
of rulers rather than of ordinary individuals, and therefore 
belong to the official lamentation songs in which the welfare 
of the country is the determining factor. We have accord- 
ingly three kinds of lamentation songs in Babylonian litera- 
ture, two of which partake of an official character and are 
distinguished from each other in that one is concerned with 
public catastrophes, the other with the private misfortunes 
of rulers, which, however, affect the general public welfare. 
The third kind is represented by the lamentation songs of a 
strictly personal character, occasioned by a grief or ill that 
has overtaken an individual and afflicts him and his circle 
alone. This class has, however, one important feature in 
common with the second, inasmuch as in both the confession 
of personal misdoings is most prominently introduced as a 
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means of arousing the compassion of the angered, deity. 
Nevertheless our text, even on a superficial vanes differs 
in one essential particular from the ordinary laments with 
the confession of guilt on the part of a suffering ruler or of 
an ordinary individual afflicted by some sorrow; for while 
in some of these compositions the lament is accompanied by 
reflections on the nature of men and the way of the world, 
such reflections are brief,” being confined to two or three 
lines, and therefore merely incidental, whereas in our text 
the reflections assume a prominence which proves them to 
be as essential an element in the composition as the lament 
itself. Again, whereas the confession of guilt, more or less 
elaborate, is directly introduced in the ordinary lamenta- 
tion songs, in our text such a confession is rather implicit 
and indirect. All this suggests the conclusion that whereas 
the second tablet of the series is based upon the custom of 
composing lamentations in times of distress, and, being mod- 
eled upon such productions, assumes their existence, it is 
not a lamentation song, but merely uses this species of lit- 
erary composition as a point of departure for enlarging upon 
the doctrine of human suffering. In other words, the com- 
position is didactic in purpose, and the situation unfolded in 
it, while in accord with that which underlies the lamentation 


5 Thus in a lament spoken by a priest on behalf of a sufferer we read 
(Jastrow, ii. p. 88) : 
What power has a servant, the creature of thy hands? 
What can he decide? What is his strength ? 
What can a servant do who fears his god? 
What can a maid give to her god? 
or again (ii. p. 90) : 
Who among all of mankind 
Understands my condition ? 
Who has not sinned, who not transgressed ? 
Who understands the ways of a god? 
or (ii. p. 104) : 
Mankind is deaf and void of wisdom. 
Among all mankind, who knows anything? 
Whether they act ill or well, no one is wise. 


But immediately upon such brief reflections the laments and appeals for help 
are resumed. 
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songs, is merely seized upon as an appropriate background 
or framework for the main theme of the production, which 
is none other than the one confronting us in the Biblical 
Book of Job—the problem of suffering. This conclusion, 
suggested by a careful consideration of the distinctive fea- 
tures in the second tablet, is borne out and further illustrated 
by the lines from the other tablets as preserved in the com- 
mentary. 


The opening line of the first tablet : © 
I will praise the lord of wisdom, 


shows that the composition began with the praise of some 
god. TA&bi-utul-Bél being from Nippur, to which besides 
the direct statement,“ the element Bél® points, the “lord 
of wisdom” can hardly be any one else than the god Bél. 
Since, however, in one of the closing lines of the last tablet 
the god Marduk is introduced, we have also the proof that, 
as in the case of so many other compositions of ancient Baby- 
lonia, a process of reéditing has taken place, undertaken by 
the priests of Marduk, who after Marduk as the chief god of 
Babylon — the political center in the period subsequent to 
Hammurabi—had been advanced iv the head of the pan- 
theon, transferred the homage formerly given to Bél of 
Nippur to their favorite.“ In accord with this policy, con- 
sistently and steadily carried out, hymns and rituals origi- 
nally designed for Bél were adapted to the cult of Marduk. 
The text, therefore, from which the scribes of Ashurbanapal 

See above, p. 143. 

61 See above, p. 149, note 46. 


62 Written, as will be recalled, En-lil in V R 47, rev. 5. 

88 'V R 47, rev. 42. 

“#4 So e.g. almost the entire collection of lamentation songs published by 
Reisner are originally compositions in honor of Bél for the cult at Nippur, 
but transferred to Marduk. See Jastrow, ii. pp. 11 f., 19 f., 29, etc, Exam- 
ples of other hymns and prayers transferred to Marduk will be found in 
Jastrow, i. pp. 496, 503-606. The main version of the Babylonian creation- 
story is likewise a pean in honor of Bél of Nippur, which was transferred 
(together with an Eridu version celebrating Ea as the conqueror of Tiamat) 
to Marduk. See the writer’s article on ‘‘ The Composite Character of the 
Babylonian Creation-Story,’’ in the Niéldeke Festschrift, pp. 971 ff., and 
* Did the Babylonian Temples have Libraries? » JAOS, xxvii. pp. 172 ff. 
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made their copies for the royal library at Nineveh was not 
the original Nippur version, but the later form given to the 
composition by the priests of Marduk, and we may, there- 
fore, safely conclude that in this Babylon version the “lord 
of wisdom,” whose praises are sung at the beginning of the 
text, was taken to mean Marduk, to whom in fact the attri- 
bute of wisdom is frequently accorded in hymns and other 
texts. In this transfer of homage from Bél to Marduk, we 
have also a valuable index for the age of the composition. 
It belongs, as does the narrative, to the veriod before Baby- 
lon’s rise to greatness, that is, before the days of Hammu- 
rabi, who is now placed approximately at 2250 B.c., whereas 
the Babylon version must of course date from a subsequent 
period, — how much after Hammurabi, however, we have no 
means at present of determining. 

Taking the earlier and original version as our basis, it 
appears, therefore, that the text began with a pxan in honor 
of Bél, and the portion of the first tablet preserved through 
the commentary is sufficient to show that the god was 
praised for release from suffering. After this thanksgiving 
prayer, placed in the mouth of the one who was saved from 
death, the text proceeds with a description of the sufferings 
endured. The second tablet, continuing this general theme, 
opens with a graphic account of the hopelessness of the 
condition 6f the sufferer, who applies in vain from one class 
of priests to the other in his quest for relief. The sufferer 
is then led to philosophical reflections regarding the nature 
of evil, man’s ever-changeable fate, his own weakness, and 
allied thoughts. This elaborate discourse constitutes the 
characteristic feature of our text which —to emphasize the 
important point again — differentiates it sharply from an 
ordinary lamentation song. After indulging in these re- 
flections, another and even more elaborate description of 
the sufferings endured by T&bi-utul-Bél follows, and with 


6 A line ending with ta-ra-nu (1. 17) explained as sil-lu ‘‘ protection” 
and the following ending in a-tam-mah “(the staff of thy divinity (?)] I 


seize hold of” point in this direction, as do the following ones, which are 
better preserved. 
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the longing for release through death as his only hope, the 
second tablet closes. 

The third tablet opens again with a note of despair, sug- 
gesting that T&bi-utul-Bél may even have contemplated 
self-destruction, which Job’s wife suggested to her tortured 
husband. Up to this point the sufferer himself is the 
speaker. At this point, however, the narrator steps for- 
ward, revealing the name of the sufferer, and after the 
statement that TAbi-utul-Bél prayed to his god with a 
confession of his sins, the description of the release is given 
by T&bi-utul-Bél,—a description quite as elaborate as the 
account of his sufferings in the first and second tablets. 
This description apparently extends into the fourth tablet, 
though we have no means of determining exactly where this 
third tablet ends an«: the last begins; and since the com- 
mentary is also defeciive at the close, we are left to conjec- 
ture as to the manner in which the text came to an end. 
If a conclusion from analogous compositions (such as the 
Babylonian creation-story, which, like our text, is a didactic 
tale with a moral illustrative of certain doctrinal teachings) 
be permitted, it is the author of the composition as the nar- 
ra‘ur who again steps forward at the close to exhort all who 
would gain the favor and protection of the gods to pray 
without ceasing, to acknowledge the strength and power of 
the gods, and to profit by the example of T&bi-uful-Bél in 
maintaining a proper attitude of humility through a recog- 
nition of the weakness and sinfulness of man. 


IV 


We are now prepared to turn to the text itself. Of the 
first tablet only six lines are fully preserved in the com- 
mentary, but three more which are partially preserved can 
be restored, and the closing word of two lines can be deter- 
mined. These lines are as follows: 


In all, 28 lines of the commentary belonging to the first tablet are 
preserved, but since at least 7 of these are taken up with the explanatory 
portion, there remain only 16 lines, and of these, 4 show only the last sign 
_ or two, and a fifth is too defective to furnish any sense, 
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protection” 

[‘The staff of thy divining ?] I seize hold 
These two lines still belong to the praise of Bél. With the 
next line preserved, we are already in the midst of the 
description of the sufferings of Tébi-utul-Bél. Bearing in 
mind that we have no means of definitely determining 
exactly how many lines are missing between those preserved, 
the sufferer thus portrays his sad plight: 


[Mine eyes he closed, bolting them as with] a lock,® 

[Mine ears he bolted] like those of a deaf person; 

A king —I have been changed into a slave.” 

A madman”— my companions became estranged from 
me. 

In the midst (?) of the assembly, they spurned me . . .” 

67 ta-ra-nu explained as sil-lu ‘‘ protection.” 

6 a-tam-mabh, explained in the next line, (a-ta-]ma-bu = sa-ba-tum 
‘Sto seize.’? The restoration here suggested on the basis of a passage like 
the following in a lamentation of Ashurnasirpal II (c. 1100 3.c.) ga-bit 
lga-ni ilu-ti-ki ‘‘taking hold of the staff of thy divinity’ (Brtinnow, 
Zeitschr. f. Assyr. v. p. 68. See also Jastrow, ii. p. 112. 

69 Of this line only a portion of the verb and the word @li-ia ‘against 
me”? remain, but through the commentary (in the following line, V R 47, 
obv. 21) another word of the line nap-ra-ku, explained as pi-ir-kku “‘ bolt,” 
is obtained. The restoration, while partly conjectural, may be regarded as 
safe so far as the general meaning is concerned. Since the following line 
speaks of the closing up of his ears, it is reasonable to expect this one to 
refer to the loss of his eyesight. 

Read [usna-a-a u-sak-kij-ra ba-#ik-kis o-me, corresponding to 
uzna-a-a ut-tam-me-ma us-sak-ki-ra ba-dik-kié in the third tablet 
(V R 47, rev. 9). ‘‘Mine ears which he had stopped up, were bolted like 
a deaf person’s.” 

11 ye-e-&i, explained as LU + URU = ardu, the common sign for ‘‘ger- 

vant’? (Briinnow, Classified List, No. 956). The word ré%u is therefore 
to be connected with the Hebrew Wx" “ poor,”’ the correspondence between 
the Assyrian and Hebrew being the same as head’ and Wx". 

72 na-al-bu-bu, explained as Se-gu-u ‘‘mad.” nalbubu, from libbu 
heart,’ ‘intellect,’ would be either the one ‘‘ endowed with intellect,’’ used 
euphemistically to express just the reverse, or in a privative sense ‘‘the one 
deprived of intellect.” 

78 A difficult line, and, moreover, imperfectly preserved. At the beginning 
ina ha-aé pu-ub-ri appears to have some such force as ‘in the midst of the 
assembly,”’ though this is far from certain. Preceding this line there are 
two others, — one perhaps representing a ‘* comment” line, — which are too 
mutilated to permit of any attempt at a restoration. 
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At the mention (?) of my piety™ . . . terror.” 
By day — deep sighs, at night — weeping; 
The month —cries, the year — distress. 


These last two lines are evidently continuous. They are 
quite in the style of the lamentation songs, and recall a pas- 
sage in the lament of a ruler addressed to the goddess 
Ishtar : 7° 


I experience, O my mistress, mournful days, distress- 
ful months, years of misery. 


It is quite possible that they form the closing lines of the 
first tablet, since with the following line of the commentary 
we reach the second tablet, which, while continuing the 
general lament, reveals through its elaborate philosophical 
reflections the distinctively didactic nature of the composi- 
tion. The tablet begins with a sentiment that recalls the 
refrain in the Book of Ecclesiastes: 


I had reached and passed the allotted time of life;” 
Whithersoever I turned — evil upon evil.” 
Misery ® had increased, happiness had disappeared, 


% a-na ka-ab damlkut-ia. 

has-tum explained in the commentary ha-aé-tum = éu-[ut-tum]. 
Cf. V R 28, No. 1, obv. 82, a-b; for the meaning, see Muss-Arnolt, Am. 
Journal of Semitic Languages, xxii. p. 227. The preceding word pi-ta-as-su 
is obscure. A somewhat similar passage occurs in a prayer to Bélit, pub- 
lished by Scheil, Zeitschr. f. Assyr. x. p. 22 (line 62), on which see Meissner, 
Supplement zu den Assyr. Wiérterbiichern, p. 79 b. 

7 King, Seven Tablets of Creation, i. p. 282 (line 72). Similarly, in 
other laments : 


In distressful lament and sorrow, * 
He moans like a dove night and day (Jastrow, ii. p. 89) ; 
My eye is full of tears, 
On my couch I sigh, 
Weeping and sighing have prostrated me (ib. p. 85). 
™ More literally, ‘I reached up (in) life, I passed beyond the limit.’* In 
_the phrase ak#ud-ma a-na ba-lat a-dan-na i-ti-ilk, the word balatu 
means “the span of life,’ and adannu “the fixed time.’’ 
% Text: imuttim, imuttim “evil, evil,’’a phrase therefore like the 
refrain 53:1 in Ecclesiastes. 
7 ga-bur-tum, explained in the commentary (V R 47, obv. 35) as 
ru-ub-tum, a very strong term for ‘ distress.’ 
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I cried to the god,” but he did not show me his counte- 
nance; 

I prayed to the goddess," but she did not raise her head. 

The bar@-priest ® could not determine the future by an 
inspection,® 

The sa ilu-priest™ did uot by an offering® justify my 
suit, 

The sakiku-priest® I appealed to, but he revealed 
nothing, 


% Throughout the text ilu without further qualification is used for ‘‘ god *” 
and i&-ta-ru for ‘‘goddess.’” The reference is, of course, to Bél and Bélit 
of Nippur or, in the reédited form, to Marduk and Sarpanit. The usage is 
interesting as illustrating the preéminent position accorded in a religious 
center to the chief god and his consort, to the extent of making them the 
deities par excellence. The so-called ‘‘ monotheistic tendency ’’ in the Baby- 
lonian religion is directly connected with this peculiar point of view, which, 
while recognizing entire groups of deities and spirits of various degrees of 
power, relegates them to such an insignificant place by the side of the chief 
pair as to give the impression that the latter were regarded as the only ones. 

81 43-ta-ri ; see the previous note. 

8 The barf, literally ‘‘ seer,” or ‘inspector,’ is primarily the one who 
through the inspection of the liver of the sacrificial animal divines from the 
signs noted on the liver what the future will bring, but the term is extended 
to include the one who ascertains the will and intention of the gods in other 
‘ways, as through the reading of the signs in the heavens, through the inter- 
pretation of dreams, or through an oracle obtained in a more direct manner. 
See Zimmern, Beitrdge, pp. 82-91, whose views can now be supplemented 
by later researches, for which the reader is referred to Jastrow, ii. pp. 192-195, 
205-208. 

88 ina bi-ir ‘‘ through the inspection,’’ the reference being to the examina- 
tion of the liver as the primary organ of divination. The use of the construct 
form of the noun (without case-ending) for the absolute is a characteristic 
feature of this text. So, for example, in the first line of the second tablet 
we have ana balat for balati. 

* Written EN.MB.LI “lord of the purifying (?) incantation,” for which 
the phonetic reading is S@ ilu (Briinnow, No. 2921), literally, ‘‘the asker” 
or ‘the inquirer.”” From a passage like ours it would appear that his func- 
tions lay in obtaining an oracle through an offering to the gods, not, however, 
through the inspection of the sacrificial animal, but in a more direct manner. 

% ma-ai-Sak-ka, explained in the commentary (obv. 37) as Sur-ki-nu 
gift.” 

% ga-Iri-leu, also an oracie-priest who transmits, as the line indicates, a 
direct message from the gods. The distinction between the S@ilu and the 
is not clear. There are some reasons for believing that the 
was in reality the necromancer who directed his questions to the shades of 
the departed. 
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The masmaiu-priest™ did not by (his) rites ® release me 
from the ban. 

The like of this had never been seen; ® 

Whithersoever I turned, trouble was in pursuit.” 


To understand the situation as the king describes it, we 
must bear in mind the Babylonian view already touched 
upon, that a misfortune to the ruler (or to the ruler’s house- 


87 (lu)ma% + mas = maSmaéu (Briinnow, No. 1844) is, primarily, the 
exorciser who, through the recital of incantation formulas and petitions in 
combination with purification rites, secures the release for those suffering 
from the control of a demon, or for those who have been bewitched. See 
Zimmern, Beitradge, pp. 91-93, and Morgenstern, Doctrine of Sin among the 
Babylonians, pp. 38-41. The four classes of priests here mentioned cover 
the chief functions of the Babylonian and Assyrian priesthood, and they are 
introduced in succession, in order to add emphasis to the hopeless condition 
of the sufferer, who is thus represented as having tried all remedies without 
success. 

% kilsittf, the technical term for incantation rites explained in the com- 
mentary by the more general word for a religious ceremony ni-pi-8u. The 
text of this line as given in the commentary (V R 47, obv. 39) furnishes 
the ideographic form for kikittu, namely, AK.AK, i.e. ‘‘ actions” or 
ceremonies.’? 

8 A rather difficult line, reading a-a i-ti ip-Se-e-ti Sa-na-a-ti ma-ti-tan, 
of which a literal translation would be ‘‘ not are seen parallel acts in the 
world.’”? Zimmern first translated the line, ‘‘ Wie erscheinen doch die 
Taten anders in der Welt” (Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 
p. 385), and subsequently modified it to ‘‘ Was fiir verkehrte Dinge in der 
Welt’ (Babylonische Hymnen, p. 29). Neither is altogether satisfactory. 
The former introduces an idea hardly warranted by the syntactical construc- 
tion, while in both translations Zimmern proposes an interpretation for 4 
(a distinctly negative particle) that is not justified. The phrase might be 
interpreted as ‘‘other happenings will not be seen,”’ in the sense that things 
have always been thus and always will be, and it is tempting to seek in Baby- 
Icnian literature for a parallel to the declaration of Koheleth that ‘‘ there is 
nothing new under the sun.’? This, however, would not fit in with the con- 
text, which, on the contrary, suggests that the punishment of a pious and 
god-fearing ruler, whose appeals to gods and priests are rejected, is some- 
thing new. I take, therefore, ipSéti SanAti as ‘‘ repeated acts,’’ i.e. do- 
ings like these. 

% Read a-har-ma ar-kat, ‘‘ back and front (?),’’ an idiomatic expression 
for ‘‘on all sides.”” The unusual word ip-pi-ru at the end of the line is 
explained in the commentary (obv. 41) by two synonyms, (1) ma-na-ab- 
tum ‘‘distress,”” (2) murgu “sickness.” It is interesting to note that the 
line in the commentary contains two scribal errors, ri-éa-tum for ri-da-tum, 
and ip-pi-e-#i for ip-pi-ri. 
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hold) foreboded distress for the entire nation. Correspond- 
ing to the conclusion which was drawn at a time of general 
distress, whether produced by bad crops, destructive storms, 
a plague, defeat in war, or an invasion of the enemy, that 
some god or goddess was enraged at the ruler, the actual 
punishment of the ruler or of a member of his household 
was supposed to involve general trouble and misfortune, the 
existence of which is therefore assumed. It is a direct re- 
sult of this close relationship between the ruler and the 
public welfare that in most of the lamentation songs there 
is a constant transition from the theme of a misfortune that 
has overwhelmed a ruler to a wail over some general catas- 
trophe, and then back again from the latter to the former. 
The king, therefore, in this class of compositions, upon which, 
as pointed out, our text rests, must be regarded as the repre- 
sentative of the state. In our text this view crops out at 
various points, although, because of the didactic character of 
the composition, it is not insisted upon to the same extent as 
in other laments of rulers,*! and, as we shall presently see, 
the larger emphasis is laid upon the plight of the ruler as 
an individual. The hopelessness of the outlook is forcibly 
indicated by this appeal to the god and goddess and to the 
four classes of priests. The gods did not answer, the priests 
seemed’ powerless, no omens were granted, no oracles avail- 
able, and the exorcising rites were of no avail. There was 
therefore nothing further to be done. 

In the next section the ruler proceeds to emphasize, 
though at first in a somewhat indirect manner, his piety 
and his steady observance of the precepts of the gods, the 
implication being that since he has not offended the gods, 


%1 For instance, in the lament of Ashurnasirpal II above referred to 
(see note 68), of which a translation will be found in Jastrow, ii. pp. 111-114.. 
This ruler also emphasizes his piety, reminds the goddess Ishtar, to whom 
his lament is addressed, of what he has done for her cult, and then asks 
what he has done to merit the grievous punishment meted out to him, which 
is a painful disease, as in the case of T&bi-utul-Bél. Here, however, the 
parallel between the two texts ends, and the parallel merely furnishes an- 
other proof that our text as indicated is modeled upon such royal lamenta- 
tion songs, but serves a different purpose. 
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his punishment is inexplicable on the ordinary hypothesis that 
suffering comes to a ruler because of some offense committed 
that has stirred a god or goddess to wrath. He continues: 


As though I had not always set aside the portion™ for 
the god, 

And had not invoked the goddess at the meal,* 

Had not bowed my face, and brought my tribute,” 

As though I were one in whose mouth supplication 
and prayer were not constant,® 

Who had set aside the day of the god,® forgotten the 
new-moon festival,” 


Spurned them [sc. the god and the goddess], neglected 
their images,” 

Not taught his people fear and reverence, 

Not invoked his god, eaten of his [se. the god’s] food,” 


‘2 pir-ki-tum from paralku ‘‘ cut off,’’ “‘ set aside,” the reference being to 
:the portion of the offering set aside for the gods, or perhaps, in a more 
:general way, to the tithe for the temple service. 

% To invoke, or more literally ‘‘ mention” (az-kur), the goddess, signi- 
fies, similarly, to give her the portion due to her. 

% Su-lin-ni, from cf. Messerschmidt, Stele Nabu’naids, col. x. 15 
-ina Su-kin-ni-e, where the context shows that “tribute ’’ is meant. 

% Literally ‘‘ in whose mouth supplication and prayer had been cut off or 
vinterrupted ” (ip-par-lsu-u). 

% Te. the festival day. 

9% e&-Se-Ki, the term for the new-moon festival, though perhaps used here 
‘in a more general sense for any festival day. In view of the fact that, as 
we know from other sources, the 7th, 14th, 19th, 21st, and 28th day of each 
month had a special penitential significance, so that on them the king had to 
abstain from eating cooked food, riding in his chariot, and the like (see Jas- 
trow, ‘‘ The Original Significance of the Hebrew Sabbath,” in Am. Journal 
of Theology, vol. ii. pp. 319 ff., and the latest utterance on the so-called - 
Babylonian Sabbath by Johns in the Expository Times, 1905, pp. 566-567), 
it may be that the reference in the ‘“‘day of the god” is to these five days 
which had a special meaning for the king. Such a view would account for 
the use of the ‘‘new-moon festival’ asa synonym, since the five days are 
connected with phases of the moon. 

% Read galme-Su-nu, which seems to me preferable to nu-me-su-nu 
‘thren Ausspruch (Zimmern). Apart from the fact that the latter word 
is a very doubtful one in Babylonian, a better sense for the first part of the 
line is obtained by adding mu to the preceding word id-du-u-ub-su-nu “he 
rejected them,’? the gods. 


* Here again invoking a god means giving him his portion of the 
sacrifice. 
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Neglected his goddess, not offering her drink,” 
As though the one who had (always) honored™ his lord 
could forget him, 


As though I were like the one who has pronounced the 
sacred name of his god !™ 

(Whereas) I was devoted in person to supplication and 
prayer ; 

Prayer was my practice, sacrificing my law, 

The day of worship of the gods the joy of my heart, 

The day of devotion to the goddess™ more (to me) than 
riches; 

Royal prayer, — that was my joy; 


100 The parallelism suggests the reading mas-tim (although this usually 
means ‘‘ drinking cup’? rather than ‘‘drink’’) adopted by Zimmern in his 
first translation. In his second translation he reads mai-tar, and renders 
‘¢document,” but it is difficult to suppose that the writer could have in- 
fended this. 


101 im-bu-u, explained in the commentary (V R 47, obv. 42) as ka-ba-tum 
honor.”’ 

103 nif kab-ti rab-is is-kur. Zimmern has correctly taken these 
words to refer to an unlawful “invocation of his greatly honored [i.e. 
sacred] god.” The sacred name was to be invoked by the priest alone, and 
the interesting line points to the existence of a feeling among the Babylo- 
nians, as among the Hebrews, against the profanation of a divine name by 
an unauthorized use of it. 

108 ta-#i-mat ‘ that which is fixed,’’ hence a practice, custom, and the like. 
Nute again the form without a case ending (as above, p. 159, note 83), whereas 
in the commentary (obv. 43) we find ta-#i-ma-tum, which is explained as 
ni-ku-u ‘‘offering.”” Salk-kku-u-a is explained in the commentary as par-si 
my 

14 ri-du-ti (il) i#-tar, literally ‘“‘day of following the god- 
dess.’’ 

105 Sarri “‘ prayers of the king,’ i.e. the official cult, in contrast 
to ikribé ni&6é “‘ prayers of the people,’ i.e. individual or lay prayers (King, 
Babylonian Magic, No. 18, obv. 7), the contrast being between prayers and 
lamentat’on songs uttered by a king, constituting (see above, p. 152) a special 
division of public lamentations, and the prayers of ordinary people, or private, 
unofficial lamentations. Zimmern’s rendering in his second translation, 
‘¢dem Konig zu huldigen,’’ misses the point, and, similarly, in the following 
line he fails to catch the sense. With these lines the complaint of the sorely 
afflicted Assyrian King Ashurnasirpal II (see above, p. 161) is to be compared 
(Jastrow, ii. p. 114): 


Faithfully [I paid homage to thy divinity], 
In thy divine presence [I ever walked] ; 
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Chanting to him [sc. the god] —a sign of his grace. 
I taught my country to guard the name of the god,” 
To honor the name of the goddess I accustomed my 
people. 
The glorification of the king I made like unto that of a 
107 
And in the fear of the palace I instructed the people. 
For, indeed, I thought that such things were pleasing to 
the god. 


These last three lines appear to me to be crucial for the 
proper understanding of the exceptionally fine section that 
follows. After contrasting the manner in which he has been 
punished — as though he had disobeyed divine precepts and 
neglected the proper homage to the gods — with his actual 
conduct, which had been marked by excessive devotion and 
persistent piety, the thought occurs to him that perhaps he 
had sinned in insisting upon his own glorification. The 
phrase that he employs in describing this glorification sug- 
gests that he permitted divine honors to be paid him, though 
in one text ™ the meaning is perhaps intentionally veiled by 
the use of elié “as on high” instead of iié “like a god.” 
That the latter, however, is really meant is shown by the 


As though I had not reverenced thy divinity [am I tortured], 

Although I have not transgressed nor done wrong, [I have been 
punished ]. 

Ever did I walk uprightly. ... 

106 me-e (so Text C, obv, 9) in sense of ‘‘name’’ (see Delitzsch, Assyr. 
Handw. p. 395 a), for which the scribe in B (obv. 29), mistaking this for m6, 
the plural of mfi ‘‘ water,” wrote the ideogram for water (viz. the sign a) 
with the plural sign. Such a mistake in “spelling suggests that Text B 
was taken down by dictation. 

107 4-118, according to Text C (obv. 1. 11), whereas B(obv. 31) writes 
e-lis ‘“‘high.”? The meaning is about the same, and while the latter may be 
due to an error in spelling, occasioned by the fact that B was taken down by 
dictation, one cannot help thinking that the change may have been inten- 
tional in order to avoid the distasteful suggestion that the king boasts of 
actually having had divine honors paid him. 

108 pu-lub-tu ékalli. The same word for ‘‘ fear’? (puluhtu) is here used 
as in the preceding lines to indicate ‘divine fear,’’ showing that the same 
kind of fear is intended in both instances. Fear of the king and of royal 
authority was inculcated, just as was the fear of the god and the goddess. 

109 See above, note 107. 
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following line, the “ fear” of the palace being placed through 
the use of identical terms ! on a level with the inculcation of 
divine fear. The two lines are, therefore, of special interest 
and importance in connection with what we know of the 
doctrine of the deification of kings, which is a feature in 
the earlier periods of Babylonian history.™ In later times — 
this notion seems to have disappeared, and the line, 


For, indeed, I thought that such was pleasing to the 
god, 


suggests that at the time of the composition of our text a 
mild opposition to the doctrine had already arisen. Indeed, 
one is inclined to go a step farther and see in this line not 
merely a veiled protest against the doctrine of deification of 
mortals, but the reason why, according to the narrator, 
T&bi-utul-Bél was so sorely punished. In support of this 
view, it is to be noted that the doubt suggested by the line 
is made more definite by the train of thought that follows — 
the hopelessness of man’s understanding the ways and 
thoughts of the gods, and, as an inference, to the general 
consideration of man’s weakness and his uncertain fate. 
It is a lesson in humility that the writer desires to impress 
upon us, and this purpose becomes more intelligible if we 
assume that the lesson is also to suggest the reason for the 
punishment of the king. Without such an assumption the 
conclusion would be forced upon the reader that, since 
the king had done no wrong, the gods had acted arbitrarily, 
if not cruelly. That the skepticism in regard to a doctrine 
which was once firmly held should be somewhat veiled is 
not surprising. The same is the case in the Book of Job, 


110 See above, note 108. 

111 See Radau, Early Babylonian History, p. 315, Jastrow, i. p. 170, 
and the references there given, to which should now be added Klio (ed. 
Lehmann), iii. p. 187 ff., and Lehmann in the Nildeke Festschrift, p. 1002. 
Gudea (c. 3000 8.c.), for example, had statues erected to himself in the 
temple of Ningirsu and ordered sacrifices to be offered to them. Naram-Sin, 
somewhat earlier, calls himself in one of his inscriptions ‘‘ god of Agade,’’ 
while in temple documents the determinative for ‘‘ god’ appears before the 
name of the rulers of Ur. 
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and it is only in the Book of Ecclesiastes that the skepticism 
becomes pronounced. But whatever the writer’s motives 
may have been, the question is certainly raised by the line 
in question whether the king did not overstep the proper 
bounds in thus associating his authority with that of the 
gods. He says, indeed, that he acted as he did because 
he thought the policy to be pleasing to his god, but was he 
perhaps mistaken in this? Convinced, as he was, of not 
having failed in his duty toward the gods in all other re- 
spects, did his sin perhaps consist in inadvertently arous- 
ing their jealousy by claiming for himself, in accordance 
with traditional beliefs, a position equal to that of the 
powers on high? 

The sectioa that follows, apart from its importance as 
furnishing the keynote to the interpretation of the text, is 
noteworthy as one of the finest specimens known to us, if 
not indeed the finest, of the ancient Babylonian literature. 
It reads as follows: — 


What, however, seems good to oneself, to a god is dis- 
pleasing,” 

What is spurned ™* by oneself finds favor with a god; 

Who is there that can grasp the will of the gods in 
heaven ? 


The plan of a god full of mystery (?)"*— who can un- 
derstand ™ it ? 

How can mortals "* learn the way of a god? 

He who is still alive at evening is dead the next morn- 
ing; 

112 jgul-lul-tum, a strong term, equivalent to our contemptible.” 

8 mu-us-su-kat put aside.”’ 

ué gj-e, which also occurs in the phrase zi-e uz-ni in the commentary 
(V R 47, rev. 10), as the equivalent of a-mi-ra ‘‘deaf.’’ The underlying 
stem must therefore have some such meaning as “ covering,” ‘‘closing.” I 
follow Zimmern, who renders “ voll von Dunkelheit.’’ 

116 {-ha-ak-kim, from the common Semitic stem bakamu “to be wise,”’ 
‘to know.’? 

6 a-pa-a-ti, literally ‘‘ human settlements’ ; here used poetically for the 
inhabitants of the settlements, in the sense of sojourners, to emphasize the 
temporariness of human existence. The term is similarly used for mankind 
in the lamentation song to Ishtar, published by King, Seven Tablets of Crea- 
tion, i. p. 226 (obv. 27). 
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In an instant he is cast into grief, of a sudden he is 
crushed ; 

For a moment he sings and plays, 

In a twinkling ™ he wails like a mourner. 

Like opening and closing,” their [sc. mankind’s] spirit ™ 
changes ; 

If they are hungry, they are like a corpse, 

Have they had enough, they consider themselves sec- 
ond ™ to their god; 

If things go well, they prate of mounting to heaven,™ 

If they are in distress, they speak of descending into 
Irkalla.!” 


This passage furnishes, as it were, the keynote to the proper 
interpretation of the text. While the thought that man 
cannot fathom the ways of the gods is found elsewhere in 
Babylonian literature,™ the further reflections upon man’s 
weakness as manifested by his inability to control his own 
fate, and by his constant change of spirit from pride to 
despair, are evideni.y intended to point the moral of the 
situation, namely, the obligation resting even upon kings 
who are disposed to place themselves on a level with gods, 
to humiliate themselves before the higher Powers, and in- 
stead of contenting themselves with the mere observance of 
prescribed rites, to acknowledge their frailty and sinfulness. 
The passage conveys the suggestion that penitence and con- 
triteness of spirit, and a readiness humbly to confess one’s 
weakness in the face of divine Power, with a complete sur- 
render of all pride of position, must accompany the appeal to 

117 The four expressions here used to express a momentary happening, viz. 
dur-#is, za-mar, ina si-bit ap-pi (‘‘ twist of the nose’’), ina pi-it pu-ri-di 


(‘‘opening of the eyelid [?]°’), illustrate the wealth of the Babylonian 
vocabulary. 

8 Explained in the commentary (V R 47, obv. 44) u-mu u mu-ii “day 
and night.” 

119 te-en-#i-na “‘ their reason,’ the m of tému (Hebr. 89%) being changed 
to n before the sibilant. Above, 1. 16, we have te-im ili (Text C) ‘‘ reason 
of a god.” 

14 {-$a-an-na-na from SanAnu “ be second,’’ ‘be like,’ etc. 

121 Ty there perhaps an allusion here to a legend or myth like Gen. 11? 

122 One of the names of the lower world, where the dead congregate. 

138 See e.g. Jastrow, i. p. 476; ii. pp. 88, 104, etc. 
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the gods. It isa passage like this, therefore, that changes 
the mere lament into a didactic composition, in which the 
narrative itself serves to illustrate the writer’s purpose. At 
this point, unfortunately, the tablet becomes defective, but 
through the neo-babylonian fragment, in combination with 
the commentary, twelve lines can be restored, which prob- 
ably fill up all but a few lines of the gap. After thus 
reflecting on the uncertainty of life 2nd the fickleness of 
human fortune, with its obvious moral that men should 
be becomingly meek and humble —an important lesson for 
kings who lay claim to divine honors — Tabi-utul-Bél harks 
back to the description of his sufferings. He takes up again 
the conventional lamentation strain. 


Before we reach the reverse of the Sippar fragment, the 
commentary supplies the following five lines ™: 


An evil demon ™ has taken hold of me (?); 

From yellowish, the sickness” became white, 

It threw me to the ground and stretched me™ on my 
back, 

It bent my high stature™ like a poplar ; 


1% V R 47, obv. 46-52. 


1% Su-lum, explained in the commentary as e-kim-mu, a general term for 
demon.” 

123 Read ur-lsit-ki-tum, a reduplication of the stem arAlru ‘‘to be green ” 
like Hebrew p77". 

127 Ju--tum “ uncleanliness,” explained as mur-su “sickness.” Disease 
being due according to current Babylonian ideas to the presence in the body of 
an evil demon, or to his influence, the sick man was regarded as unclean. 

128 j-pi-is-su, a denominative of pisft ‘‘ white.’’ The line is probably 
intended to indicate the change of color in the face, now yellow and again 
white, in consequence of the disease, though it is also possible that a skin 
disease with which the royal sufferer is afflicted, and which produces yellow 
and white spots, is here described. 

129 The verbs used, i-ti-ki and ra-mu-u, are entered in the commentary 
as synonyms and explained as Se-bi-ru “crush.” 

180 Jsat-ti rap-Sa-tu, literally ‘“extended stature.’? To the passages for 
gattu given by Delitzsch, Assyr. Handw. 207 b, may now be added Craig, 
Assyr. and Babyl. Religious Texts, i. pl. 30, 34, and Béllenrticher, Hymnen 
und Gebete an Nergal, p. 88, who shows that the initial consonant is k. 

181 yr-ba-tu is explained in the commentary as ur-ba-nu-u with the deter- 
minative for tree before it. Compare Hebrew "3p ‘poplar,’ and see Jen- 
sen, Keilinschriftl. Bibl. vi. 1, p. 452. 3 
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Like an uliltum,™” I was uprooted, like a puppanu™ 
thrown down. 


The Sippar fragment begins with the following line and 
furnishes seven more, of which the first two are also found 
in the commentary. These lines continue the graphic 
description of the king’s sufferings: 


As one whose food ™ is putrid, I grew old.” 
The malady dragged on its course. 
Though without food,” hunger diminished (?) ; 

. my blood [became sluggish ™ (?)] 
With nourishment cut off” (?) 


182 y-lil-tum, evidently the name of a high tree. The underlying stem 
signifies ‘‘ strong,’’ and another derivative, also the name of a tree, is allanu 
(Delitzsch, Assyr. Handw. p. 71 a) which bears the same relation to Hebrew 
yy that urbanu does to "37. In the commentary (V R 47, obv. 52) it is 
explained as su-un-gir-tum, perhaps ‘ palm.” 

188 Likewise the name of a tree of lofty stature. 

18 Only the traces of the first and second lines are preserved in the Sippar 
fragment, so that without the commentary it would be impossible to do any- 
thing with them. 4s it is, the second line is identical with V R 47, obv. 54, 
and the preceding line appears to be identical with V R 47, obv. 53, so that 
the commentary would furnish in this instance two successive lines. 

185 a¥-na-an-Sum-ma, the word aSn4n “grain” being used poetically for 
food in general. 

18 @a-ad-da-riS, explained in the commentary (V R 47, obv. 53) as 
bu--Sa-nu “‘smelly.’? daddaru “ bitter’ is also the name of an ill-smelling 
weed (cf. Meissner, Supplement, p. 8, obv. 17 = Cun. Texts, xviii. pl. 32). 
See also Jensen, Keilinschriftl. Bibl. vi. 1, p. 452. 

187 Read a-la-bir. 

188 ap-pu-na-ma e-te-rik si-li-e-tum, the commentary explaining the first 
word as ma-a-dis ‘greatly’ and the third by the sign for ‘‘ sickness,” i.e. 
the disease was greatly prolonged,” or ‘‘ became chronic.”’ 

189 Read i-na[la]ma-ka-li. The traces of the sign la are discernible. 

140 e-[su] bu-[bu-u-tu]. Traces of gu and of the second bu as well as of 
the following u are to be seen. The sufferer says that although he partook of 
no food, he was not hungry ; he had lost his appetite. — 

141 da-mi, followed by traces of is-su according to Messerschmidt. Of the 
four signs at the beginning of the line, the last two are mu-ha. The second 
one appears to be i&, while the first, according to Messerschmidt, is not ti, as 
Scheil supposed. 

142 @-gi-da-tum uz-zu-lgat, the former word, literally ‘‘ crops,”’ being used 
for nourishment in general, the latter derived from the stem nazAlgu ‘ to shut 
off’ (Delitzsch, Assyr. Handw. p. 457 b). 
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(Though) my armor was burnished,“ the bow “ [strong], 
Tied to the couch with the outlet closed, I was stretched 
out. 


With the following line, the reverse in Text B begins, and 
from this point to the end of the second tablet we have four 
witnesses to the text; namely, Texts B and C, the Sippar 
fragment, and the commentary, which by itself furnishes no 
less then eight of the remaining twenty-five lines. The 
description of the sufferings endured continues to the close 
of the tablet, ending with a note of despair that manifests 
itself in the longing for a speedy release through death. 


The house became a prison; ” 

As fetters for my body,’ my hands were powerless, 
As pinions for my person, my feet were stretched out,’ 
My discomfiture was painful,’ the downfall severe. 

A strap™ of many twists held me fast, 


¥48 §i-ir-a-nu-u-a (like Hebrew nu-up-pu-bp. 

Mt y-ri-ikk- , Which I take as the name of a weapon, another form for 
ariktum ‘‘long bow’’ (Delitzsch, Assyr. Handw. p. 133 b), as, above, we 
have urhu ‘road ’’ by the side of arhu ; similarly, urrubié ‘rapidly’ by 
the side of arhu; arlgu “‘ green’ by the side of urku, etc. 

145 me-si-ru mu-si-e, literally ‘‘ closed of outlet,” 7.2. he was unable to 
get out of his couch, as though it were walled in. 

146 Read us-ni-[il] as above. (VY R 47, obv. 50.) 

147 ki-8uk-ki, explained in the commentary (V R 47, obv. 56) as ki-lum 
a “closed off ’’ place. 

M8 ‘‘my flesh.’ 

149 na-da-a “‘ fallen.” 

160 The commentary has muk-ku-tu, whereas the Sippar fragment has 
apparently Sum-ku-ta. The word mas-kan at the beginning of. the line is 
explained (V R 47, obv. 59) as bi-ri-tura, the more common word for ‘ fet- 
ter,’ chain.”’ 

151 Sippar fragment reads clearly ni-da-tu-u-a Sum-ru-sa. The former 
word, from nadfi ‘ fall down,” describes the fall of the sufferer from strong 
health to weakening invalidism. 

152 mi-hi-is-tu dan-[nat]. 

158 ki-na-zu, explained in the commentary (V R 47, obv. 61) as gab-ri 
preceded by the determinative for an instrument (gid), i.e. a “‘ large’? fetter 
of some kind. Delitzsch’s incorrect reading (Assyr. Handw. pp. 148 a, 588 a) 
of the commentary is to be corrected accordingly, but the other passage 
quoted by him for kinazu (IV R 30*, rev. 9-10) proves the correctness of 
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A sharply-pointed spear ™ pierced me,” 

All day the pursuer™ followed me, 

At night he granted me no respite whatever, 
Through wrenching” my joints were torn apart, 
My limbs were shattered™ and rendered helpless; 
In my stall’ I passed the night like an ox,’® 

I was saturated like a sheep in my excrements ; ™ 


his view that a leather strap of some kind is meant ; not indeed a ‘‘ whip” 
as Zimmern has it, but rather a strap plaited of many single strips, 

154 ma-la-a sil-la-a-tum, for which the Sippar fragment has the feminine 
ma-la-ti. The word gil-la-a-tum is explained (V R 47, obv.61) as ka-ta-a- 
tum ‘‘ twists ’’(?). 

165 {@-da-an-ni, from nadfi “ cast down.” 

156 pa-ru-us-Su, explained (V R 47, rev. 1) as hattu “‘staff,’” here, how- 
ever, used as a weapon. zi-ka-ti (variants ta and tum) -dan-nat, literally 
‘¢ strong in points,” i.e. sharply pointed. 

157 y-sah-hi-la-an-ni. See Delitzsch, Assyr. Handw. p. 493 a. 

158 yj-du-u. The demon causing the disease is meant. 

169 j(variant u)-tab-lak-ku-ti. See Delitzsch, Assyr. Handw. p. 176 a, 

160 gu-up-pu-ha. 

161 j-ta-at-ta-a a-bi-tum (variant ti) ‘‘ thrown to one side,” i.e. worthless. 
. 182 ina ru-ub-si-ia, the word rubsu being the term used for the stall of 

an ox or horse. . The sufferer likens his chamber, in which he lies helpless 
night and day, to an ox-stall. 

168 a-bit, from batu, which accordingly has in Assyrian, as in Arabic, the 
meaning “ pass the night,’’ or perhaps simply ‘‘ remain.’’ 

1 ina ta-ba-ai-ta-ni-ia. The word is explained in the commentary 
(V R 47, rev. 3) as su-u (Hebrew and “feces,” and &i-na-tum 
(Hebrew D'S) ‘‘urine.”” The term, therefore, comprises the excrements 
in general, both solid and fluid. These two lines as well as the four follow- 
ing lines bear such a close resemblance to the fragment of a “bilingual * 
lamentation (IV R? 22, No. 2) that some literary relationship between the 
two must be assumed. The fragment reads as follows: 

Marduk has laid [him] low; 

By day sorrow, at night grief, 

And terror overwhelming him in dreams. 

No b&rf-priest guided him by an inspection (bi-ri), 

The 84'ilu-priest through the offering (mu-uS-Sa-ak-ka) revealed 
nothing ; 

Yoked to his misfortune, he obtained no respite (ul i-na-ah), 

The Asipu-priest obtained no release through an exorcism. 

Like an ox he was thrown on his couch(?), 

Like a sheep saturated (bu-lul) with his excrements ([ina ta- 
ba-a ]-ta-ni-tu) ; 

To the brink of destruction [he was brought down]. 

It will be observed that the sufferer is spoken of in the third person. It 
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My diseased joints™ the masmasu-priest tore apart ™(?) 

And my omens™ the bara-priest set aside, 

The asipu-priest could not interpret the character of my 
disease,’ 

And the limit of my malady ™ the bar-priest could not 


No god came to my aid,” taking me by the hand, 
No goddess had compassion for me,'” walking by my 
side. 


The grave” was open, my burial’ prepared; 


is therefore an interceding priest who is speaking, or the narrator of a tale. 
The former supposition is unlikely because of the length of the description. 
The latter is more likely, and the question suggests itself whether this extract 
may not be a part of the third tablet of our series, in which, as will presently 
be shown, the narrator steps forward and describes 'Tabi-utul-Bél’s anguish. 
If this be so, then the bilingual form of the fragment would point to the ex- 
istence of an older ideographic or ‘‘ Sumerian ”’ version of the tale of which 
our second tablet and the portions of other tablets of the series preserved in 
the commentary represent the phonetically written version. See Jastrovw, ii. 
p. 130, note 1. 

165 Written SA.GIG = mai-ka-du (Briinnow, No. 3149). The two signs 
signify ‘‘sickness of the joints.’”? In Text C there follows itti-ia, whereas 
the Sippar fragment apparently reads maSkad-ia, for which I propose the 
rendering ‘* my diseased joints.» We have here one of the few instances 
of ideographic writing in our text. 

166 {4-hu-tu ‘to tear violently.” Exactly what is meant by the phrase 
it is difficult to say. From the context, however, it is clear that the 
masmaésu-priest afforded no relief. 

1687 te-re-ti-ia. The term tértu is used in the omen texts to indicate the 
omens derived from the inspection of the liver of the sacrificial animal. 
See Jastrow, ii. p. 214, note. The reference here is to the attitude of the 
diviner, who instead of interpreting the omens set them aside. 

188 $i-kin mur-si-ia ‘‘ the state of my disease.” 

169 gi-li-’-ti, the same word which above (V R 47, obv. 55) is written 
si-li-e-tum. 

170 {d-din ‘‘ gave,” 

171 j-ru-sa, from ragu ‘‘help.’? Another instance of the verb is found in 
King, Magic and Sorcery, No. 53, 4, ru-sa-nim (imperat. plural). 

172 j-ri-man-ni. 

178 ki-mah (Text C), for which the Sippar fragment has ki-ma-hu, a 
method of writing that shows clearly the purely artificial character of the 
ideographic equivalent KI. MAH (‘great place,’’ i.e. gathering place for 
the dead), which is a mere play on the word. It is therefore to be removed 
from the list of ‘‘ Sumerian ’’ loan-words given by Leander (Die Sumerischen 
Lehnwirter im Assyrischen, p. 12). 

1% §u-ka-nu-u-a ‘‘my resting place.’? Cf. German Grablegung.” 
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Though not yet dead, the lamentation was over; 

The people of my land had already said “alas” ** over 
me. 

My mocker’” heard it and his face shone; 

As the joyful tidings were announced to him, his liver ™ 
rejoiced, 

Supposing that it was the day for my whole family, 

When among the shades, their deity would be hon- 
ored (?).” 


1% pi-kki-ti (variant tum), the official lament over the dead being meant. 

1%6 ha-bil, identical with 53m, which appears constantly in Palmyrene 
funeral inscriptions and is the equivalent of our ‘‘alas.”” See a note by the 
writer in the Zeitschr. fiir Assyriologie, xx. No. 1. 

177 ha-du-u-a, meaning the one who makes sport of him, i.e. his ill-wisher 
or rival. 


18 kka-bit-ta-Su, for which the Sippar fragment has apparently ka-bit- 
ta-Ba. 

179 The last two lines are very obscure. While every word but the very 
last is perfectly clear, it is difficult to determine exactly what is intended. 
Zimmern in his first translation (Keilinschriften u. d. A. T. p. 387) rendered 
them as follows : 


Ich weiss (aber) eine Zeit, da meine Thraénen zu Ende sind, 
Wo inmitten von Schutzgeistern ihre Gottheit geehrt ist. 


He was inclined to see in these lines an allusion to a doctrine of salvation. 
In his second translation however (Babylonische Hymnen und Gebete, p. 30), 
by reading the last word of the first of these two lines kim-ti-ia ‘‘my 
family ” instead of dim-ti-ia ‘‘ my tear,’ the meaning is considerably modi- 
fied : 

Ich weiss (aber) eine Zeit fiir meine gesammte Familie. 

Wo inmitten der Manen ihre Gottlichkeit geehrt sein wird. 


The reading gi-mir kim-ti-ia ‘‘my whole family’ is decidedly preferable, — 
and the translation proposed by the writer (Jastrow, ii. p. 128) is to be altered 
accordingly. The reference, however, is, as the writer indicated, to the 
premonition that the sufferer had of his approaching death, which he expresses 
in a forcible manner by intimating that he was already regarded as dead by 
his family and friends, and that his enemies had already manifested their 
pleasure on hearing the “ joyful tidings.’? This thought, it would appear, is 
continued in these last two lines of the tablet. Instead of taking idi as the 
1st person of the verb ‘‘I knew,’ it seems preferable to make the enemy the 
subject of the verb and to take fdi (3d person) in the sense of ‘ believing,” 
‘supposing,’? which it often has. The expression ‘“‘day for my whole 
family,’’ I take as a euphemistic phrase for the day of death, used in order 
to avoid an ill-omened utterance. Just as at the beginning of the second 
tablet (Text B, obv. 16) ‘‘day of God” is the sacred day, so here ‘‘ the day 
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In this closing passage we may again observe how the 
conventional lamentation strain blends with the didactic 
character of the composition. From the description of his 
sufferings, Tabi-utul-Bél, as in the opening passage of the 
second tablet, passes over to reflections upon his sad con- 
dition, though he does so here in the form of a dramatic 
summary of the despair into which he was thrown. The 
repetition of the vain appeal to the gods and to the various 
classes of priests®™ might still be regarded as an integral 
part of the lament, but the remaining six lines betray the 
didactic character of the composition, and are introduced to 
illustrate the king’s despair, in order to prepare the hearer 
for the miraculous salvation through the grace of Bél, which 
forms the main theme of the two remaining tablets of the 
composition. The allusion in the closing line to the doctrine 
of the deification of kings after death is significant. It sug- 
gests that the opposition of the writer, above referred to, 
was directed not so much against this doctrine as against 
its consequence, the awarding to royal authority of the 
rank of a god. He falls in line with sanctified tradition in 


of my whole family’ is a day of special significance for his family, a day 
occupied with sacred burial rites which would be an appropriate designation 
in a euphemistic spirit of the day of his death. There is at all events no 
reference whatsoever in this line to any hope of eternal salvation. In the 
following line I am inclined to see a reference again to the current doctrine 
of the deification of kings. The word used for spirits is Se-de-e, ordinarily 
the designation for a lower order of divine beings, and since there are traces 
of ancestor worship among the Babylonians as among all ancient nations, 
the 6d6 may well have been extended, as Zimmern supposes, to designate 
the departed spirits in general, who if properly cared for were looked upon 
as protectors of the living, i.e. a species of protecting spirits. Among these 
protecting spirits, the king, in accordance with prevailing beliefs, was re- 
garded as divine, i.e. as belonging to a higher order of beings known as ilAni 
‘*gods.’”? The line is therefore practically synonymous with the preceding 
one, and, like that one, is to be taken as a euphemistically worded allusion 
to the expected death of TAbi-utul-Bél. The last word of the line may 
be read either i-rim ‘‘ merciful’’ or i-kkir from algaru ‘‘to be precious,” 
‘shonored,” and the like. If the interpretation here proposed is correct, the 
preference is to be given to the latter reading. 

180 Note that the classes here mentioned are the barfi ‘‘ diviner,’’ asipu 
‘¢ exorciser,’’ and, thirdly, maSmaiu, whose functions appear to be identical 
with the 
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admitting the kings to a special place after death, differen- 
tiating them from ordinary mortals, but at the same time, 
through the king’s admission of his weakness and sinful- 
ness, emphasizes the fact that rulers, like all other beings, 
must bow in subjection to the will and authority of the gods. 

The second tablet thus ends in a dismal note of utter 
despair, and the opening line of the third tablet, preserved 
in the colophon to Text C and also in the commentary,!! 
suggests that the thought of self-destruction had at least 
entered the mind of T&bi-utul-Bél : 


The weight of his hand ™ I was no longer able to endure. 


With this line, however, we approach the close of the suf- 
ferer’s lament, for the next line of this tablet, preserved in 
the commentary, introduces the name of the sufferer, and in 
the following line this sufferer is spoken of in the third per- 
son. It is fair to conclude, therefore, that after five or six 
lines, if not sooner, the third tablet changes into a narration 
of what happened to Tabi-utul-Bél. The first line of the 
third tablet sounds, indeed, like a portrayal of the depth of 
despair to which Tabi-utul-Bél had been brought. Like 
Job he was weary of his life and longed for death, con- 
vinced that his tortures were beyond endurance. As already 
intimated, we are dependent for the third and fourth tablets 
upon the commentary, and since in all only thirty lines of 
these two tablets are preserved, or, according to our calcula- 
tions, about one-eighth of their original extent, it is, natu- 
rally, impossible to expect them to yield more than a general 
outline of the further course of the composition. Not far 
from the beginning of the third tablet we find, as already 
intimated, the narrator stepping forward and indicating that 
T&bi-utul-Bél was rescued from the jaws of death. Since 
only three lines in the commentary deal with the words of 


181 V R 47, rev. 4. Text B preserves the first two signs of this line, and 
the Sippar fragment also shows traces of two signs. See above, p. 144. 

182 Jeab-ta-at kgat@-su (variant kat-su). The hand of the oppressing 
demon is meant. The word kabtu is explained in the commentary as 
dan-nu “strong.” 

188 Job 101. 
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the narrator, the interruption of his part could not have 
covered any considerable portion of the third tablet, per- 
haps twenty-five to thirty lines. The three lines, which are 
clearly not continuous, read as follows: 


Tabi-utul-Bél ™ dwelling in Nippur, 
He spake,’ “ How long yet,” deeply sighing, 
The strong ruler,’ decked with the turban.'’* 


The description of the king’s despair, appealing vainly to 
the priests and brought to the brink of the grave, as set 
forth in the fragment referred to above (note 164), would 


18t See above, p. 149. The name may be interpreted as ‘‘ good is the shelter 
of Bél.”” The word utul, construct form of utlu, is to be derived, like 
utullu ‘‘herd,’’ from the stem na‘lu lie down,” and therefore means 
the place where one lies down, the spot where one seeks shelter. The refer- 
ence may be to the temple of Bél, which would be appropriately designated 
as a shelter. The meaning here proposed accords with the context in the 
other passages in which the term occurs (see Delitzsch, Assyr. Handw. p. 
158 a), and is rendered certain by such a passage as IV R 20, No. 1, 8, ina 
ut-lu mu-di ta-a-bu, etc., a good night-shelter.’? Zimmern (Babylo- 
nische Hymnen, p. 30), while admitting that the sufferer who speaks in the 
second tablet is a king, does not appear to have recognized that Tabi-utul-Bél 
is the name of this king. He makes Bél the subject of the words “‘ dwelling 
in Nippur,” and takes the preceding words, apparently, as a description of 
the god. The passage above (pp. 149 ff.) discussed (V R 44, col. II, 17) seems 
to have been overlooked by Zimmern, who is thus led to the view that in the 
succeeding line of the commentary the god Bél gives utterance to the lament, 
‘¢ How long yet.’? This is entirely out of the question, and both lines become 
perfectly clear if we take them, as here proposed, as part of the narrator’s 
description of what Tabi-utul-Bél did. 

185 J.e. Tabi-utul-Bél. 

18 a-hu-la-pi (or, as we also find it written, ahulapia) is explained in 
the commentary as a-di ma-ti ‘‘ how long yet.’? It is one of the technical 
terms for a lament with an appeal for relief, and is then further extended to 
designate the hoped-for conciliation with the angered deity. It sometimes 
has the force of ‘*O that at last.’? See Delitzsch, Assyr. Handw. p. 43 b and 
Jastrow, ii. p. 60, note 2, p. 67, note 12, p. 68, note 6. Though a compound 
adverb, it is used as a noun with pronominal suffixes attached, ‘‘ my,” “ thy,’? 
or ‘‘ his,’? ahulapi in the sense of my, thy, or his lament, and appeal for divine 
reconciliation. 

187 {d-lu dar-ru, the latter somewhat unusual word being explained in the 
commentary (V R 47, rev. 7) by dan-nu, the common word for ‘‘ strong.”’ 

188 q-ga-Bu ; agu is the turban-shaped headgear of gods and kings, a sym- 
bol, therefore, of royalty, like the crown of later times. 
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appropriately follow. Be this as it may, the second of these 
lines, in which the technical term abulapi, characteristic of 
the lament and appeal of a sufferer, is introduced, is clearly 
a reference to the king’s outpouring of his woes, as set forth 
in the second tablet; and the use of this term is a valuable 
confirmation, though an indirect one, of the view here main- 
tained, that our composition as a whole is based upon the 
lamentation songs, showing, as it does, that in the mind of 
the writer Tabi-utul-Bél’s speech is placed in the category 
of the ordinary lamentation songs. The reference in the 
third line to the crowned ruler is an important confirma- 
tion of the view here maintained that the whole composition 
tells the story of a ruler, and that the various tablets of the 
series embody a continuous text. The failure hitherto to 
recognize this fact has prevented the correct interpretation 
of this text, which may properly be designated, both because 
of its intrinsic interest and of its striking resemblance to the 
story of Job, as one of the most important yet found among 
the remains of Babylonian literature. 

With the following line of the commentary we are again 
introduced to T&bi-utul-Bél as the speaker, and since what 
follows is a hymn of rejoicing and of thanksgiving on the 
restoration of the royal sufferer to health, it is clear that the 
narrator, after mentioning the name of the ruler and setting 
forth his lament and appeal to the gods, more particularly to 
Bél, must have indicated that the king’s humiliation and 
earnest penitential spirit had moved the gods to show their 
power and mercy by saving him from the grave that seemed 
his inevitable doom. Corresponding to the description in the 
first and second tablets of how one organ after another had 
been destroyed by disease, he tells of his gradual restoration 
to his former health and strength. Bearing in mind again 
that in general the lines of the commentary are not continuous, 
and that we can only surmise how much is missing between 
the lines preserved, this description reads as follows : 


18 Partially translated by Zimmern, Babylonische Hymnen, p. 80. My 
German translation (Jastrow, ii. pp. 131 f.) was in press before Zimmern’s 
brochure reached me. 
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My sins™ he caused the wind to carry away,™ 

[Mine eyes which had been bolted he opened], 

Mine ears which had been closed and bolted as a deaf 
person’s 

He took away their deafness,™ he restored my hearing, 

The net™ (?) which had shut (me) in,™ he released™ 
from round about me,'* 

He healed, and my breast resounded like a flute,” 

The fetters which enclosed™ (me) like a lock he un- 
locked. 


19 @-ga-ti-ia, explained in the commentary as hi-ta-a-ti. 

191 See Zimmern’s note l.c. 

192 This line may be added as the complement to the loss of eyesight de- 
scribed in the first tablet (V R 47, obv. 20, 21). See above, p. 157, note 69. 

198 Compare the corresponding line above, p.157. ba-#ik-ku, explained in 
the commentary as suk-kru-ku. 

1% a-mir-Si-na, explained in the commentary a-mi-ra = zi-e uz-ni ‘‘ clos- 
ing of the ear.” See above, p. 166, note 114. 

19% The word at the beginning of the line is probably to be read ur-u-di, 
though other readings are possible. The context suggests that a net or trap 
of some kind is meant, and from the underlying stem war&du ‘‘ to go down,” 
‘pursue,’ ‘*follow,”? such a meaning for urudu could be derived. My 
translation is offered merely as a suggestion. 

1% Read in-ni-is-ru IV, 1, from eséru ‘“ to inclose.’’ 

197 y-nap-pi-kku. Compare the Talmudic use of P®3 (Jastrow, Talmudic 
Dictionary, 8.v.). 

1% la-gab-bid, adverb from lag&bu, explained in the commentary éa 
a-mat pag-ri, i.e.‘ with reference to the body.” The verb lagabu occurs in 
omen texts, e.g. Cuneiform Texts, xx, Pl. 9 (Sm. 418), 10, and Pl. 25, 13, and 
is explained as pabaru “surround,’’ and as a synonym of lamfi “‘ besiege,” 
“surround.” Cf. Boissier, Note sur les textes divinatoires du British 
Museum, pp. 9 £., who quotes our passage but misreads the word preceding 
unappiku. I have no hesitation in taking lagabbis in the sense of ‘round 
about,” and interpreting the note in the commentary as an indication that 
the term refers to the ‘‘surrounded” body, which by the grace of Bél has 
now been freed from the-net which had inclosed it. 

1 ma-li-li§ explained in the commentary ma-li-lu = im-bu-bu, appar- 
ently the more common word for ‘ flute,” but also introduced here to avoid 
a misinterpretation of malilid ‘‘ like a flute,” since the malilu is ordinarily 
the instrument of ‘‘lamentation,’’ and not of rejoicing, as the context here 
requires. Cf., for example, Haupt, Akkadisch-sumerische Keilschrifttexte, 
No. 19, obv. 11, and see Jeremias, Babyl.-assyr. Vorstellungen vom Leben 
nach dem Tode, pp. 44-45. 

200 Read la-ga-a-a Sa i-sir, and correct Delitzsch, Assyr. Handw. p. 373 a, 
accordingly. The commentary explains lag& as &i-ik-tum. 
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The one weakened by hunger™ he made strong like a 
powerful, well-knitted sprout.™ 

He brought me food,™ he provided drink. 

The neck that had been bent downwards™ and worn 

He raised erect like a cedar,™ 

He made my form ™ like one perfect in strength.” 

Like one rescued from an evil spirit, my lips (?) ery 
out,™ 

He poured out their wealth,” he embellished their 
property. 


21 un-su, explained by the more common word bu-bu-tum. 

202 jxi-ma pi-ir an-ni-ni rak-su, the metaphor being that of a strongly 
rooted tree. 

208 ip-te-en-ni, explained by the more common word ma-ka-lu-u “ food.”’ 

204 ir-na, explained in the commentary as Sur-Su, i.e. to the bottom. The 
‘commentary enters, as synonyms of ir-na, e-re-e-na and (the plural ?) 
e-re-na-ti, which apparently occurred in other copies of the text. 

25 a-ma-lié, the commentary adds a-ma-lu = (gid) U.KU = aduhu, for 
which see Briinnow, Nos. 9492 and 9493, and Delitzsch, Assyr. Handw. 
p. 88 b. Some lofty tree is meant. 

206 y-ma-Si, explained in the commentary as KAK.MU, which, as 
Delitzsch, Assyr. Handw. p. 93 b, suggests, is to be read nabnitia, or per- 
haps binfttia (Briinnow, No. 5249) ‘‘ my stature.’ 

207 a-na ga-mir a-ba-ri, to which the commentary adds a-ba-ru = e-mu-ku 
‘6 power.” 

208 Iki-ma na-kim-tum u-si-i. In the commentary we read (LU) éu-gu-u 
= Sa Iétar ana idati tu’ésu, i.e. **one whom Ishtar rescues through fire,’? — 
the reference being to a purification rite by means of fire in order to drive out 
the evil demon. As an aid to the understanding of the comment we have 
an interesting passage (quoted by Delitzsch, Assyr. Handw. p. 468 a), in an 
incantation ritual (IV R 28*, No. 3, obv. 11), where Ishtar is “ae to 
as follows: 

li-e-si nak-ma u na-kim-ti su[mria] 
‘*‘ May the male and female demon be driven out of my body.”’ 


. The passage shows that nakimtu is the female demon, and the juxtaposi- 
tion with nakmu is paralleled by the frequent use of Hilf and lilftu in incan- 
tation texts. Cf. Jastrow, i. pp. 280, 308. 

2® The second half of the line, which reads u-sap-pi-ra su-Sa-a-a, is ob- 
scure. Instead of sua Delitzsch (Assyr. Handw. p. 572 a) proposed to read 
gu-pur-a-a, but although at first inclined to accept this, I think on fur- 
ther reflection that there is no satisfactory meaning to be obtained from 
such a phrase as ‘‘my nails are cut’ (or ‘‘scratched’’). My tentative 
suggestion ‘‘ lips’? is based upon the context and on a passage like IV R 16, 
No. 2, rev. 61 Sap-tan mu-us-sap-ra-tum “lips that cry out.’’ 

210 ma-na-ab-tum, which the commentary through an interesting fats 
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My knees that were caught like a mountain bird,™ 
My entire body * he restored ; 

He wiped out the anger,” he freed from his wrath (?), 
The depressed form‘ he cheered up. 


It may not be amiss to emphasize again the correspond- 
ence, extending to the use of the same terms, between this 
account of the restoration to health of the various parts of 
the body and the description in the first and second tablets 
of the sufferer’s gradual loss of power. Corresponding to 
the loss of hearing (V R 47, obv. 22) his hearing is, in 
response to his appeal, restored to him. Through the anger 
of the god his body is bent like a poplar (obv. 50), and 
through divine grace he is made erect as a cedar. Unable 
to take nourishment and deprived even of the craving for 
food (Sippar-fragment, 33), when once the anger of the gods 
ceases, food and drink are given to him in plenty and his 
strength is restored. Apart from the proof thus furnished 


understanding explains as GIG, the ideograph for mursu “sickness,” as in 
the second tablet (V R 47, obv. 41), but whereas this use of the word is in 
place in the latter passage, in the former it does not accord with the second 
half of the line, in which as a synonym buésa-Sun “their property ’’ occurs, 
this being explained in the commentary as kakkadu “capital.”’ Now 
manabtu like kakkadu is of frequent occurrence among the technical 
terms occurring in legal and business documents in the sense of ‘“ income,’’ 
‘revenue,’ and the like. This is the meaning that it has in our passage, 
and the use of the plural suffix in the case of both manahtum and bust is 
an indication that T4bi-utul-Bél has at this juncture in his hymn of thanks- 
giving passed over into a general praise of Bél’s goodness to those who appeal 
to him. 

211 bu-si-is explained in the commentary bu-si = is-sur hur-ri “ bird of 
the gorge.” 

212 $uk-lul-tum pag-[ri], explained as la-a-nu ‘‘ form,” stature.’’ 

218 ma-am-me-e, to which the commentary adds ma-am-mu = Su-ub-tu, 
which, according to Delitzsch, Assyr. Handw. p. 651 a, would appear to mean 
“anger.” Zimmern, however (I.c.), renders ‘‘rust,”” and the complement- 
ary term ru-Su-ué ‘like burnished gold.’’ The verb at the beginning of the 
line ma-#a-8u is explained as ka-pa-ru, which, considering the usage of the 
Hebrew “59 and the corresponding Arabic verb, accords better with ‘‘ anger,” 
‘¢ wrath,’ and the like. The commentary takes the word as an adverb ex- 
plaining (or Sub-Si-is) by LU(or DIB).BI, perhaps = sub- 
burugu ‘his wrath (?) ” (Briinnow, No. 10,696). 

214 @u-u-tum, explained as bu-un-na-nu-u ‘ form.” 
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that the tablets of this series form a continuous text and 
that the speaker who gives thanks is the same as the one 
who poured forth his complaint, the correspondence throws 
an interesting light on the literary methods of the Babylonian 
scribes. 

The following two lines of the commentary may repre- 
sent the closing lines of the hymn of thanksgiving. The 
first of the two lines contains an allusion that is somewhat 
obscure; the correct translation of the second we owe to 
Zimmern. The lines read : 


To the shores of N&ru,™ the place of the judgment of 
humanity,”* they crossed over,” 
The forehead brand ** was removed, the slave mark taken 
away.” 


N&ru, the personification of the sacred river Euphrates, 
stands here, poetically, for the river itself. The commentary 
identifies “the shores of the divine stream” as Hur-éa-an, 
and Hommel is no doubt right in recognizing in this word 
the name of some sacred spot, though his further specula- 
tions as to the locality of HurSan await confirmation. Nip- 
pur being the home of T&bi-utul-Bél, we should expect the 
sacred seat of judgment to be not far from the famous city, 
and if it be recalled that the name of the chief temple of 
Bél was B-kur, which signifies “ mountain house,” it is tempt- 
ing to see some connection between B-kur and Buréan, which 
also means “mountain.” Was Buréan, perhaps, the name of 
@ sanctuary on the Euphrates near Nippur? Or does it 
possibly represent the phonetic form corresponding to 


215 Written with the sign for river preceded by the determinative for God. 
See Jastrow, i. pp. 164, 166, 300. 

216 a-Zar di-en nisé. 

217 ib-bir-ru, which, despite the somewhat unusual form of writing, is to 
be derived from ebéru “cross over.’’ 

218 mut-tu-tu, see below, note 228. 

219 ab-bu-ut-tum, explained in the commentary as bi-ri-tu “fetter.” 
See below, note 224. 

22 Grundriss d. Geogr. und Geschichte d. alten Orients%, p. 251, note 3. 
It is not certain whether in all of the passages adduced by him buréan is 
to be taken as a proper name. 
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“ Bicur21? If so, the line might merely be a poetic descrip- 


tion of the sanctuary of Nippur. Leaving these speculations 
aside, the interesting line evidently refers to a religious rite 
symbolizing the triumphant justification of Tabi-utul-Bél, 
who is brought to a sacred spot where by a ceremony of 
some kind he is purified from the uncleanness which his 
disease and sin had brought upon him, and so restored to 
his former high rank. Whether or not the second line 
immediately followed in the full text, the two lines belong 
together. It will be recalled that in the first tablet the 
royal sufferer says of himself : 


From being a king I became a slave. 


The sign used for slave is the ordinary one for ardu, and 
corresponding to this we encounter in the line under dis- 


cussion two: terms, muttutu™® and abbutum™, which are 

221 In the hymn to Bélit, published by Scheil (Zeitschr. f. Assyr. x. p. 292, 
obv. 2),1- hur#anu appears to be used as a synonym of E-kur. 

222 See Westermarck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, pp. 54-55, 
for illustrations from various sources of purification from sin through immer- 
sion or other ceremonies performed at a sacred stream. 

228 The most important passage for muttutu or muttatu is in one of the 
so-called ‘‘ family laws,’’ where as a punishment for the son who repudiates 
his mother, it is ordained mu-ut-ta-as-su u-gal-la-bu ‘they shall brand his 
forehead’? (V R 25, rev. 31 c, d) and deprive him of citizenship and of his 
heritage. For this interpretation of the phrase see Jensen, Keilinschriftl. 
Bibl. vi. 1, p. 377, and Johns, Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, and 
Letters, p. 176. The same phrase occurs in the Hammurabi Code, § 127, as 
the punishment meted out to the one who slanders a votary or a man’s wife. 

2% abbutum occurs in the law regarding the repudiation of a father by his 
son, the punishment for which is ab-bu-ut-tum i-#a-alr-kkan-Su, i.¢. ‘‘an 
abuttum is placed upon him” (J.c. 27), and he is sold. In the Hammurabi 
Code, § 146, a mistress is accorded the right of ab-bu-ut-tam i-Sa-ak-ka-an-Si 
“ the putting of an abuttu ’’ ona maid who, as the concubine of the husband, 
claims equal rights with her. Similarly, in §§ 226 and 227, the term is used to 
denote as here some symbol, stamping a man or a woman as a slave, and since 
in both these instances the verb galabu ‘‘ brand” is used (as with muttatu), 
it is clear that the word may also denote a brand of some kind, perhaps on the 
ear, to which a reference is found on a legal tablet (Strassmaier, Inschriften 
des Cambysses, No. 291), though it is also possible that in this passage a birth- 
mark is intended. According to the commentary, to be sure, the word is a 
synonym of birftu “fetter,” but this appears to be a derived meaning, 
because “‘ fetters *? were also put on slaves. Its original force was, as it would 
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employed in legal tablets as well as in the code of Hammurabi 
as symbols of slavery, the former being the brand on the 
forehead, stamping one as a slave, and the latter a slave mark 
of some other kind. The line, therefore, indicates by the 
use of a striking metaphor the restoration of the king to his 
royal rank, and with this his sufferings and degradation come 
to an end. As with Job, everything — health, possessions, 
and position — is given back to him. 

Whether these two lines. still belong to the third tablet 
cannot, of course, be determined. They would form an 
appropriate close, and at all events the few following lines, 
preserved through the commentary, and furnishing, as it 
were, the moral of the narrative, may safely be reckoned as 
part of the fourth and concluding tablet. 


He who sins™ against E-sagila,” through me let him see. 
In the jaw of the lion™ about to conquer me™ Marduk 
placed a bit; 


seem, a ‘‘slave mark”? in general, and the etymology suggested many years 
ago by Haupt, who connected it (Sumerische Familiengesetze, p. 35) with 
Hebrew Sy ‘‘service,” so that it would be a derivative of the same stem 
as abdu “‘slave,’’ may turn out to be correct, despite Zimmern’s objections 
(Babylonische Busspsalmen, p. 59), which are indorsed by S. A. Smith 
(Keilschrifttexte Asurbanipals, Heft iii. p. 29). Because of this general sense 
the word came to be used, on the one hand, as a synonym of muttatu, which 
means specifically the ‘‘forehead-brand,’’ and, on the other hand, as a 
‘sfetter.” Asa ‘fetter’? it may have been applied also to the clay tablets 
or disks (of which there are a number in the Louvre and in the British 
Museum) containing the names of slaves, which must have been attached to 
the slave in some way, perhaps hung on the ear. It would be appropriate to 
speak of such attached pieces of clay as “‘ fetters.”” See Johns, l.c. p. 176. 
® Traces of three further lines are to be seen prior to these. In one the 
— re-e-mu ‘“‘ mercy” can be read ; in another the words ‘ gift (?) 
with . . . Icame”’; ina third ‘their street (?)’’. 
226 explained as ha-tu-u “sin.” 
227 Name of Marduk’s chief sanctuary in Babylon. 
28 gir-ra, explained by the common compound ideograph UR.MAH “ big 
dog” for lion. 
229 Read Alkil-ia, literally ‘‘ the one eating me.” In the omen texts akalu 
‘¢consume,”’ “finish,” is frequently used as a synonym of ka#adu ‘con- 
quer,” as here. See Jastrow, ii. p. 254, note 8. 
280 nap-sa-mu, explained in the commentary as ma-al-ga-ru fa ptf sisf 
‘¢ restraining piece in the horse’s mouth,” i.e. a bit. 
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Marduk seized the one ready to overwhelm me,™ and 
completely encircled his bulwark.” 


It is evident that in these lines the king is impressing upon 
mankind the moral of the thrilling experience through which 
he had passed, precisely as at the close of the main version 
of the Babylonian creation-story,— in reality a pean in honor 
of Marduk, —the lesson of the tale of Marduk’s triumph 
over Tiamat is unfolded ;™ and it is a reasonable supposi- 
tion that the narrator added for himself further lessons to 
be derived from the story, and that with such moral injunc- 
tions the fourth and last tablet ended. The reference to 
sinning is important as a proof that, despite Tabi-utul-Bél’s 
assertion of his piety in the second tablet, he acknowledged 
in the course of the narrative that he had actually trans- 
gressed. Hence the value of the lesson drawn from his 
experience, that confession of wrong-doing must accompany 
the appeal for deliverance from suffering and misfortune. 
The lines reveal also, as pointed out at the beginning of this 
investigation, the adaptation of the story to later conditions, 
when all great deeds were ascribed to Marduk, as the head 
of the pantheon after the days of Hammurabi. Hence the 
mention of E-sagila, Marduk’s temple in Babylon, which 
must be regarded as substituted by a later editor for 
E-kur, Bél’s temple at Nippur. The hand of this editor is 
likewise betrayed in the double mention of Marduk, who 
replaces En-lil, or Bél. In the original form of the story 
we may be quite sure that Bél was the deity invoked at the 
beginning and at the close of the composition, and that 
E-kur was named as the temple. 

By means of suggestive metaphors the king impresses upon 
his subjects the power of the gods and their mercy. Though 
priests were of no avail and he seemed about to be swallowed 


mu-kas-#i-di-ia from kaSadu. See note 229. 

22 as-ri as-suk-ka-su u-sab-bir ‘‘ with an inclosure he surrounded his 
bulwark.’ Parts of four additional lines are to be seen, but they are too 
fragmentary for consideration. 


28 Tablet vii. 125-142 (King, Seven Tablets of Creation, i. pp. 110- 
115). 
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up by death, Bél, or in the later version Marduk, intervened. 
The enemy, the demon of disease, was already preparing to 
celebrate his triumph, when his bulwark was surrounded and 
he was forced to yield. Let all, therefore, draw the lesson, 
which we may assume was spun out by the king and the 
narrator to the close of the fourth tablet: When in despair, 
confess your sins, humble yourself before Bél, and if you 
merit it as did Tabi-utul-Bél, the pious king of Nippur, 
your appeal will be heard, your suit will be judged, and 
your ultimate justification proclaimed; suffering, misery, 
and distress will cease; health, strength, power, and position 
will be restored ; and you will live to sing the praises of 
your saviour. 


Before leaving the subject it may be proper to add some 
further remarks on the general character of the composition, 
which will lead us to the question as to the bearing that 
this interesting production may have on the Biblical story of 
Job. If our investigation of this composition has brought 
out the correct interpretation, namely, that it is an old 
story told for the purpose of discussing and illustrating cur- 
rent doctrines regarding the reason of suffering, the weak- 
ness of man, his proneness to sin, his dependence upon the 
gods, the necessity of humility in the presence of the higher 
powers, and the justification of supreme confidence in Bél 
or Marduk, all of which themes, as we have seen, are touched 
upon in the course of the composition, it throws an impor- 
tant light not only upon the theology of the Babylonian 
priests, but upon the advanced literary methods employed 
by them. The very existence of such a text as ours points 
to a prolonged antecedent course of literary activity. We 
may safely assume that this text did not stand alone, but 
that it is a specimen of a distinct branch of literature, 
didactic in its purpose, which may not without reason be 
compared to the so-called “Wisdom Literature” of the 
ancient Hebrews, itself, likewise, essentially didactic. 

The parallel presented to the Book of Job is in some 
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respects striking. Apart from the similarity of the general 
theme and of the situation unfolded, attention deserves to 
be called to the similarity in the method employed in the 
two compositions. The Book of Job, like our Babylonian 
text, rests upon an older popular tale, and it would be rash 
to assume that this older story of a pious man who lived in 
Uz and who, despite his piety, was sorely tried by some deity, 
is devoid of all historical foundation. Popular tales, unless 
they turn out to be pure nature myths, are not apt to be 
manufactured out of the whole cloth. The story is simple 
enough to rest on a basis of reality, though naturally, in the 
form in which it is now embodied in the philosophical poem 
of Job, it has undergone considerable modification from its 
original character in the process of adapting a non-hebraic 
folk-tale to a Jewish atmosphere. That the story is of for- 
eign origin is so patent as to require no demonstration. The 
name Iyyéb has no Hebrew etymology, although the origi- 
nal name may have been modified to give it at least the sem- 
blance of a Hebrew noun formation. The home of Job is 
Uz, which leads us towards Edom, even though the precise 
locality cannot be determined. The names of his three 
friends are likewise foreign, and their homes lie outside of 
Hebrew territory, and although the three friends may not 
have had any place in the original folk-tale, the very fact that, 
when introduced by a Hebrew writer, foreign names and 
foreign homes were assigned to them, is a proof that the for- 


eign origin of the tale was still present in the consciousness 


of the people. If, as seems probable, the story came to the 
Hebrews from the side of Edom, perhaps carried along by 
a wave of Hebraic migration that passed through Edom, the 
name of the deity in the Edomitic version was certainly not 


2%4 See for this older story of Job, as contrasted with the present Book of 
Job, the introductions in the commentaries of Budde, Duhm, etc., as well as 
the Introductions to the Old Testament by Driver (6th ed., p. 412), Cornill 
(p. 285), etc., and such works as Kautzsch, Poetische Biicher des Alten 
Testaments, pp. 109 f., where, although Kautzsch does not accept the 
hypothesis of an older popular story of Job, he does not deny that the 
story existed in unwritten form. 
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Jahveh.*> The introduction of this name into the prologue 
represents the natural modification of the foreign story, and 
so the introduction of the technical term for sacrifice mop 
(Job 115) may be ascribed to a natural and popular process 
of adapting the story to later Jewish surroundings, with a 
view to making Job a pious Jew, observing distinctly Jew- 
ish ordinances. The popular process of modification did 
not go much further than this, and as a consequence the Jew- 
ish veneer over the character of Job is so thin that it can be 
removed without much difficulty. The introduction of the 
three friends is, as I believe, the work of the author of the 
philosophical poem with a view to providing the necessary 
framework for the philosophical discussion of the problem of 
human suffering and of divine justice which constitute the 
main theme of the Book; and it is probably to this author 
likewise that we owe the introduction of the figure of Satan 
in the prologue, under the probable influence of religious 
ideas that came to the Jews from Persia. If the assembly of 
the gods sitting on a certain day, perhaps annually, in judg- 
ment is part of the original folk-tale, then instead of Satan 
there must have figured a member of some lower class of 
deities, such as were the demons and spirits of Babylonia, 
who acted as messengers to the gods. It will be seen, 
therefore, that in the modifications which the non-hebraic 
tale underwent we have to consider two factors, (1) the 
popular process of adapting the story, so far as seemed essen- 
tial, to Jewish surroundings, (2) the further modifications 
introduced by the author of the philosophical poem in order 
to mold the story to his purposes and to remove traces 


285 In view of Montgomery’s ‘‘ Notes from the Samaritan,’’ Journal of 
Biblical Literature, xxv. 1906, pp. 49 ff., and more particularly Schmidt’s 
note, ib. p. 50, the form Jahvah might appear to have the preference over 
Jahveh, but against this Arnold’s suggestive discussion (Journal of Biblical 
Literature, xxiv. pp. 154 f., 163-165) has clearly shown that, even if we 
spell the name with a in both syllables, the evidence from various sources is 
sufficient to prove that the a did not have a pure sound. The form Jahveh 
may therefore be retained with the understanding that even the a in the first 
syllable tended towards 4 (like a in “‘fare’’), though not to the same degree 
as the second a. 
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that no longer accorded with more advanced religious con- 
ditions. 

That under these circumstances two stories though revert- 
ing to a common source should show as many points of 
divergence as points of agreement is not surprising. From 
the points of divergence, therefore, between the story of 
T&bi-utul-Bél and the story of Job no valid argument can 
be drawn against the assumption of a common source for the 
two tales. On the other hand, to claim more than this would 
be to force the argument drawn from the points of resem- 
blance beyond the bounds of a reasonable scientific method. 
If the story of a pious sufferer who does not lose his faith 
in the gods came to the Hebrews from the Edomites, there 
is no valid reason why the Edomites should not have received 
it from a region still farther to the east, and in receiving it 
have adapted the tale to their own surroundings. 


2%6 It is rather curious that in an addition at the end of the Book of Job 
in the Greek version Job is a king, identical with Jobab ben Zerah of 
Bosra, the king of Edom mentioned in Genesis 36 3, %. It may be, of course, 
that this notion is an invention of the Hellenistic period (see Dillmann’s 
commentary, pp. 360 f., and Budde, p. xii), but on the other hand there 
may lurk behind it a faint recollection that the sufferer was of royal rank. 
If the name Iyy6b represents, as has been suggested, an adaptation of a 
foreign name to a Hebrew noun formation, the change from Jobab to Iyydb 
would not be particularly violent, and, again, if the story of a suffer- 
ing king came to the Edomites from Babylonia, they would naturally have 
transferred the tale to one of their own rulers, We have seen the peculiar 
position assigned to the king in Babylonian theology as standing nearer to 
the gods than ordinary mortals. Is there not some trace of the prevalence 
of this view among the Hebrews in the tradition which makes Koheleth 
a king, which connects the main figure in the Song of Songs with Solomon, 
as the type of the mighty and wise ruler in Jewish tradition, which 
makes the Psalms royal prayers ascribed to David as the type of the pious 
king (precisely as most of the hymns and prayers in Babylonian literature 
are put into the mouth of a king), and which ascribes the authorship of 
Proverbs to Solomon as the type of the wise king? Considerations of this 
nature suggest that the tradition which makes Job a king may represent a 
legacy of the past, or at all events a recrudescence of ancient notions asso- 
ciated with the position of the ruler. From this point of view the opposi- 
tion toward kingship which crops out under the influence of the prophetical 
religious ideals, implied in the Pentateuch (e.g. Deut. 17 14-20) and more 
pronouncedly in the historical books (1 Sam. 8), becomes intelligible. It is 
because of the religious danger involved in the popular association of king- 
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Of more importance, however, than the possible indirect 
connection between the two stories (and more than an in- 
direct connection is not claimed here) is the comparison that 
may be instituted between the literary methods employed in 
the two productions. In both a popular story, and essentially 
the same story, is used as the framework for a composition 
having a distinctly didactic purpose. The story of T§bi- 
utul-Bél is told as an illustration of certain doctrines held 
by the author, which, through the medium of a royal suf- 
ferer, he wishes to impress upon those who read the story 
or to whom it was read in the temple as part of an atone- 
ment ritual. In the Book of Job the story of the pious 
sufferer is used as a mashal, a “parable” in the Midrashic 
sense, as an effective means of placing before us, in the form 
of an elaborate discussion between Job and his friends, the 
author’s views of the ways of God and of the problem 
involved in the story. We are not concerned here with the 
solution, which is essentially pessimistic, though the attempt 
is made to tone down the pessimistic note by the addition of 
-the speeches of Elihu with the introductory matter (chaps. 
32-87) and the introduction of Jahveh himself (chaps. 38- 
41),— whether these additions were made by the author 
himself or by later editors to whom the philosophical dis- 
courses seemed unorthodox, — but with the treatment of the 
problem. In this respect there is a striking similarity 
between the two productions. Though the intellectual 
grasp as well as the literary process in Job is of an infi- 
nitely higher order than that exhibited in the Babylonian 
production, in both the main figure is represented as laying 
stress upon his piety, in both there is the suggestion of an 


ship with divine prerogatives that the religious movement brought to a crisis 
by the prophets enters its vehement protest against according to any mortal 
a special position nearer than that of his fellow-men to the throne of the one 
and only King. It may perhaps not be amiss to add that the Greek trans- 
lator of Job, who made the three friends of Job likewise ‘rulers,’’ was 
influenced by the tradition embodied in the addition at the end of the 
translation. The visitors of a king might naturally be conceived as holding 
equal rank with him. In the apocryphal ‘‘ Testament of Job”’ = and his 
friends are likewise represented as kings. 
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accusation against divine justice, in both the thought that 
God’s ways are unfathomable is prominently brought out, 
and in both the necessity of man’s humbling himself before 
the higher powers constitutes to all practical intent the last 
word. In view of all this, and of the profound influence 
exerted over the Hebrews by Babylonian culture and litera- 
ture, traces of which are to be discerned in so many pages of 
the Old Testament, it is difficult to resist the impression 
that a product such as we have been investigating may have 
suggested to the Hebrew philosopher to take up the old 
story of the pious sufferer, as it had developed among the 
Hebrews in post-exilic days, and to furnish, in contrast to 
the Babylonian treatment, a Jewish discussion of the eternal 
problem of human suffering — precisely as in the creation 
and deluge myths we have the Jewish treatment of themes 
the material for which was furnished by Babylonian tra- 
ditions. Further than the assumption of a suggestion 
emarating from the Babylonian composition, directly or 
indirectly, we are not justified in going, chiefly because the 
age to which Job belongs is too far removed from the atmos- 
phere in which the Babylonian composition was produced 
to permit of any direct borrowing on the part of the Hebrew 
writer. Literary influences, however, may be potent with- 
out necessarily pointing to direct borrowing, and this obser- 
vation holds good in general for the relationship between 
Hebrew and Babylonian literature. The Psalms betray the 
literary influence of Babylonian hymns and lamentations 


without showing any traces of direct borrowing.” The 


Book of Lamentations, consisting of laments and appeals on 
the occasion of national misfortune, is the adaptation of the 
Babylonian lamentation songs to Jewish surroundings, and 
similarly the laments in the Book of Job are based, as are 
the laments of T&bi-utul-Bél, upon the existence of these 
same Babylonian lamentations. Unless, therefore, we are 
prepared to allow a boundless scope to accident in creating 
the resemblances in both story and treatment between the 
Babylonian and Hebrew productions, the hypothesis of lit- 


287 See Jastrow, ii. pp. 183-137. 
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erary influence, reénforced by the possession in common 
of an indefinite amount of folk-lore, legendary lore, and 
ancient traditions, suggests itself as a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem involved in a comparison of the story of 
Tabi-utul-Bél, and the treatment of the theme of human 
suffering there found, with the strikingly parallel story of 
Job. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
53 DECEMBER, 1905 


HE forty-first meeting of the Society was held in Earl 

Hall, Columbia University, New York City, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, December 27 and 28, 1905. The first 
session began at 2.15 p.m. President Harper being un- 
able to be present on account of illness, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Professor Haupt, presided. The Treasurer presented 
his report, and the Recording Secretary his financial state- 
ment. These reports were referred to Messrs. Peters and 
Gottheil as an Auditing Committee, who subsequently re- 
ported the accounts correct and the vouchers satisfactory. 
Professor Ropes reported for the Publishing Committee. 
The Recording Secretary read his annual report. The 
Chair appointed Messrs. Ward, Schmidt, and Jastrow a 
Committee to nominate officers. 

At 2.85 Professor Haupt gave the address of the Vice- 
President. Subject: “ Purim.” 

From 8.10 to 5.80 papers were read and discussed as 
follows : 

By Professor Gottheil: “The Method used by the 
Samaritans in Dating their Manuscripts.” By Professor 
Prince: “ Note on the Meaning of Akkad.” By Professor 
Jastrow: “A Babylonian Job.” By Professor Schmidt: 
“The Ruins in Wady Siweil.” By Professor Peritz: “The 
So-called Marriage Experience of Hosea.” By Professor 
Bewer: “The Story of Hosea’s Marriage.” Adjourned for 
dinner and social hour. 4 


Wednesday Evening, December 27. — Met at 8.10. Pro- 
fessor Wright read on “ Hezekiah’s Engineering Skill.” 
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The Council reported the election of Prof. James H. Ropes 
as Corresponding Secretary, and of Prof. William R. Ar- 
nold and Rev. William H. Cobb as additional members of 
the Publishing Committee. They announced that the next 
ft meeting will be held in Columbia University, December 27 
: and 28, 1906, Professors Prince, Jackson, and Gottheil being 
a the Committee of Arrangements, They nominated for mem- 
5 bership in the Society the following persons, who were then 
unanimously elected : 


Prof. Wm. W. Fenn, B.D., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Benj. Willard Robinson, Ph.D., Union Theol. Seminary, N.Y. City. 
Wm. M. Crane, B.D., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie, Schweir, Beyrout, Syria. 

i Shirley Jackson Case, B.D., Yale Theol. Seminary, New Haven, Ct. 
Nicholas A. Koenig, M.A., N.Y. City. 


Prof. Eugene W. Lyman, Bangor Theol. Seminary, Bangor, Me. 
Robert Lau, Ph.D., N.Y. City. 


Miss Myra Freidenrich, N.Y. City. 


From 8.30 to 10 papers were read and discussed as 
ifollows: 

By Professor Torrey: “ The West-Syrian Origin of the 
‘Lewis Gospels.” By Rev. J. R. Thurston: ‘The Second- 
.ary Miracles and Some Inferences.” By Professor Lyon: 
‘*Moses and Hammurabi.” By Prof. H. P. Smith: “ Exo- 
dus 4 24-26.” 

Adjourned to Thursday morning. 


Thursday, December 28. — Met at ‘9.45. Professor Paton 
read on “ The Meaning of the Expression, Between the Two 
Walls.” Professor Porter read on Mark 9 35 10 31,43, 44 and 
related passages. Dr. Ward, from the Nominating Com- 
:: mittee, reported the following list of officers, who were then 
unanimously elected : 


a Prof. Paul Haupt, President. 
Prof. James H. Ropes, Vice-President. 
B Rev. William H. Cobb, Recording Secr 
Prof. J. Dyneley Prince, Treasurer. 
Dr. William Hayes Ward, ) Additional Members 
Dr. John P. Peters, of the 
Prof. F. C. Porter. . Council. 
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To represent the Society on the Board of Manag = of | 
the School at Jerusalem: Dr. Peters, Professor Lyon, Prof. 
H. P. Smith. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Columbia Uni- 
versity and to the Committee of Arrangements for the 
accommodations provided for the meeting. On recommen- 
dation of the Council, it was voted that Professor Gottheil, 
Dr. Ward, Dr. Peters, Professor Jastrow, and Professor 
Torrey be a Committee to prepare and send to Professor 
Noldeke a congratulatory address in celebration of his sev- 
entieth birthday. 

It was voted that a message expressing the sympathy of 
the Society be sent by the Corresponding Secretary to Presi- 
dent Harper in view. of his continued illness. 

Professor Ropes was called to the Chair, and presided for 
the rest of the session. 

Professor Haupt gave an abstract of his paper on bra, and 
read “ Critical Notes on the Book of Esther.” This paper 
was very ially discussed. Dr. Ward read on a phrase from. 


Milton’s Lycidas, “that two-handed engine at the door.” 
Dr. Cobb read on “The Fifty-eighth Chapter of Isaiah.” 
Dr. Montgomery read “Some Notes from the Samaritan.” 
The rough minutes were read. Adjourned at 1 p.m. 
H. Coss, 


Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT 


FUNDS IN HANDS OF RECORDING SECRETARY 


1004, 
Dec. 13, Berwick & Smith, in part, for prese-work . 
1905 


$17 88 


Jan. 5, Berwick & Smith, in full, for press-work. . .... 5000 
Jan. 10, Blankledger . . ...... 65 
Mar. 8, Thomas Todd, printing programs ........ 4 60 
July 25, Distributing Journal, vol.24, part] ....... £1200 
July 28, Insurance on stock in Boston. . . 
Nov. 8, Carter, Rice & Co., pamphlet envelopes ..... =. 2 00 
postage and stationery . . . 12 05 

Balance in Bank of the Republic, Boston. . . . . 98 44 

$318 68 


proper 
J. P. PETERS, 


R. J. H. GOTTHEIL, 


Audited, Dec. 27, 1905, and found correct and accompanied by the 
vouchers. 


} Auditors 


| 
or 
19065. 
Jan. 5, Balance, last Report. ..... . . . . 
Mar. 1, B. W. Robinson, for offprints. . ........ #87 50 
Sales of Journal e e e e e e e 261 25 
$818 58 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


THE TREASURER OF THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


December 27, 1904, to December 27, 1906 


Receipts 


Balance in hand Dec. 27,1004. . . © 918.89 
Income : 


9617 69 
Disbursements 
Expenses of Recording Secretary . . . 816 50 
Expenses of Prof. L. B. Paton. . ... . 1080 
Columbia University: janitor and lantern... .... 176 
Miss Buckingham: proof reading. . . ...... 8600 
J. S. Cushing & Co. for Journal XXIV.1......... 268 00 
9617 60 
Respectfully submitted Dec. 27, 1905. 


Audited and found correct, Dec. 27, 1905. 


JOHN P. PETERS, 


RICHARD 
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LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


‘WHICH SUBSCRIBE FOR THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY 


Andover Theological Seminary, — 
Bangor Theolegical Seminary, 
Berkeley Divinity School, 
- Bowdoin College, 

British Museum, 

Brown University, 

Bryn Mawr College, 

Bucknell Library, 

Carnegie Library, 

Carnegie Library, 

Chicago Theological Seminary, 
City Library, 

Colgate University, 

Columbia University, 
Congregational Library, 
Cornell University, 

Divinity School of Prot. Epis. Church, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Episcopal Theological School, 
Free Library, 

General Theological Seminary, 
Harvard University, 

Johns Hopkins University, 
Library of Congress, 
Manchester College, 

Meadville Theological School, 
Mechanics’ Institute, 

Mount Holyoke College, 
Newberry Library, 

Newton Theological Institution, 
Pacific Theological Seminary, 
Public Library, 

Public Library, 

Public Library, 

Public Library, 

Public Library, 

Public Library, 


Andover, Mass. 
Bangor, Me. . 
Middletown, Conn. 
Brunswick, Me. 
London, Eng. 
Providence, R.I. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. . 
Chester, Pa. 
Allegheny, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Hamilton, N.Y. 
N.Y. City. 

Boston, Mass. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
N.Y. City. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D.C. 
Oxford, Eng. 
Meadville, Pa. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
South Hadley, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, O. 
Denver, Col. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Public Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Public Library, Jersey City, NJ. 

Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Public Library, New York City. 

Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 

Public Library, Worcester, Mass. 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Can. 

Royal Library, Berlin, Germany. 

Sage Library, New Brunswick, N.J. 

San Francisco Theol. Seminary, San Anselmo, Cal. 2 
Southern Baptist Theol. Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 
State Library, Albany, N.Y. 4 
State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

State Library, Sacramento, Cal. 

Theol. and Religious Library, Cincinnati, O. 

Trowbridge Reference Library, New Haven, Conn. 

Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Virginia Library, Chicago, Ill. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 


Yale University, — New Haven, Conn. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
_ SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 
(As Amended Dec. 28, rgoz) 


CONSTITUTION 


I 
Tuts association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.” 
1 


The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 


The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shal! be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter pro- 
vided for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of 
the Corresponding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually 
chosen by the Council. 

Iv 

Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation 
of the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. 
Honorary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the 
United States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their . 
attainments as Biblical scholars, The number of honorary members 
chosen at the first election shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding 
year not more than two. 

Vv 

The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place 
as the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting 
the President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the 
purpose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 


Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a 
particular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council, 
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for the object stated in Article IT, provided that the number of members 
composing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section 
shall annually choose for itself a. President, whose duty it shall be to 
preside over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read 
before it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 

- shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


vir 
This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 


previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 


BY-LAWS 


1 
It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the 


absence of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer 
from the members present. 


It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting ; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate 
roll of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the 
Society; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things 
as the Council may request. 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
correspondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts 
for the securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the 
Society at each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it 
in the hands of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the mem- 
bers; to receive al! papers and notes that shall have been presented, and 
lay them before the Publishing Committee. 


Iv 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds 
of the Society, and to invest or disbutse them under the direction of the 


each annual meeting. 
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v 

It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee ; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


VI 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 


’ funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among 


those laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote 
Biblical science. 
vit 

The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but 
libraries may become members without the fee for admission, from 
which, also, members permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. 
The donation at one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall 


exempt the donor from all further payments, and no payments shall 
be required of honorary members. - 


VIII 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Journal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


b> 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session 
for the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with refer- 
ence to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the 
Journal, was adopted June 13th, 1884. 


Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, 
for the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the 
Journal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price 
to persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. . 
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